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CHAPTER  I. 

The  yellow  light  streamed  misty  down  the 
long  irregular  streets  of  London,  on  a  fine 
early  summer  morning.  The  shade  and  sun- 
shine, the  large  houses,  now  projecting  now 
retreating,  the  quaint  shops  which  here  and 
there  presented  themselves,  the  steeples  rising 
.' /blue   over   the    roofs,   the   occasional   groups 

"Y^f  matutinal  wanderers   crossing^  from  corner 
lij'  .  ... 

to   corner,   the   innumerable    signs   which   in 

(\4  those  days  decorated  most  of  the  London  shops, 

and  here  and  there  the  thin  lines  of  a  scaffold 

-^  where   some  building  was  undergoing  repair, 

;  formed  a  picture  not  perhaps   quite  beautiful, 
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but  yet  pleasant  and  interesting  to  the  eye. 
Such  was  the  scene  when  looking  to  the  West, 
from  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  City  of 
London,  whence  the  eye  ranged  all  the  way 
down  those  lines  of  houses  which  then  occupied 
the  slope  of  Ludgate  Hill.  Many  changes 
have  undoubtedly  taken  place  since  that  time ; 
the  forms,  the  size  of  the  houses  are  very  diffe- 
rent, the  principal  streets  broader  and  better  ar- 
ranged, though  even  then  they  had  undergone 
much  improvement ;  but  still  tlie  principal  line 
of  street  was  there,  as  it  is  now,  running 
down  from  St.  Paul's  to  Farringdon.  To  the 
east  another  scene  presented  itself,  more  lively, 
and  perhaps  more  striking  ;  for  the  hard-hand- 
ed artizan  of  those  days,  as  of  the  present,  was 
the  earliest  riser  of  the  capital,  and  an  immense 
number  of  labourers  were  now  collected  in  the 
wide  open  space  comprising  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard and  many  of  the  streets  round  about  it. 
In  the  centre  of  that  space,  already  beginning 
to  tower  up  high  in  air,  appeared  gigantic 
masses  of  stone-work,  huge  walls,  and  towers, 
and  columns,  looking  more  vast  and  imposing 
in  their  unfinished  state  than  they  have  ever 
done  since  :  the  symmetry  of  the  complete  work 
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Las  taken  away  from  the  grandeur  of  the  parts. 
Of  pure  white,  unblemished  by  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  years,  the  splendid  building,  looking 
like  a  city  rising  rapidly  from  the  ground, 
would  have  been  almost  too  colourless,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  long  deep  shadow  cast 
westward  by  the  rising  sun,  and  for  the 
golden  hues  of  morning  falling  over  the 
whole,  mingling  a  mysterious  purple  mistiness 
with  the  shades,  and  imparting  a  rich  but 
chastened  splendour  to  the  cold  stone  itself. 
At  every  part  of  the  building,  and  in  the  open 
space  around,  innumerable  workmen  were  seen 
busily  hewing  blocks  or  placing  stones  in  posi- 
tion, and  a  number  of  women  and  children  were 
wandering  about  amongst  them,  carrying  the 
brown  bread  and  the  beer,  of  which  the  work- 
men's breakfast  then  usually  consisted,  to 
father,  son,  or  brother. 

A  window  in  a  house  on  the  eastern  side  of 
this  space,  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  at  that  window  a  lady  had  been 
seated  from  the  dawn  of  day.  During  the 
whole  night,  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
hour,  sleep  had  not  visited  the  eyes  of  Henrietta 
Compton.     A  step  had  been  taken  which  she 
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had  ever  revolved,  but  always  shrank  from 
with  dread.  The  energy  of  exertion  and  the 
stimulus  of  indignation  had  subsided,  and  she 
now  felt  all  the  loneliness  of  her  situation,  all 
the  painful  results  of  the  resolution  she  had  so 
firml}^  executed,  before  the  more  balmy  and 
peace-giving  effects  could  be  experienced. 

She  rose  early,  weary  of  her  sleepless  bed ; 
and  although  she  would  not — perhaps  she 
could  not — weep,  yet  a  dull,  despairing  heavi- 
ness oppressed  her,  and  with  faint  and  sorrowful 
eyes  she  gazed  out  upon  all  the  sights  of  the 
morning,  drawing  from  everything  she  saw  sad 
images,  where  a  happier  heart  would  have 
found  many  a  pleasant  fancy.  Life  was  with- 
out an  object,  the  dream  of  love  was  at  an  end, 
the  whole  world  seemed  to  her  a  desert,  and 
men's  thickest  haunts  the  most  lonely  part  of 
the  great  wilderness.  The  multitude  of  houses, 
the  moving  figures,  the  merry  laugh  which 
sometimes  rose  up  to  her  [ear,  the  soft  breath 
of  the  summer  air,  the  golden  sunshine  itself, 
all  was  sad  to  her,  and  spoke  of  loneliness  and 
desolation.  It  was  not  that  she  was  without  per- 
ception of  the  harmonies  of  nature  and  of  human 
life,  but  her  own  fate  was  the  discord  which  jan- 
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gled  the  sweet  sounds.  In  all  that  husy  beehive, 
in  all  those  innumerable  dwellings,  in  all  that 
passing  crowd,  was  there,  she  asked  herself, 
one  heart  that  loved  or  cared  for  her  ? 

She  sat  there  long  before  her  meditations 
were  interrupted  in  any  sort ;  for  the  maid  she 
had  brought  with  her,  in  peace  of  heart,  slept 
well  and  rose  not  with  the  dawn.  At  length, 
however,  she  entered  to  take  her  mistress's 
orders,  and  to  assist  her  in  dressing ;  she 
commented  with  some  surprise  upon  her  early 
rising,  hoped  that  her  mistress  had  not  found 
her  bed  uneasy,  for  it  was  she  who  had  recom- 
mended the  lodging  in  the  house  of  her  own 
cousin,  and  declared  she  had  never  slept  better 
in  her  whole  life. 

"  Soft  beds,  Susan,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  will  not  make  easy  heads  and  hearts ;  but  you 
cannot  understand  that.  I  hope  you  never 
may,  my  good  girl." 

"  Oh  lord,  ma'am !"  said  the  girl,  "  there  is 
no  use  in  taking  on  so  about  anything,  all  things 
come  right  in  the  end." 

"  God  grant  it !"  answered  Henrietta  to  this 
light-hearted  view  of  the  case ;  "  but  go,  my 
good  girl,  and  see  that  the  letter  I  gave  you  last 
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night  betaken  to  the  Temple  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  an  answer  brought  back." 

"  Bless  you,  madam  !  you  will  find  no  lawyer 
up  at  this  hour,"  answered  Susan  ;  "  they  are 
the  laziest  beasts  that  God  ever  made,  lawyers 
that  is,  because  they  have  other  people*s  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  If  it  were  their  own  they 
would  bustle  about  fast  enough,  I  dare  say. 
Better  let  me  bring  you  something  to  break  your 
fast  with  first,  and  then  I  will  take  the  letter 
myself,  though  if  I  go  before  ten  o'clock,  I  shall 
have  to  pull  the  man  out  of  bed  to  answer  it." 

Henrietta  let  her  do  as  she  would,  but  the 
food  that  was  placed  before  her  she  could 
hardly  taste,  and  turning  to  the  window  again 
she  sat  down,  and  gazed  with  vacant  eyes  upon 
the  multitudes  passing  below.  The  streets 
were  by  this  time  crowded ;  carriages,  carts, 
and  waggons,  were  rolling  to  and  fro  ;  men  on 
horseback  passed  up  and  down ;  and  here  and 
there  at  that  early  hour  a  sedan  chair  or  a 
hackney  coach  was  seen  proceeding  westward 
to  take  a  lawyer  to  the  courts,  or  a  city  lady  to 
air  herself  in  the  sunshine  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Henrietta  scarcely  saw  them,  she  knew 
none  of  them,  they  were  all  without  interest  to 
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her.  Thus  passed  nearly  an  hour  in  dull 
apathy,  but,  at  length,  the  maid  came  back, 
and  told  her  that  the  lawyer  would  be  with  her 
as  soon  as  possible.  "  He  seemed  very  glad, 
madam,  to  hear  that  you  had  come  to  London, 
for  he  said  little  could  be  done  without  your 
presence." 

"  Well,  wait  in  the  neighbouring  room,  my 
good  girl,"  replied  her  mistress  ;  "  perhaps  your 
testimony  may  be  wanted,  to  j)rove  I  am  the 
person  I  represent  my  self  to  be  ;  and  in  my  im- 
proved fortunes,  Susan,  I  will  not  forget  your 
attachment  to  me  in  less  prosperous  days." 

She  sighed  sadly  while  she  spoke,  as  if  she 
felt  that  happiness  did  not  accompany  the  im- 
proved fortunes  that  she  mentioned. 

"Well,  I  thought  there  was  some  luck  toward 
you,  madam,"  replied  the  woman,  "  the  lawyer 
looked  so  glad  ;  and  they  are  never  glad  to  hear 
of  any  one  who  has  not  money  to  give  them." 

Henrietta  smiled  faintly,  and  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  street  once  more,  while  the  maid  with- 
drew, as  she  had  been  told,  to  the  neighbouring 
room.  Hardly  had  five  minutes  elapsed,  how- 
ever, ere  there  came  a  knock  at  the  chamber 
door,  and  when  Henrietta  bade  the  visitor  enter, 
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a  tall,  thin,  sharp-visaged  man  appeared, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who  bowed  low  to 
Henrietta,  then  advanced  a  step,  and  bowed 
again,  without  speaking. 

"  I  presume  I  see  Master  Whitaker  the  attor- 
ney ?"  said  the  lady,  at  length.  "Be  seated,  sir." 

"  The  same,  madam,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
drawing  a  seat  to  the  table,  and  laying  down  a 
sort  of  satchel  upon  it.  "You  are,  madam,  I  take 
it.  Mistress  Henrietta  Compton,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Compton,  knight,  and  Dame 
Margaret  Winstay,  his  wife." 

"I  am,  sir,"  answered  the  lady,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  at  her  parents*  names. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "is 
there  any  person  in  London  who  can  prove 
your  identity  with  the  lady  so  described?" 

"  Yes — my  maid,"  replied  ,Henrietta  ;  "  she 
has  known  me  many  years,  since  childhood." 

"  May  she  be  called  ?"  said  Mr.  Whitaker, 
still  in  the  same  grave  tone. 

"  Assuredly,"  answered  Henrietta  ;  and  rais- 
ing her  voice,  she  said,  "  Susan,  come  hither." 

Where  the  maid's  ear  was,  matters  not,  but 
she  was  with  her  mistress  in  a  moment,  making 
a  low  curtsey  to  the  lawyer,  who  looked  at  her 
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steadfastly  for  an  instant,  and  then  inquired, 
"  Pray,  young  woman,  who  is  this  lady?" 

"  That  is  my  mistress,  sir,"  replied  Susan, 
gladly,  "Mistress  Henrietta  Compton,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  AVilliam  Compton." 

"And  who  are  you?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  My  name  is  Susan  Griesly,"  answered  the 
girl,  "  I  am  first  cousin  to  John  Griesly,  the  gro- 
cer, down  stairs." 

The  lawyer's  whole  manner  changed  in  a 
moment.  He  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  small, 
sharp,  but  not  unpleasant  eyes,  twinkled  like 
stars,  and  a  smile,  that  made  his  thin  face  look 
quite  benevolent,  came  upon  his  lips.  "  That 
will  do,  that  will  do,"  he  cried ;  "  it  was  only 
necessary,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  have  some 
one  who,  being  a  known  person  in  this  great 
city,  could  establish  your  identity.  The  maid 
will  swear  to  you,  her  cousin  will  swear  to  the 
maid  ;  and  now  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart,  as  heiress  to  all  the  lands  and  heredita- 
ments of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Winstay.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  personals,  which  were  very 
great,  he  left  away  ;  I  know  the  fact,  for  I  drew 
the  will ;  they  go  to  a  fanatical  old  woman, 
and  an  anabaptist  preacher ;  for  the  old  ma 
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who  was  miserly  and  rich,  was  beset  by  the 
greedy  harpies  of  his  own  sect.  The  estate  he 
could  not  meddle  with,  and  it  is  yours,  as  last 
in  the  entail  made  by  your  great-grandfather. 
First,  he  left  it  to  your  grand-uncle's  bro- 
ther, then  on  failure  of  issue,  male  or  female,  to 
your  grand-uncle,  then  to  your  maternal  grand- 
father, with  remainder  to  his  daughter  then 
living  and  her  issue.  I  have  the  deeds  here  in 
this  bag,  and  as  a  freehold  it  passes  to  you 
without  let  or  impediment." 

Henrietta  cast  down  her  eyes  towards  the 
ground,  and  thought  without  reply. 

"Why,  you  do  not  seem  glad,"  said  the 
lavr}'er  ;  "  you  are  as  melancholy,  lady,  as  if  I 
had  been  telling  you  of  some  sad  catastrophe." 

"I  have  much  cause  for  melancholy,  sir," 
replied  Henrietta. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  rejoined  the  old  man ;  "  so  I  heard, 
so  I  heard.  But  there  was  something  told  me 
about  letters  which  proved  to  be  a  contract. 
Ha,  lady,  can  you  let  me  see  them  ? — will  you 
let  me  look  at  them  ?  There  are  strano^e  thino:s 
in  law,  dear  lady.  Law  is  a  famous  conjurer, 
which  out  of  remnants  of  old  parchment,  or  a 
few  black  strokes  upon  a  linen  rag,  can  raise 
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spirits  of  power  to  frighten  bad  men  from  evil 
courses." 

Henrietta  mused,  witli  the  small  delicate 
finger  resting  upon  the  fair  blue-veined  tem- 
ple, and  the  colour  varying  in  her  cheek. 
"  Leave  us,  Susan,"  she  said  at  length ;  and 
vrhen  the  maid  was  gone,  continued  gravely, 
"  I  seek  not,  sir,  to  force  myself  upon  any  man. 
I  seek  not  even  to  establish  in  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  whatever  rights 
those  letters  may  give  me ;  but  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  and  for  a  fairer  name  when  I  am 
dead  than  I  may  now  possess,  I  would  fain 
know  truly  what  construction  men  learned  in 
such  matters  will  put  upon  the  terms  which 
were  used  to  deceive  me.  I  will  show  you  these 
letters,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what  you  think." 

"  Not  I,  not  I,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "You 
shall  have  an  opinion  from  civilians  and  canon- 
ists. A  lawyer's  opinion,  madam,  is  not  worth 
a  fig,  except  in  his  own  particular  branch  of 
the  profession.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  matri- 
mony— never  had ;  but  let  me  have  the  letters, 
and  as  fast  as  I  can  make  Doctor  Doublesides 
go,  you  shall  have  the  best  opinion  that  the 
country  affords.     I  should  not  wonder,  how- 
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ever,  if  the  young  gentleman  was  more  eager 
to  prove  the  marriage  than  you  are,  when  he 
finds  what  an  inheritance  has  come  to  you." 

His  words  were  very  painful  to  Henrietta, 
though  she  saw  he  meant  them  kindly  and 
cheeringly .  The  very  thought  of  being  sought 
again  for  wealth,  when  love  and  devotion  had 
been  slighted  and  betrayed,  was  offensive  to 
her ;  but  she  knew  that  the  old  man  could  not 
understand  her  emotions,  and  therefore  she 
concealed  them,  answering  in  a  matter-of-fact 
tone,  "  So  paltry  a  sum  could  never  be  an 
object  to  him." 

"A  paltry  sum  !"  cried  the  old  lawyer,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  almost  amounting  to  indigna- 
tion ;  "your  ideas  must  be  very  vast,  madam,  to 
call  a  rental  of  two  thousand  a  year  a  paltry  sum." 

"  Two  thousand  a  year  !'-'  cried  Henrietta  ; 
*'  I  had  no  idea  that  its  amount  was  so  large." 

"  I  am  within  the  figure,"  said  the  man  of 
law ;  "  and  if  you  will  come  with  your  maid  to 
my  chambers  to-morrow,  I  will  show  you  the 
rent-roll  and  the  plan.  But  now  I  must  have 
the  letters,  for  my  time  is  precious." 

Henrietta  called  her  maid,  and  on  her  ap- 
pearing said,  "  Bring  hither  the  packet  sealed 
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up  in  the  trunk  mail ;  the  lesser  one,  with  the 
silk  round  it." 

She  gave  her  a  key  as  she  spoke,  and  in 
about  two  minutes  the  maid  returned  with  a 
packet  in  her  hand  ;  but,  at  the  very  moment 
she  opened  the  door,  Henrietta's  cheek  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"Hark! "  she  cried,  "it  is  Alcester's  step — it  is 
Alcester's  voice.  Give  this  gentleman  the  let- 
ters, Susan,"  and  turning  to  the  lawyer,  she 
added  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone,  "  Take  them, 
take  them,  and  away !  Do  not  let  him  see 
them  in  your  hands." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  the  lawyer,  slipping  them 
into  his  bag,  "  he  shall  not  see  them.  Good- 
morning,  madam ;  pray  remember  to  be  with 
me  at  noon — to-morrow,  and  then — " 

But  as  he  spoke  the  door  opened,  and  as, 
bowing  low,  Mr.  Whitaker  retired,  Lord  Al- 
cester  entered  the  room  with  a  quick  step  and 
ei  -*ted  look. 

So,"  cried  the  young  peer,  "  you  thought 
you  had  concealed  your  abode  from  me,  Hen- 
rietta." 

"  It  were  well  for  me,  my  lord,  if  I  had  done 
so,"  answered  the  lady,  "for  it   would  have 
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saved  me  some  pain,  it  appears;  but  I  made 
no  attempt  of  the  kind,  for  I  thought  the  part- 
ing was  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  it  was  to  me  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  I  should  not  have  to 
undergo  the  discomfort  of  seeing  you  again." 

Lord  Alcester  gazed  at  her  gloomily,  and 
at  length  replied,  '^  That  is  false, — it  was  not 
satisfactory,  Henrietta.  I  know  your  heart. 
You  cannot  conceal  it  from  me.  I  know  what 
that  calm  demeanor  cost  you :  I  know  what 
it  costs  you  now." 

"  If  you  do.  Lord  Alcester,"  replied  the  lady, 
rising,  "  the  more  disgrace  and  dishonour  to 
you  for  trampling  on  that  heart ;  the  more 
shame  to  you  for  coming  hither  now.  But 
you  do  not  know  my  heart,  and  never  have ; 
otherwise  you  would  see  and  understand,  that, 
with  fortitude  and  patience  ,to  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  injury  and  wrong  unmurmuring, 
with  love  that  nothing  could  quell  but  the 
knowledge  of  your  thorough  unworthiness, 
there  came  a  point  where  it  did  become  a 
satisfaction — not  unmixed  with  bitterness,  but 
a  satisfaction  still — to  break  the  chain  which 
had  so  long  bound  me,  to  spurn,  as  I  had  been 
spurned,  and  to  abandon  for   ever  a  life  of 
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shame,  into  which  I  had  been  partly  led  by 
deceit,  partly  forced  against  my  will." 

"And  how  will  you  live  now?"  demanded 
Lord  Alcester. 

"That  is  nought  to  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Henrietta ;  "  you  have  renounced  all  right  to 
rule  my  conduct  or  inquire  into  my  actions. 
Rest  satisfied,  however,  that  I  shall  live  by 
means  neither  disgraceful  to  Henrietta  Comp- 
ton,  nor  discreditable  to  a  woman,  who  though 
she  denies  your  right  to  direct  her,  as  long 
as  you  deny  her  right  to  call  herself  your  wife, 
has  ever,  will  ever  consider  herself  as  such,  in 
all  that  touches  your  honour  and  her  own. 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  insist  upon  your  leaving 
me,  for  your  presence  here  is  an  outrage." 

"You  insist!"  cried  Lord  Alcester,  with 
a  scoff;  "who  was  that  quitted  you  just 
now  ?" 

"  That,  my  lord,  you  have  no  right  to  ask," 
answered  the  lady  ;  "  but  to  satisfy  you  as 
mu"h  as  may  be,  it  was  my  lawyer." 

"Oh!  you  employ  men  of  law,  do  you?'* 
oxclaimed  the  peer. 

"  I  do,"  answered  Henrietta. 

There   was   a   silence    of   a   few   moments. 
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and  then  Lord  Alcester  said,  "  Against  me, 
perhaps?" 

"  IVo,  my  good  lord,"  replied  Henrietta ;  "  I 
am  not  so  insensible  of  my  own  dignity.  But 
I  trust  that  your  questions  are  at  an  end,  for  I 
am  not  disposed  to  answer  any  more ;  and 
I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  choose,"  said  the  peer,  sternly. 
"  You  must  return  with  me,  Henrietta.  You 
are  making  yourself  miserable,  and  me 
too." 

"  I  will  never  return,  Lord  Alcester,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  till,  by  every  formal  act, 
you  sanctify  and  recognise  in  the  sight  of  man 
that  union  which  is  already  a  marriage  in  the 
sight  of  God.  But  this,  I  know  right  well, 
you  seek  not  to  do, — I  believe  that  you  will 
never  seek  it,  and  therefpre  I  desire  you  to 
leave  me." 

"What  if  I  say  No  ?"  asked  the  peer. 

"  Then  I  shall  be  driven  to  force  you,"  said 
Henrietta ;  "  I  am  not  here  without  protection. 
I  am  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  citizen  of 
London ;  and  I  shall  not  apply  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  in  vain  to  protect  me  from 
insult  and  injury,  even  though  they  be  offered 
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to  a  woman  by  a  peer  of  England.     I  insist, 
my  lord,  that  you  g'o,  and  at  once." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Lord  Alcester ;  and 
instantly  raising  her  voice,  Henrietta  exclaimed, 
"  Susan,  call  up  your  cousin,  Master  Griesly." 

"  Stay,  stay ! "  cried  the  young  nobleman  ; 
but  the  maid  was  gone  on  her  errand  ere  she 
heard  his  call.  "  I  will  go  when  I  have  received 
back  what  is  mine,"  he  continued.  "  You  have 
taken  away  a  letter  of  mine — a  letter  addressed 
to  me — which  in  my  foolish  haste,  when  last  we 
met,  I  left  upon  the  table  in  my  book-room. 
It  you  must  return  at  once,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  moment." 

"I  have  it  not,"  replied  Henrietta.  "  I  took 
up  your  own  letters  to  me,  which  you  passion- 
ately cast  down,  for  I  would  not  have  menials 
read  and  know  all  that  was  once  written  by 
him  who  had  so  belied  his  own  words  ;  but  I 
have  none  other." 

"  No  evasion,"  cried  Lord  Alcester,  sharply, 
hearing  a  step  upon  the  stairs ;  "  bring  me  the 
letter,  I  say,  or  I  will  fetch  officers  and  search 
for  it  myself." 

"  If  you  dare,  you  may,"  cried  Henrietta, 
with  her  eyes  flashing  brightly  at  the  insult. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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"  You  are  but  seeking  a  pretext  to  treat  me 
with  indignity.  Leave  me,  sir,  at  once,  with- 
out more  offence. — Oh,  Master  Griesly,  I  am 
glad  you  are  here.  This  gentleman  comes 
hither  to  insult  me  in  your  house.  I  crave 
your  protection,  and  beg  that  if  he  does  not 
instantly  quit  me,  you  would  send  to  some 
justice  of  the  peace  for  means  to  make  him." 

*'  Oh  !  I  will  soon  make  him,  Mistress  Comp- 
ton,"  said  stout  John  Griesly ;  "  we  have  a 
constable  next  door,  and  do  not  suffer  ruffling 
here.     Do  you  choose  to  go  at  once,  master  ?  " 

"  You  should  say  Lord  Alcester,"  replied  the 
peer,  trying  to  browbeat  him. 

"  Lord  or  no  lord,  you'll  soon  be  in  the 
compter,  if  you  do  not  go,"  said  the  grocer, 
"  you  have  your  men  at  the  door,  I  know ;  but 
we  can  deal  with  them  too^  methinks." 

Lord  Alcester  glared  at  him  furiously,  as 
if  doubtful  how  he  should  act :  but  there  was 
a  secret  in  his  breast  which  counselled  forbear- 
ance. He  dared  not  have  that  letter  which  he 
sought  for,  seen  by  other  eyes ;  and  after  pausing 
for  a  moment  or  two,  he  turned  sharply  round, 
and  left  the  room  and  the  house. 

Henrietta  made  a  sign  to  her  maid  to  leaye 
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Iier,  and  as  soon  as  the  girl  and  her  cousin 
had  retired,  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Two  thousand  a  year?"  said  the  grocer  to 
Susan  in  low  voice,  as  soon  as  they  were  at  the 
back  of  the  door. 

"  Ay,  John,  not  a  penny  less,"  answered  the 
maid  ;  "  I  heard  the  lawyer  say  it  with  my  own 
ears." 

"  I  don't  wonder,  then,  that  the  young  fellow 
is  so  sharp  to  get  her  back  again,"  rejoined 
the  cousin  ;  "  but  he  sha'n't,  if  I  can  help  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  Henrietta  wept ;  and  did 
not  for  many  minutes  recover  her  composure. 
When  thought  returned,  however,  her  memory 
reverted  to  the  scene  with  the  letters,  which  had 
taken  place  between  herself  and  Lord  Alcester 
at  Malwood ;  and  she  suddenly  started  up  with 
a  feeling  of  terror,  as  if  she  had  committed  a 
crime.  She  recollected  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing a  letter  when  she  entered,  that  he  had  laid 
it  down  upon  the  table  while  he  spoke  with 
her  and  perused  the  note  from  Sir  Frederick 
Beltingham,  and  that,  in  his  fit  of  hasty 
passion,  he  had  swept  everything  off  the  table 
at  once,  and  trampled  upon  the  papers.     She 

c  2 
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remembered  well,  too,  that  she  had  picked 
them  up,  and  put  them  by  without  looking  at 
them  ;  and  she  asked  herself  if  she  could  have 
taken  the  letter  he  had  been  reading,  too ;  if  he 
might  not  now  be  in  the  right,  and  she  in  the 
wrong.  She  hurried  instantly  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  to  which  the  maid  had  just  returned, 
opened  the  trunk  mail  with  hands  trembling 
from  agitation,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Susan,  what  have  you  done  1  You  have  given 
the  lawyer  the  wrong  packet.  Here  is  that 
which  I  intended  for  him  :  the  other  larger 
packet  is  gone.  Fly  to  him  quick ;  take  these, 
and  bring  the  others  back.  They  prove  nothing. 
These  are  the  important  papers." 

The  girl  excusing  herself  as  well  as  she 
could,  hastened  to  obey ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  brought  back  to  her  mistress  the  packet 
of  Lord  Alcester's  letters,  which  she  had  offered 
to  give  up  to  him  at  Mai  wood.  Henrietta 
opened  it  eagerly,  and  looked  over  the  papers 
one  by  one.  She  found  none  that  was  not  in 
his  hand  and  addressed  to  herself;  and  with  a 
mind  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  having, 
even  inadvertently,  wronged  him,  she  sat  down 
more  calm,  and  waited  the  next  turn  of  fate. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

I  WILL  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  how  many 
days  Henrietta  Compton  had  occupied  in  the 
journey  to  London ;  but  the  acute  reader,  who 
has  noticed  with  scrupulous  accuracy  every 
event  that  has  been  hitherto  related,  will  easily 
perceive — nay,  has  already  perceived — that  she 
could  not  have  reached  the  capital  for  two 
or  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Gertrude 
Ellerton.  It  is  now  my  task  to  tell  how  those 
days  had  passed  with  the  fair  visitor  at  Lord 
Russell's  house,  Southampton  Place ;  but  I 
must  do  so  very  briefly.  Indeed,  one  or  two 
sentences  will  be  sufficient. 

The  days  had  gone  by  in  great  happiness — 
such  as  she  had  not  known  for  years.  She 
had  visited  her  father  every  night :  Francis  de 
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Vipont  was  a  tenant  of  the  same  house  with 
herself,  and  high  and  happy  love  strewed 
the  path  of  time  with  flowers.  They  sat 
together  and  dreamed  the  dreams  of  young 
aifection  ;  they  conversed  together,  and  talked 
the  poetry  of  love.  Lord  Francis  almost  for- 
got how  the  hours  went,  and  could  have  re- 
mained there  for  ever,  thinking  of  nought  but 
Gertrude  Ellerton,  had  not  Lord  Russell  woke 
him  from  his  trance,  by  taking  him  aside  on 
the  third  morning,  and  saying,  "  I  must  force  a 
subject  on  you,  my  young  friend,  which  I  have 
hitherto  avoided,  to  give  you  time  for  thought. 
The  circumstances,  however,  are  these.  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  has  been  with  me  this 
morning,  and  has  had  a  letter  from  your 
father " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  dear  lord," 
replied  the  young  nobleman ;  "  I  was  not  even 
aware  that  my  father  was  acquainted  with 
him  ;  but  Lord  Howard  is  a  villain,  as  I  can 
prove,  should  need  be." 

"  He  is  my  cousin.  Lord  Francis,"  said 
Russell,  calmly ;  "  but  yet,  I  will  not  alto- 
gether contradict  you,  though  the  term  is, 
perhaps,  too  harsh.     He  is  not  a  man  I  like. 
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But  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  his  visit.  Your 
father  has  written  to  him,  it  seems,  though 
knowing  little  of  him,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  Lord  Howard,  conveyed  by 
your  cousin  Alcester,  and  relating  to  a  sub- 
ject for  which  I  lately  asked  your  attention. 
Your  father,  I  find,  refers  him,  for  an  answer, 
to  a  letter  on  the  state  of  the  country,  written 
by  the  Earl  to  Lord  Alcester ;  and  though  the 
epistle  to  Howard,  which  I  have  seen,  is  very 
brief,  yet  it  contains  expressions  which  both 
surprise  and  alarm  me.  He  says,  amongst 
other  things,  that  whatever  is  done  must  be 
done  quickly,  and  that  he  is  ready,  at  two 
days'  notice,  to  do  all  that  he  mentioned  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Alcester.  This  astonishes  me, 
because  I  found  him  when  I  saw  him,  five  or 
six  days  ago,  somewhat  backward  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  resisting  arbitrary  power  at 
all.  It  alarms  me,  because  Howard  is  not  to 
be  trusted  in  such  matters.  He  is  rash  and 
intemperate,  though  I  believe  he  means  well. 
Of  Lord  Alcester,  I  know  little  or  nothing  : 
but  his  reputation  for  prudence  and  conduct 
does  not  stand  high.  The  sudden  change  in 
your  father's  views  impresses  me  with  a  belief. 
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that  he  has  heard  of  the  efforts  making  in 
behalf  of  Sir  William  Ellerton,  and  has  some 
occasion  to  dread  the  result.  I  speak  frankly, 
my  young  friend  ;  for  I  fear  that  he  may  he 
hurried  on  by  bad  advice  and  worse  infor- 
mation, not  only  to  compromise  himself,  but 
to  frustrate  the  plans  of  others  for  the  security, 
I  will  not  call  it  the  deliverance,  of  their 
country.  I  say  bad  advice,  for  Lord  Howard 
is,  I  know,  so  intimately  linked  with  some  of 
the  most  violent  and  dangerous  men  in  the 
land,  that,  as  far  as  possible,  I  avoid  inter- 
course with  him." 

*'  But  what  would  you  have  me  do,  my  dear 
lord?''  demanded  the  young  nobleman;  "I 
have  no  power  or  influence  with  my  father." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  would  have  you  ride  down 
at  once,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  any  attempt  at  resistance  would 
be  utterly  vain  at  the  present  moment.  We 
must  remain  tranquil,  by  all  means,  till  the 
people  are  themselves  convinced  of  the  peril 
in  which  they  place  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  by  flattering  and  fawning  upon  a  de- 
spotic and  papistical  court.  We  are  totally 
unprepared  to  take  any  other  steps  to  arrest 
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the  march  of  arbitrary  power,  than  those  of 
petitioning  for  the  assembhng  of  Parliament, 
and  of  protesting  against  the  measures  of 
the  court.  We  may  make  ourselves  ready 
against  the  future ;  but  any  other  measures 
than  these,  at  present,  would  be  mere  madness, 
and  would  justly  subject  us  to  punishment.  If 
you  do  not  choose  to  speak  to  him  in  your  own 
name,  speak  in  mine ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  your  cousin.  Lord  Alcester,  who,  I  judge, 
is  now  in  London,  or  about  to  visit  the  capital, 
I  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  nature  of  your 
father's  communication  to  him,  and  do  all  in 
my  power  to  prevent  rash  measures  from 
being  adopted  by  any  one — though  remember, 
that,  with  determination  unalterable,  I  will  pur- 
sue the  path  which  my  duty  to  my  country 
requires,  and  which  prudence  sanctions." 

"  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,"  answered  Lord 
Francis ;  "  though  I  may  differ  from  you,  my 
dear  lord,  as  to  the  means  and  the  season  ; 
but  tell  me,  is  that  matter  very  pressing,  for  I 
would  fain  remain  another  day  to  urge  my 
own  friends,  whom  I  could  not  find  yesterday, 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  William  Ellerton's  just 
claims  ?  " 
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"  It  is  most  pressing,"  said  Lord  Russell ; 
"  there  are  various  sinister  reports  about  the 
town  of  plots  for  assassinating  the  king. 
Most  probably  they  are  fictitious — a  meal-tub 
affair — but,  if  perchance,  the  very  wildest  en- 
thusiasts should  have  devised  such  a  thing,  and 
it  should  be  brought  home  to  them,  depend 
upon  it,  popular  folly  and  court  intrigue  will 
contrive  to  confound  those  who  have  followed 
the  sanest  and  most  justifiable  course  in  main- 
tenance of  their  country's  freedom,  with  the 
criminals  who  have  contemplated  acts  which 
would  disgrace  the  holiest  cause.  I  think, 
then,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  would  have 
you  but  take  leave  of  Gertrude,  and  set  out  at 
once.  As  to  Sir  William  Ellerton,  I  believe 
your  stay  could  be  of  no  advantage.  Al- 
though I,  for  one,  think  Danby  criminal, 
nevertheless,  so  long  as  he  and  the  other  lords 
are  kept  in  the  Tower,  I  see  not  what  excuse 
can  be  made  for  dealing  more  leniently  with 
Sir  William." 

The  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Russell  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  after 
this  conversation,  Francis  de  Vipont  was  on 
his  way  to  Ellerton  Castle,  whither  we  may 
pursue  his  steps  hereafter. 
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The  day  passed  somewhat  cheerlessly  to 
Gertrude ;  but  as  the  evening  light  was  fading 
away  in  the  sky,  and  she  sat  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Russell,  listening  to  a  letter  from  a 
foreign  court  which  the  former  was  reading, 
one  of  the  servants  brought  in  a  large  packet, 
and  placed  it  in  his  mistress's  hands,  saying, 
*'  A  messenger  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
my  lady,  waits,  not  knowing  if  there  be 
any  answer." 

Lady  Russell  opened  the  packet,  and  took 
out  a  parchment,  which  she  gazed  at  for  a 
moment  with  a  look  of  interest,  then  raising 
her  head,  she  replied,  "  My  most  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Duke ;  I  will  write  to  his  Grace 
hereafter." 

As  soon  as  the  servant  had  quitted  the 
room,  she  threw  her  arms  round  Gertrude, 
and  kissed  her  cheek.  "  I  give  you  my  joy, 
my  dear  child,"  she  said ;  "  this  is  your  father's 
pardon,  under  the  great  seal." 

"  Let  me  see — let  me  see ! "  cried  Lord 
Russell.  "  On  my  life!  Rachel,  you  have 
done  more  than  I  conceived  possible."  And 
taking  the  parchment  from  her  hands,  he  read 
it  in  silence,  while  Lady  Russell  gazed  at  it 
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over  his  arm  on  one  side,  and  Gertrude  on  the 
other. 

"  You  shall  take  it  to  him  yourself,  this 
very  night,"  said  Lord  Russell,  turning  his 
eyes  to  Gertrude's  face.  "  I  must  not  go  with 
you  myself,  I  fear,  for  various  reasons ;  but  I 
will  send  our  good  old  servant,  Atkinson,  to 
bear  you  company,  and  two  stout  porters  to 
carry  you  thither  in  a  chair.  Bring  him  hither 
with  you,  Gertrude.  The  feeling  of  security 
is  so  sweet,  that  I  am  well  convinced  he  will 
be  glad  to  enjoy  it  even  in  a  short  journey 
from  house  to  house." 

Gertrude's  heart  overflowed,  and  though 
she  could  not  answer,  she  took  her  noble 
friend's  hand,  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  it; 
then  cast  herself  into  the  arms  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell, and  wept. 

The  chair  was  ordered  at  once ;  but  before 
all  was  ready,  night  had  fallen ;  and  with  a 
link  before  her,  the  fair  girl  set  out  upon 
her  way,  carried  swaying  up  and  down 
amongst  the  numerous  lights  and  innumerable 
passengers  which  then  thronged  the  streets  of 
London,  at  that  curious  jog-trot  pace  pecu- 
liar to  the  porters  of  the  capital.    On  foot,  or  in 
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a  carriage,  she  would  have  known  every  step  of 
the  way ;  but  now,  hurried  along,  with  curtains 
half  drawn,  and  seeing  nothing  distinctly  but 
figures  which  approached  so  close  to  the  chair 
that  they  seemed  about  to  run  against  her,  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  course  the  chairmen  took, 
and  only  in  her  impatience  thought  it  very  long. 
Sometimes  she  was  inclined  to  fancy  they  had 
made  some  mistake ;  but  the  figure  of  the  old 
servant,  Atkinson,  to  whom  Lord  Russell  had 
given  directions  himself,  and  who  walked 
close  by  her  side,  with  his  hand  upon  the 
large  gilt  handle  of  the  door,  re-assured 
her. 

At  length  the  chair  was  borne  into  darker 
and  less-frequented  streets,  and  nought  was  to 
be  seen  but  a  lamp  here  and  there,  and  the 
red  glare  of  the  link  upon  the  houses  which 
they  passed.  Soon  after,  the  chairmen  stopped, 
and  Atkinson,  tapping  at  the  glass,  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  My  lord  thought,  madam,  that 
perhaps  you  might  like  to  walk  on  from  this 
place,  and  told  me  to  ask  you." 

"  I  see  no  need.  Master  Atkinson,"  said  the 
young  lady ;  "  but  as  Lord  Russell  hinted 
it,  I  will  follow  the  suggestion."     The  door 
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was  immediately  opened,  and  stepping  out, 
Gertrude  looked  around.  "  You  must  be 
wrong,"  she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am!" 

"  This  is  Milk-street,^madam,"  replied  the 
servant ;  "  my  lord  told  me  to  come  up  Milk- 
street,  and  stop  to  ask  you  if  you  pleased  to 
walk,  at  the  first  corner." 

"  Wood-street,  you  mean,  Atkinson,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  So  it  was  ! "  exclaimed  the  servant,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise  and  reminiscence.  "  I  beg  you  a 
thousand  pardons,  madam  ;  but  Wood-street 
is  close  by.  Had  you  not  better  get  into  the 
chair  again?" 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  will 
walk ;  it  cannot  be  far."  Thus  saying,  she 
went  on,  with  the  servant  keeping  close  to  her 
side  to  direct  her,  and  the  link-boy  marching 
on  before,  till  the  well-known  front  of  Shep- 
herd's house  appeared,  and  Gertrude  was 
approaching  the  private  entrance,  when  two 
men  suddenly  came  forth  from  the  great  door 
of  the  store,  and  advanced  with  a  hurried  step 
towards  her.  One  was  a  complete  stranger  to 
her  ;  but  on  the  face  of  the  other  the  light  of 
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the  link  flashed  as  he  approached,  and  she 
beheld  Lord  Alcester. 

"  I  shall  away  to  the  country  as  quick  as 
possible,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  "  and  if 
you  would  follow  my  advice,  you  would  do  so 
too,  Escrick." 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  answered  the  other  ;  "  you 
are  frightened  without  cause." 

At  that  moment  Lord  Alcester's  eyes  turned 
upon  Gertrude,  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  ex- 
claiming, "  Ha,  my  fair  tenant  of  the  cottage  ! 
you  here,  in  London  town?"  and  he  would 
have  taken  her  hand  ;  but  Gertrude  drew  back 
indignantly,  saying,  "  Let  me  pass,  Lord  Alces- 
ter. Thank  God  !  I  am  not  without  protection 
now." 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sir,"  said  Atkinson. 
"  Are  you  drunk,  to  insult  a  lady  thus  in  the 
open  street?"  and  he  pushed  Lord  Alcester 
aside,  thrusting  him  against  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrick. 

"  Hallo,  knave  ! "  cried  the  latter  ;  "  I  have 
seen  your  face  somewhere  before,  but  never- 
theless I  will  break  your  pate  for  you ;"  and 
he  struck  the  man  a  blow  with  a  cane  he 
carried  in  his   hand.     At  the  same  moment 
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Lord  Alcester  caught  Gertrude's  arm,  and 
was  saying,  "  Hear  me  a  little,  fair  maid,  I  wish 
to  ask  you  some  questions  " — when  suddenly  a 
tall  figure  interposed  between  him  and  Lord 
Howard,  and  catching  each  by  the  collar  at 
once,  threw  them  violently  to  the  right  and 
left,  till  they  reeled  against  the  houses. 
"Back  to  your  kennels,  hounds!"  cried  a 
voice  Gertrude  was  right  glad  to  hear.  "  Put 
up  your  dishonoured  sword,  Howard  of  Es- 
crick,"  continued  the  juggler,  "  or  I  will  call 
the  watch,  and  consign  you  to  the  23lace  fit  for 
such  as  you ;  and  put  up  yours,  too,  licentious 
boy — your  punishment  is  coming  quicker  than 
you  think.  Go  home  and  meditate  on  what 
you  have  done.  Tell  your  confederate  uncle, 
to  look  to  his  safety,  for  his  treason  and  yours 
are  known  What!  still  snarling,  cur?  Up 
with  your  sword,  I  say.  Have  I  not  spoken 
plain  enough  1 — Ha !  here  comes  the  watch." 

Lord  Alcester  instantly  thrust  his  weapon 
back  into  the  scabbard,  and  hurried  away. 
Lord  Howard  had  been  nimbler  with  his 
limbs,  and  was  already  gone ;  but  neither 
was  much  too  soon  in  departing  ;  for  the  next 
moment  three  or  four  men  of  the  city  guard 
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came  up  to  Gertrude  and  her  companions, 
looking  sharply  at  them  for  an  instant,  and 
then  demanding,  "  What  is  there  toward  here? 
We  heard  high  words." 

"  I  saw  swords  gleam,"  said  another  man. 

"'Twas  but  two  ruffling  gallants  were  in- 
clined to  insult  this  lady,"  answered  the  jug- 
gler, "when  I,  knowing  her,  came  up,  and 
they  drew  upon  me." 

"  One  of  them  struck  me  on  the  head,"  said 
the  old  servant ;  "  but  if  my  lord  hears  of  it, 
he  will  punish  him,  I  warrant,  as  well  as  for 
stopping  this  young  lady,  his  ward." 

"  And  who  is  your  lord,  friend  ?"  asked  the 
chief  of  the  watch.  "  You  may  as  well  tell 
us  who  the  lady  is,  too." 

"  My  master  is  the  good  Lord  Russell," 
replied  Atkinson, with  pride  in  his  tone;  "and 
this  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  his  ward." 

"  What !  insult  the  Lord  Russell's  people 
in  the  streets  of  London!"  cried  the  watch- 
man. "Which  way  did  they  take?  After 
them,  good  fellows ;  we  may  catch  thera 
yet.  They  went  down  Lawrence  Lane,  I 
think." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Atkinson  ;  "  I  thought 
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that  the  good  men  of  London  would  not  suffer 
a  Russell  to  have  indignity  done  to  his  people. 
— Here  is  the  door,  madam." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Gertrude,  for  a  moment," 
said  the  juggler,  drawing  her  aside,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone.  "  You  are  seeking  your 
father,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  noble  friend,"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  a  glad  smile  taking  place  of  the  anxious 
look  which  her  alarm  had  left.  "  I  have  his 
pardon  here — a  full,  free  pardon." 

"That  is  glad  news,  indeed!"  said  the 
juggler;  "and  it  is  Ormond's  doing.  I  can 
now  tell  you,  without  exciting  alarm,  what  I 
have  to  tell.  It  is  vain  seeking  your  father 
there.  I  have  just  been  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  he  is  not  there." 

"  Not  there!"  cried  Gertrude,  in  terror  and 
surprise ;  but  the  next  instant  she  added,  in  a 
more  hopeful  tone,  "  you  did  not  ask  for  him 
by  the  right  name.  He  has  been  called  Master 
Fenwick  since  he  came  hither." 

"He  is  not  there,  dear  Gertrude,"  replied 
the  other.  "  I  did  ask  for  him  by  the  name 
of  Fenwick;  but  the  house  is  vacant  of  all 
but  a  woman  servant,  and  she  assures  me  he 
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is  gone — bow  or  where,  she  could  not  or 
would  not  tell.'* 

"  She  will  tell  me,"  answered  Gertrude ; 
"  and  perhaps  he  may  be  there  still.  I  do 
not  think  the  girl  knows  the  room  he  inha- 
bited ;  for  it  was  always  Shepherd  himself  who 
lighted  us  thither.  At  all  events,  let  us  in- 
quire farther.  Is  not  Master  Shepherd  at 
home  himself?     He  usually  is  at  this  hour." 

"  He  is  not  so  now,  and  will  not  be  for 
long,"  replied  the  juggler,  with  meaning  em- 
phasis ;  and  bending  his  head,  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  "  Shepherd  is  in  Newgate,  on  a  charge 
of  treason.  I  wish  you,  dear  Gertrude,  to 
return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Southampton 
Place,  and  give  Lord  Russell,  privately,  the 
news  I  now  give  you.  I  think  it  may  be 
important  to  him,  though  I  am  not  sure. 
You  may  tell  him  I  sent  you,  and  mention  mv 
name,  if  you  please." 

"  In  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  treason !" 
repeated  the  lady,  thoughtfully,  as  the  scene 
she  had  beheld  through  the  half-open  doors  of 
the  warehouse  on  her  first  visit  to  her  father, 
recurred  to  her  mind.  "  I  will  go  directly — 
only  let   me  ascertain  whether  my  father  be 
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really  gone  or  not,  and  whether  he  have  left 
any  message  or  letter  for  me.  You  will  come 
with  me,  will  you  not?" 

"Readily,"  replied  the  juggler;  and,  ad- 
vancing to  the  door,  he  rang  the  bell. 

"  Ah,  lady,  is  that  you?"  said  the  woman- 
servant,  who  came  to  the  step  at  the  summons. 
"  You  don't  know  all  the  sad  things  that  have 
happened.  They  have  taken  my  poor  master 
away  to  Newgate,  and  say  he  is  guilty  of  high 
treason,  God  wot !  though  he,  poor,  honest 
man,  never  was  guilty  of  any  worse  fault  than 
selling  Canary  for  Xeres,  in  all  his  days, 
I  '11  answer  for  him." 

"  But  what  is  become  of  his  lodgers  ?"  asked 
Gertrude,  anxiously  ;  "  they  did  not  take  them 
also." 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  madam ;"  said  the 
girl.  "  You  see,  I  do  not  know  much  of  what 
happened ;  for  I  was  so  frightened  that  when 
Jeremiah,  the  prentice,  brought  me  the  news 
that  there  were  council  messengers  and  con- 
stables in  the  house,  I  ran  and  hid  myself  in 
the  coal-house." 

"  And  where  are  the  young  men  V  asked 
Gertrude.     "  Can  they  not  tell  us  more  ?" 
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"No,  they  are  all  gone  home,"  replied  the 
servant ;  "  but  Jeremiah  told  me  all  about  it ; 
how  they  apprehended  my  master,  and  then 
searched  the  house  from-  top  to  bottom,  and 
took  away  all  the  papers  they  could  find,  and 
drank  a  pitcher  of  the  best  wine." 

"  And  are  you  quite  sure  that  Master  Fen- 
wick  is  gone  ?  "  demanded  the  lady  ;  "  he  may 
still  be  concealed  in  his  room,  which  is  difficult 
to  find." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  girl;  "I  have  been  in 
that  room  twice  since  the  messengers  went; 
and  there  he  is  not." 

"  Did  he  leave  no  paper,  there  ? "  inquired 
the  juggler,  who  stood  by  Gertrude's  side. 

"  If  he  did,  the  men  took  it  away,"  said  the 
servant ;  "  for  they  did  not  leave  a  scrap  that 
was  written  upon  so  big  as  the  rind  of  an 
onion ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  took  the 
gentlemen,  too,  for  they  neither  apprehended 
the  prentices,  nor  the  serving  men  and 
coopers ;  and  I  think  some  of  the  lads  would 
have  told  me  if  such  a  thing  had  hap- 
pened." 

"This  is  enough,  Gertrude,"  said  the  jug- 
gler.    "  Give  the  woman  notice  of  the  errand 
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that  brought  you  hither ;  for  that  can  but  do 
good ;  and  then  hasten  back  to  convey  the 
intelligence  of  what  has  occurred  here  to 
Southampton  Place.  I  fear  the  tidings  thereof 
may  be  of  but  little  less  importance  than  those 
which  you  carried  thence." 

"  Should  Master  Fenwick  or  his  friend  re- 
turn," said  Gertrude,  turning  to  the  woman  at 
this  suggestion,  "  inform  him  I  have  been  here, 
and  brought  with  me  a  full  pardon  for  Sir 
William  Ellerton.  He  will  know  who  I 
mean." 

*'  I  shall  not  stay  here  alone  all  night,  in- 
deed," answered  the  girl,  with  a  sullen  air, 
"  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  in  this  large 
rambling  place.  So  I  shall  go  home  to  my 
aunt's,  and  come  back  at  daylight  to-mor- 
row." 

The  juggler  mused  for  a  moment.  It  was 
evident  the  girl  sought  to  be  bribed  to  stay, 
and  he  calculated  the  chances  rapidly  of  Sir 
William  Ellerton's  return.  " Come,  Gertrude," 
he  said  at  length,  "  I  will  walk  with  you ;" 
and  as  she  turned  an  inquiring  glance  to  his 
face,  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  He  will  not 
return,    Gertrude  —  at    least,    not    to-night. 
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There  is  no  likelihood  of  it.  Have  you  walked 
all  this  way,  dear  girl  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  the  chair  is 
close  at  hand.  But  this  is  very  sad,  when  I 
had  joyous  news  for  my  poor  father,  to  find 
that  he  is  gone,  and  left  no  trace  by  which  I 
can  discover  him." 

"  He  has  gone  in  haste,  Gertrude,"  said  the 
juggler  ;  "  probably  on  tidings  of  an  approach- 
ing visit  of  the  messengers  to  Shepherd's 
house,  and  perhaps  from  some  misappre- 
hension of  their  object.  But  I  will  discover 
him  soon.  I  have  seen  his  trusty  com- 
panion, and  from  him  it  was  that  I  learned 
his  abode.  He  also  knows  where  to  find  me  ; 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  long  without  news. 
Your  tidings  are  indeed  joyful  ones,  but  more 
remains  to  be  done.  You  must  have  the 
estates  back  again,  sweet  Gertrude." 

"  Oh,  that  is  beyond  hope ;"  replied  the 
lady,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  so,"  said  her  companion ; 
"but  we  shall  see.     Is  this  your  chair?" 

He  placed  her  in  the  vehicle,  which  they 
now  approached ;  and  then  leaning  in,  before 
the  door  was  closed,  he  repeated  the  injunction 
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he  had  given  before,  but  still  more  earnestly, 
"  Tell  Lord  Russell  this  very  night  of  Shep- 
herd's arrest,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  ;  "  I  have 
my  fears,  Gertrude — I  have  my  fears." 

"  And  I  also,"  replied  the  lady.  "  I  will 
not  fail ;"  and  the  door  being  shut,  she  was 
borne  away. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  galloped  along  the 
road  ;  for  the  black  care  which  so  frequently 
sits  behind  the  horseman  is  as  good  as  whip 
and  spur.  The  news  he  had  heard  from  Lord 
Russell  had  alarmed  him  much,  for  though 
a  cautious  man,  yet  his  father  he  knew  to  be 
a  very  vehement  and  eager  politician.  Dif- 
fering altogether  from  Lord  Russell,  it  was  as 
a  party  man,  rather  than  as  a  patriot,  that  his 
enthusiasms  were  aroused  ;  and  differing, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree,  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  he  had  none  of  that  versatility 
of  character  which  has  received  a  black  im- 
mortality from  the  scorching  pen  of  Dry  den. 
Self-interest  led  him,  it  is  true,  as  it  did 
Achitophel,  but  with  him  it  led  always  in  the 
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same  direction.  The  few  words  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell had  pointed  out  to  the  son  the  secret 
workings  of  the  father's  heart,  and  had  shown 
how  the  eager  grasping  spirit  might  march 
in  the  same  course  with  political  fanaticism. 
Lord  Francis  saw  not,  indeed,  how  the  return 
of  Sir  William  Ellerton  could  affect  his 
father's  property,  at  least  in  a  direct  manner, 
for  the  reversal  of  the  outlawry  could  not  in- 
validate the  grant  from  the  crown.  It  is  true 
that  the  presence  of  Gertrude's  father  in  Eng- 
land might  be  a  continual  reproach  to  the 
man  who  had  obtained  possession  of  his 
estates;  but  still  Lord  Francis  knew  very 
well  that  his  father  would  not  think  himself 
called  upon  to  surrender  them  to  their  pre- 
vious owner ;  for,  although  he  had  privately 
professed  at  first,  to  receive  them  merely  as 
a  sort  of  trustee  for  his  cousin,  yet  since  the 
meeting  and  the  duel  which  was  known  to  have 
taken  place  between  Sir  William  and  himself, 
he  had  never  held  the  same  language,  but  had 
spoke  of  the  Ellerton  property  as  absolutely 
and  permanently  his  own.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  greedy 
and  avaricious  man  would  lono-  to  streng^then 
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himself  in  possession  of  that  which  he  had 
wrongly  obtained  ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
court  party  then  in  power  were  likely  to  look 
with  the  highest  degree  of  favour  upon  the 
claims  of  one  who,  like  Sir  William  Ellerton, 
had  suffered  long  and  severely  for  the  same 
political  principles  which  they  professed.  That 
they  were  all-powerful  for  the  time  was  evi- 
dent ;  that  the  considerations  of  equity,  jus- 
tice, or  law,  would  prove  no  impediment  to 
anything  they  chose  to  do,  had  been  proved 
a  dozen  times  within  the  last  few  months  ; 
and  that  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  even  lives  of  their 
opponents  would  be  perilled  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  power,  could  not  be  doubted. 
Such  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  young 
nobleman  conceived  his  father  to  have  acted, 
although  he  could  hardly  imagine  that  he 
had  proceeded  to  such  rash  steps  as  Lord 
Russell's  intelligence  implied,  without  some 
more  powerful  motive  than  was  apparent. 

Meditations  upon  these  subjects  occupied 
his  thoughts  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
morning's  journey :  and  the  eagerness  which 
intense  thought  almost  always  generates  in  a 
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young  mind,  hurried  him  more  rapidly  forward 
than  was  beneficial  to  his  horse's  wind  and 
strength.  The  poor  animal  which  bore  him 
seemed  a  good  deal  distressed  when  he  halted 
for  an  hour  about  forty  miles  from  London, 
and  the  horses  of  his  servants  were  well  nigh 
knocked  up.  More  than  thirty  miles  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished;  and  when  the 
young  nobleman  again  mounted,  the  groom 
ventured  to  say,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go 
a  little  slower,  my  lord,  or  the  beasts  won't 
hold  out." 

"  I  will  go  slower,  Martin,"  replied  his 
master ;  "  but  I  intend  to  get  fresh  horses  for 
myself  and  two  of  you  ten  miles  on,  at  Ford. 
The  others  can  come  after.  I  wish  to  get 
in  before  dark." 

"  You  will  not  do  it,  my  lord,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  it  is  six  o'clock  now,  and  Harrington's 
horses  are  not  very  good." 

"  We  must  try,"  said  Lord  Francis,  and 
rode  on.  About  half-past  seven,  going  at  a 
slower  pace,  he  reached  the  small  country 
town  called  Ford,  and  riding  up  to  the  door  of 
the  only  inn  where  he  was  known,  he  inquired 
eagerly  for  horses. 
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"  There  is  not  one  in  the  stable,  my  lord," 
replied  the  landlord,  who  had  come  out.  "  A 
council  messenger  and  his  two  followers  took 
them  all  away  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  They 
seemed  in  great  haste  to  catch  some  one ;  but 
I  could  not  make  out  who  it  was." 

The  news  was  not  pleasant  to  Francis  de 
Vipont ;  and  after  musing  for  a  moment  he  dis- 
mounted, and  examined  all  the  horses  atten- 
tively. His  own  seemed  still  the  freshest  of 
the  four,  and  turning  to  the  landlord,  he  said, 
"  Bring  out  a  large  bowl  of  strong  beer,  and 
give  it  to  him.  I  must  get  on  to-night,  at 
all  events." 

The  landlord  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but 
the  beer  was  soon  produced,  and  the  bit  being 
taken  out  of  the  horse's  mouth,  he  thrust  in  his 
muzzle,  and  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 

"  Now,  Martin,"  said  his  master,  "  I  shall  go 
on  alone.  You  follow  with  the  rest  as  early 
as  possible  to-morrow."  Thus  saying,  he 
mounted  again,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  trot 
along  the  road  till  he  reached  a  cross,  which 
marked  out  the  separation  of  the  road  into 
three  branches  ;  and  choosing  a  path  which 
was  not  only  shorter  than  the  highway,  but  also 
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easier  for  the  horse's  feet,  as  it  led  over  the  hills 
where  turf  was  abundant,  he  directed  his  course 
towards  Ellerton,  by  Morrington  and  Mal- 
wood.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  sun  sank 
below  the  horizon,  but  the  young  nobleman 
knew  the  country  well,  and  the  evening  was 
clear  and  fine.  "  I  can  get  a  fresh  horse  at 
Morrington,"  he  thought — but  Morrington 
was  still  eight  miles  distant — when,  putting  his 
foot  upon  a  rolling  stone  as  he  went  down  hill, 
the  horse  fell  with  tremendous  force,  bringing 
his  rider  to  the  ground  along  with  him.  Start- 
ing up  with  very  little  injury.  Lord  Francis  got 
the  beast  upon  its  feet  again,  and  instantly 
turned  to  examine  its  knees.  By  the  faint 
light,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  injury  was  carried  ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  both  knees  were  broken,  and  when  the 
young  nobleman  led  the  poor  beast  for  a  few 
steps  by  the  bridal,  it  went  so  lame  with  the 
near  leg  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  mounting 
again. 

Walking  slowly  on  with  the  rein  over  his 
arm,  he  had  gone  about  two  miles  farther 
towards  Morrington,  when  he  perceived,  com- 
ing towards  him,  just  over  the  defined  edge  of 
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one  of  the  hills,  a  party  of  three  men  on  horse- 
back, spread  out  in  a  line  over  the  turf.  He 
paid  but  little  attention  to  them,  however,  till 
they  were  close  beside  him,  when  the  man 
nearest  to  him  suddenly  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  saying, 
"  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's  name ;  mount, 
and  come  along  with  me." 

"  There  will  be  no  use  in  my  mounting," 
replied  Lord  Francis,  in  a  calm  tone ;  "  for  my 
horse's  knees  are  broken,  and  he  cannot  carry 
me;  but  I  think , my  good  sir,  there  must  be 
some  error.  As  I  never  did  any  thing  in  my 
life  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure,  I  imagine 
you  mistake  me  for  some  one  else." 

"  Poo  !  poo  !  that  is  the  old  story,"  said  the 
messenger,  while  the  other  two  horsemen 
came  up  and  joined  them ;  "  if  we  were  to  take 
a  prisoner's  word  for  his  identity,  he  would  be 
always  some  one  else.  Take  a  look  at  him, 
Gipson,  and  tell  us  what  you  think." 

"  That  will  do,"  answered  the  man  to  whom 
he  spoke,  with  a  significant  nod  of  the  head ; 
"just  the  height,  and  all  that,  and  the  smart 
dress  too." 

*'  I  am  sure   you   are  mistaken,"   rejoined 
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Lord  Francis,  "  but  the  responsibility  rests 
with  you  ;  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  great  one,  for 
I  am  on  business  of  importance/* 

"  It  must  wait,  then,"  said  the  messenger, 
drily ;  "  for  you  must  come  along  with  us. 
The  people  at  Morrington  told  us  where  we 
should  find  you;  and  Bill,  the  ostler,  shall 
have  a  crown  for  his  pains,  the  next  time  I  pass 
that  way." 

"  They  must  be  very  clever  people,"  replied 
Lord  Prancis,  "  to  tell  you  where  you  would 
find  me,  when  they  could  not  know  themselves. 
Let  me  inform  you,  my  good  friend,  that  I  only 
left  London  this  morning." 

*'  We  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  said  the 
messenger ;  "  and  we  have  hunted  you  all  along 
the  road  to  Morrington,  and  then  back  here — 
but  there  is  no  use  of  talking  any  more  in  this 
manner.  John  Holloway,  obey  the  king's 
warrant,  and  walk  on  along  the  road  before 
me." 

"  I  will  obey  it,"  answered  Lord  Francis, 
calmly,  "although  my  name  is  not  John 
Holloway,  but  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont.  Now 
you  know  who  I  am :  make  me  go  on  at  your 
peril." 
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The  messenger  burst  into  a  laugh :  "  That  is 
a  good  joke,"  he  said.  "  If  you  were  Lord 
Francis  de  Vipont,  would  you  be  here  all 
alone  with  a  broken-kneed  horse?  Go  on,  sir, 
go  on  ; "  and,  turning  to  one  of  his  followers, 
he  added,  "  I  shall  leave  you  at  the  next  village, 
Gipson ;  for  I  must  have  your  horse  to  mount 
our  man.  The  Council  meets  at  twelve,  and  he 
must  be  in  before  that." 

Notwithstanding  every  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  young  nobleman,  the  proposal  was 
followed.  For  nearly  four  miles,  indeed,  he 
was  forced  to  walk  on  foot,  leading  his  own 
horse ;  but  at  length  a  small  village  was 
reached,  possessing  the  convenience  of  a  little 
ale-house,  where  Gipson  very  readily  surren- 
dered his  beast  to  the  prisoner ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  rode  on  towards  London,  passing 
through  Ford  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 
At  that  place  Lord  Francis  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  induce  his  captors  to  stop ;  but  the 
messenger  would  not  listen  to  him;  and, 
anxious  to  accomplish  the  double  object  of 
reaching  London  before  twelve  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  of  obtaining  a  good  night's 
rest,  in  the  first  instance,  he  pushed  on  till  he 
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reached  a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  capital,  where  he  knocked  up  the  people 
of  the  inn,  and,  announcing  his  high  and 
important  office,  domineered  and  exacted  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  trade. 

No  person  presented  himself  amongst  the 
sleepy  attendants  of  the  inn  whose  face  was  fami- 
liar to  Lord  Francis  deVipont ;  and  although  he 
was  annoyed  and  indignant  at  the  self-sufficient 
obstinacy  of  the  messenger,  he  was  forced  to 
submit  to  his  fate,  and  endure  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  men  in  his  room  throughout  the 
night.  Had  he  been  so  inclined,  it  was  quite 
possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape ;  for  the 
man  in  charge  of  him,  fatigued  with  hard 
riding,  and  stupified  with  a  large  tankard  of 
ale  before  he  went  to  bed,  slept  like  a  stone ; 
so  that  it  would  have  been  ,no  difficult  matter 
to  abstract  the  key  of  the  door  from  under  his 
pillow.  But  the  young  nobleman,  certain  that 
his  durance  could  not  last  long,  resolved  to  run 
no  risk,  and  remained  patiently  till  his  captors 
thought  fit  to  arouse  themselves  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  som  ewh  at  later  than  they  could 
have  wished,  indeed,  when  they  did  rise ;  but 
still  the  messenger  would  not  depart  without  his 
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breakfast ;  and,  placing  the  prisoner  between 
himself  and  his  companion,  he  had  just  taken 
his  seat  at  a  very  well  spread  board,  in  the 
public  room,  when  a  gentleman  entered,  and, 
as  he  sauntered  towards  the  window,  cast  a 
glance  at  the  group  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  which  instantly  called  a  look  of  recog- 
nition into  his  fine  but  somewhat  worn  and 
wrinkled  countenance. 

"Ah,  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont!"  he  said, 
"  how  does  your  lordship  do  ?  " 

"  Very  badly.  Sir  Algernon,"  replied  the 
young  nobleman,  while  the  florid  face  of  the 
messenger  turned  somewhat  white ;  "  these 
two  worthies  met  me  last  night  returning  to 
Ellerton  Castle,  and  choosing  to  insist  upon  it 
that  my  name  is  John  Holloway,  arrested  and 
brought  me  back  hither,  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance.  If  they  would  have  stopped  at 
Ford,  as  I  desired,  there  are  three  of  my  own 
servants  there." 

"  The  knaves  ought  to  have  their  ears  crop- 
ped," replied  Algernon  Sydney.  "  Are  you  not 
bound,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
messenger,  "  to  take  every  means  offered  for 
ascertaining  that   you  are  not  committing  a 
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greater  breach  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen 
than  bad  laws  justify?  Is  it  thus  that  the 
poison  of  arbitrary  government  spreads  through 
all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  state,  down  to 
the  smallest  and  lowest  of  its  channels  ?  This 
is  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont,  as  I  can  bear 
witness;  and  I  trust  he  will  punish  you  se- 
verely for  your  unjustifiable  conduct." 

"  He  cannot  do  that  easily,"  answered  the 
man,  sullenly;  "  let  him  try,  if  he  likes.  I  did 
not  know  him,  and  could  but  go  by  descrip- 
tion. Besides,  the  people  of  the  inn  at  Mor- 
rington  told  me  that  I  should  find  HoUoway 
just  where  I  found  him." 

"  They  knew  you  to  be  a  fool,"  said  Sydney, 
"  and  put  you  ofi"  the  scent,  I  dare  say.  Do 
you  know  me?  Do  you  take  my  word  as  to 
who  this  is?" 

"Yes,  I  know  you  well  enough,"  replied 
the  other;  and  then  muttered  something  that 
was  inaudible,  but  which,  by  the  look  that  ac- 
companied it,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  benediction. 

"  Sir,  I  shall  remember  you,"  said  Lord 
Francis,  rising ;  "  I  suppose  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  pursue  your  folly  further." 

The  man  gave  him  a  swaggering  look,  and 
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hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  half  disposed  to 
bully  the  matter  out;  but  a  little  reflection 
showed  him  that  it  might  be  dangerous ;  and 
with  a  somewhat  indistinct  apology  he  swal- 
lowed a  few  mouthfuls,  and  laying  down  the 
sword  of  which  he  had  deprived  his  prisoner, 
he  quitted  the  room  with  his  follow  er. 

"  Who  did  he  take  you  for,  my  lord  ?"  de- 
manded Sydney,  wdth  a  keen  and  somewhat 
anxious  look,  as  soon  as  the  two  men  were 
gone. 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  John  Hollo  way," 
replied  the  young  nobleman.  "  I  gathered 
from  their  discourse  that  he  is  a  merchant  of 
Bristol ;  but  they  said  the  charge  against  him  is 
high  treason — an  unusual  one  in  the  case  of 
a  merchant." 

"  It  is  a  coat  made  to  fit  all  sizes,"  answ^ered 
Sydney,  setting  his  teeth  hard ;  "  but  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye,  my  lord.  I  must  away  to 
London  upon  business  needing  speed.  I  wish 
you  a  more  prosperous  journey  for  to-day  than 
you  made  yesterday." 

"  Pray  tell  Lord  Russell,  if  you  see  him, 
what  has  happened,"  said  Lord  Francis. 

"  I  will,  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Sydney 
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with  peculiar  emphasis;  and  hurrying  from 
the  room,  he  was  in  the  saddle  ere  five  minutes 
more  had  passed,  and  riding  away  towards  the 
capital. 

All  that  he  saw,  all  that  he  heard,  made  the 
young  nohleman  whom  he  left  behind  but  the 
more  anxious  to  see  his  father  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  obtaining  a  horse  at  the  inn,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  he  set  out,  accompanied 
by  what  we  should  now  call  a  postilion^  to 
bring  the  animal  back  again  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  No  impediment  now  occurred,  and 
after  riding  the  hack  he  had  hired  for  thirty 
miles,  the  young  lord  obtained  another  which 
bore  him  to  the  gates  of  Ellerton  Castle,  just 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  His  first  inquiry  was 
for  his  father  ;  but  the  major-domo  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  replied  that  the  Earl  had  gone 
over  in  haste  to  Malwood,  and  Lord  Francis 
hesitated  whether  to  mount  again  and  follow 
him,  or  wait  his  return.  A  farther  question, 
however,  elicited  the  fact,  that  the  Earl  had 
been  gone  six  hours,  and  was  expected  to 
return  directly;  and  mounting  the  stairs  he 
directed  his  steps  to  the  usual  sitting-room  of 
his  sister. 
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Emmeline  met  him  with  a  look  of  gladness ; 
but  yet  Francis  remarked  at  once  that  her  face 
was  pale,  and  that  there  was  a  look  of  anxiety 
upon  it,  not  usual  in  that  firm  and  tranquil 
countenance. 

"  No,  I  am  not  ill,  Francis,"  she  replied,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiries ;  "  nor  has  anything 
that  I  know  of  occurred  to  disturb  me;  but 
it  is  that  I  have  an  unaccountable  impression 
that  something  has  happened,  or  is  happening, 
that  I  do  not  know,  which  makes  me  feel  more 
apprehensive  than  usual.  A  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Alcester  this  morning:  in  g^reat 
haste ;  and  my  father  set  out  at  once  for  Mal- 
wood.  On  so  slight  a  basis  is  my  anxiety 
raised.  Do  not  think  me  very  foolish,  Francis, 
and  remember  I  am  but  a  woman." 

"There  are  instincts,  my  dear  sister,"  an- 
swered Lord  Francis,  "  which  sometimes  lead 
us  more  directly  to  the  truth  than  reason.  I 
am  apprehensive  too,  Emmeline,  but  not  of 
anything  connected  with  your  fate." 

"  Nor  I,  nor  I,  Francis,"  answered  the 
lady;  "my  thoughts  did  not  tend  that  way. 
Several  notes  passed  between  my  father  and 
Lord  Alcester  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  then 
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I  heard  that  the  latter  was  gone  to  London. 
This  morning  came  another  letter  from  him, 
and  then  my  father  went  away  as  I  have  told 
you,  in  haste,  though  he  has  not  ridden  so  far 
for  years.  Then  the  conversation  which  took 
place  some  days  ago  at  supper,  between  the 
Earl,  and  Lord  Eussell,  and  Colonel  Sydney, 
gave  a  direction  to  my  fears  which  I  trust  in 
Heaven  may  not  be  just." 

Her  brother  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  tlie  conversation. 
"Let  us  hope  the  best,  dear  Emmeline,"  he 
said ;  "  in  some  respects  I  have  joyful  news 
for  you ;  for  that  which  is  joyful  to  me  will 
be  so  to  you  also,  I  know.  Gertrude  is  in 
England,  under  the  kind  protection  of  Lady 
Russell ;  and  three  happy  days  have  I  passed 
with  her  in  Southampton  Place." 

"  How  sweet  it  must  be,"  said  Emmeline, 
casting  down  her  eyes  thoughtfully,  "  to  meet 
again  after  so  long  an  absence  the  person  we 
so  dearly  love,"  and  she  fell  into  deep  medi- 
tation. 

"  Let  us  go  down  to  the  hall,  Emmeline," 
said  her  brother,  after  having  given  her  some 
time  to   indulge  the  griefs  which  her   words 
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showed  him  were  renewed  in  her  bosom.  "  It 
is  growing  very  dark,  and  I  trust  my  father 
will  return  soon.  Besides,  I  have  a  tale 
to  tell  of  strangle  adventures  on  the  road.  I 
should  have  been  here  last  night,  but  I  was 
stopped  by  what  I  will  relate  when  we  have 
light  to  see  each  other's  faces.  Come,  Em- 
meline," 

Lord  Francis,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
"begin  his  story,  for  hardly  were  they  in  the 
large  hall  below  and  lights  before  them,  when 
the  major-domo  returned  to  say  that  there 
was  a  famous  juggler  without,  with  several 
black  slaves,  claiming  to  show  his  skill  to  the 
lords  and  ladies  there.  "  He  is  a  very 
grand  man,"  the  servant  added,  "  and  speaks 
more  like  a  prince  than  a  wandering  con- 
jurer.'" 

"  Were  Lord  Rochester  alive,  we  might 
think  it  was  he  in  disguise,"  said  Francis  de 
Vipont,  "for  it  was  one  of  his  common  tricks 
to  roam  about  the  country  and  show  feats 
upon  a  stage  as  an  Italian  mountebank.  What 
say  you,  Emmeline,  to  the  juggler's  applica- 
tion?" 

"  Oh,  send  him  away,  of  course,"  replied  the 
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lady,  "  give  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  bid  him 

go." 

"  Nay,  I  have  a  great  inclination  to  see  his 

performance,"  said  her  brother ;   "  it  is  long 

since  I  saw  a  skilful  juggler.     I  should  like 

to  witness  it  much." 

Emmeline  turned  and  gazed  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, hardly  believing  her  ears ;  but  the  face 
of  Lord  Francis  was  calm  and  serious,  and 
she  murmured  "  Well,  if  you  like  it,  I  care 
not." 

"  Bring  him  in,"  said  her  brother,  speaking 
to  the  servant,  and  the  man  retired  to  fulfil 
his  orders.  A  few  moments  after,  several  of 
the  Earl's  servants  appeared,  carrying  a 
large  table,  two  small  chests,  and  a  sort  of 
screen  of  some  transparent  cloth,  stretched 
over  a  wooden  frame,  and  on  either  side 
of  them  marched  two  Moors,  in  their  wild 
costume,  with  their  naked  scimitars  in  their 
hands. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  magnificent  and  awful 
train,"  said  Emmeline ;  "  but  I  know  not  what 
my  father  will  say,  if  he  returns  and  finds  the 
hall  thus  tenanted." 

"Never   mind,   dear   sister,"    replied   Lord 
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Francis,  "  we  could  have  worse  amusement 
than  that  which  this  man  will  give  us,  I  am 
inclined  to  think.  Come  hither  to  the  dais, 
Emmeline,  we  can  watch  him  best  there;" 
and  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  he  led  her 
to  the  far  part  of  the  hall,  across  which  ran  a 
raised  seat,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  sofa 
without  arms. 

The  moment  after,  the  juggler,  whom  we 
have  so  often  seen,  entered  by  the  same  door 
which  had  given  admission  to  the  servants  and 
his  Moors ;  but  he  was  now  dressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent costume  from  that  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  seen  him.  A  long,  loose  Turkish 
robe,  of  rich  brocade,  covered  his  tall  form, 
and  on  his  head  he  wore  an  immense  turban, 
one  fringed  end  of  the  golden  gauze  which 
covered  it  hanging  down  to  his  right  shoulder, 
and  shading  part  of  the  face.  By  his  side 
hung  a  scimitar,  and  in  his  girdle  was  a  long 
taper  knife,  with  a  richly  incrusted  silver  hilt. 
As  on  a  former  occasion,  he  advanced  to  the 
table  on  which  stood  the  lights,  gazing  round 
in  profound  silence,  while  his  slaves  opened 
one  of  the  cases,  and  seemed  to  make  some 
preparations  behind  the   screen.     He  saluted 
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no  one,  he  appeared  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  no 
one ;  but  leaned  his  hand  upon  the  table ;  and 
Francis  de  Vipont  saw  it  tremble. 

"  Now,"  he  said  at  length,  "  shall  I  show 
you  the  mirror  of  nature,  the  book  of  thought, 
or  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future?" 

Emmeline's  hand  clasped  tighter  upon  her 
brother's  arm ;  but  she  remained  as  silent  as 
the  dead  ;  and  he  answered, "  Oh,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  by  all  means.  He 
who  can  tell  us  that,  may  well  deserve  our 
thanks." 

The  juggler  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
screen,  which  became  immediately  brightly  il- 
luminated by  a  strong  light  from  behind  ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  Moors  extin- 
guished the  lights  upon  the  table.  "Gomel" 
said  a  fine  mellow  voice.  "  Gome,  quick  ! "  and 
instantly  the  bright  square  spot,  which  appeared 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  like  a  picture,  began 
to  change.  Gonfused  shapes,  like  waves, 
rolled  along  the  lower  part ;  on  the  right  and 
left,  capes  and  promontories  began  to  stretch 
forth  from  the  sides,  clouds  swept  over  above, 
the  billows  became  distinct,  rushing  and  foam- 
ing in  the  foreground,  and  fading  away  less 
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and  less  as  they  receded  from  the  eye.  A 
gallant  ship  appeared  with  crowded  sails,  and 
the  English  flag,  floating  free,  passed  tossing 
across  the  picture,  and  disappeared  again. 
Then  came  a  lesser  vessel  toiling  amidst  the 
waves,  with  her  topsails  reefed,  and  her  main- 
sail torn.  Suddenly  a  bright  stream  of  light- 
ning crossed  the  sky,  and  the  mast  fell  shi- 
vering over  the  side. 

Emmeline  trembled  violently.  "  See  the 
end:  see  the  end,  and  fear  not,"  said  her 
brother  ;  *'  courage,  sweet  sister,  courage !" 

Another  moment,  and  with  a  terrific  roll 
the  vessel  fell  over  on  her  side,  and  then  a 
number  of  human  figures  were  seen  struggling 
in  the  water.  One  more  distinct  than  all  the 
rest  clung  to  a  drifting  spar,  and  seemed  float- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  headland  in  the  front. 
Suddenly  a  boat  shot  forth  from  the  little  bay 
beneath  the  point,  came  close  to  the  man  upon 
the  spar,  and  the  boatmen  appeared  to  lean 
over  towards  him  in  the  water.  They  caught 
him  by  the  arms,  and  dragged  him  in,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  unfortunate  ship  sank 
down  at  once  into  the  waves.     . 

The     Lady    Emmeline    rested    upon    her 
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brother's  shoulder,  he  felt  her  press  more 
heavily  upon  him,  and  her  hand  fell  upon 
his  neck. 

"  Help  here  !  she  has  fainted." 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


**  What  is  all  this?"  cried  the  stern  voice  of 
the  Earl  of  Virepont,  entering  the  hall,  while 
servants  were  running  for  water  and  essences, 
and  the  Lady  Emmeline  lay  like  death  upon 
her  brother's  arm.  At  her  side  knelt  the 
juggler,  chafing  her  fair  hand  in  his,  and 
gazing  in  her  face  with  anxious  eyes,  while 
two  or  three  attendants  stood  round  with 
lights,  and  the  Moors  remained  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  with 
their  naked  scimitars  in  their  hands. 

The  door  at  which  the  Earl  entered  was 
half-way  down  the  long  chamber,  and  certainly 
the  sights  that  his  eyes  met  with,  whichever  way 
he  turned  them,  might  well  call  forth  the  ex- 
clamation of  "  What  is  all  this  ?" 
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He  was  follov*^ed  close  by  the  young  Lord 
Alcester,  who,  after  casting  a  hurried  glance 
around,  replied  to  the  question  with  a  loud 
scoff,  saying,  "  It  is,  my  lord,  that  you  have 
got  a  ruffianly  impostor  in  your  house,  who 
has  probably  frightened  the  Lady  Emmeline 
into  a  swoon.  There  he  stands — that  is  the 
man  who,  as  I  told  you,  broke  down  my 
park-fences,  and  suffered  all  my  deer  to 
escape." 

"  Carry  her  away,  Francis,"  said  the  juggler, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  Emmeline's  brother;  and  then 
turning  to  the  party  of  new  comers,  he  strode 
on  towards  Lord  Alcester.  "  What  was  that 
you  said,  young  man  ?  "  he  demanded,  while,  to 
Lord  Alcester's  surprise,  the  Earl  drew  back 
with  a  look  of  surprise  not  unmingled  with 
awe,  "  that  I  have  broken  down  your  fences, 
and  suffered  your  deer  to  escape?  It  is  false, 
idle  boy.     It  is  false,  I  say  ! " 

"False!"  cried  the  young  lord,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword. 

"  False,  as  you  are  yourself,"  answered  the 
juggler;  "you  have  no  fences,  you  have  no 
parks,  you  have  no  deer  !  Who  are  you  but 
the   impostor   and  the   ruffian   that   you  call 
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others — a  beggar,  who  for  months  has  fed 
from  my  purse !  " 

The  young  lord's  sword  sprang  from  the 
sheath ;  but  the  Earl  put  his  hand  upon  his 
arm,  crying,  "  Hold  !  hold !  It  is  true  what 
he  says." 

"  True  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Alcester.  "  My 
lord,  are  you  mad?  or  would  you  insult  me 
too?     Who  is  he?" 

"Who  am  I?"  cried  the  juggler;  "I  am 
Henry  Maldon,  Lord  Alcester,  your  father's 
elder  brother's  son." 

"  It  is  false ! "  cried  the  other  ;  "  or,  if  true, 
you  are  an  outlaw  and  a  traitor,  incapable  of 
inheriting  either  name  or  lands." 

The  juggler  laughed  aloud.  '*I  have  seen 
a  snake,"  he  said,  "  when  caught  beneath  the 
fork  of  a  husbandman,  wriggle,  and  writhe, 
and  bite  at  the  cold  iron.  So  will  you,  young 
man.  No  outlawry  ever  passed  against  me, 
for  men  do  not  outlaw  those  they  believe  to 
be  dead.  A  full  and  complete  pardon  for 
every  imaginary  offence  passed  the  great 
seal  not  a  week  ago,  and  lest  at  any  time 
there  should  be  doubts  of  the  legality  of 
pardoning  unproved  offences,  a  nolle  prosequi 
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was  entered  by  the  Attorney-General,  as  to  the 
proceedings  commenced  against  me.  Give  up 
then,  at  once,  the  title  you  have  not  honoured, 
the  wealth  you  have  misused,  and  prepare  to 
repay  the  sums  you  have  unjustly  received, 
and  foolishly  squandered ;  for,  be  sure,  I  will 
exact  the  uttermost  farthing.  My  tenants 
have  already  notice  that  their  lord  has  re- 
turned to  claim  his  own,  and  not  one  penny 
more  will  you  be  able  to  extract  from  those 
whom  your  vices  have  disgusted,  and  your 
greed  injured." 

The  point  of  the  young  man's  sword — I 
must  no  longer  call  him  Lord  Alcester — sank 
slowly,  till  it  touched  the  pavement  of  the  hall. 
A  livid  paleness  overspread  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  sought  the  floor  with  a  look  of  haggard 
despair.  His  arrogant  dr6am  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  rank,  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
at  a  moment  when  it  all  seemed  most  like 
reality.  'Not  a  doubt  had  ever  arisen  that 
Henry  Maldon  had  perished,  like  all  the  rest, 
in  the  ship  which  was  bearing  him  to  the  ports 
of  France ;  not  a  suspicion  that  he  was  still 
alive  had  ever  crossed  his  cousin's  mind. 
Yet  the  instant  recognition  of  the  Earl  shewed 
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that  the  claim  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  now 
Charles  Maldon  asked  himself  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  whither  was  he  to  turn  ?  what 
was  he  to  do?  He  was  without  hope  and  with- 
out resource.  His  own  patrimonial  property 
had  been  squandered  years  before.  The  claim 
which  his  cousin  declared  he  would  put  in  for 
the  repayment  of  all  that  had  been  received, 
would  be  ruin  and  destruction.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  he  had  anticipated  and  spent 
more  than  the  income  of  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  now  he  asked  himself,  how  was  he  ever  to 
meet  the  large  debts  thus  contracted,  and  the 
still  larger  claims  which  his  cousin  had  upon 
him.  His  mind  seemed  to  refuse  to  reason 
upon  such  a  theme,  or  to  separate  and  arrange 
all  the  painful  points  of  his  situation.  They 
remained,  however,  darkly  and  confusedly 
visible,  offering  nothing  but  despair  and  ruin. 
The  Earl  of  Virepont  saw  his  distress,  but 
gave  him  no  comfort;  for  he  himself  had 
much  matter  for  anxious  thought,  in  the  re- 
turn of  the  promised  husband  of  his  daughter, 
and  in  his  own  existing  circumstances.  Under 
the  belief  that  Charles  Maldon  was  beyond  all 
doubt    Lord   Alcester,   he  had  gone  too   far 
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with  him  in  developing  the  schemes  which  he 
entertained,  to  draw  back  with  safety;  and 
anxious  to  bind  him  to  himself  by  the  strong- 
est ties,  he  had,  that  very  night,  pressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  a  union  between  the  two 
families,  and  treated  the  objections  and  refusal 
of  his  daughter  in  a  tone  of  contempt.  How 
was  he  now  to  act  ?  Which  way  was  he  to  turn  ? 
The  sudden  appearance  of  her  promised  hus- 
band, in  circumstances  which  at  once  restored 
him  to  all  his  rights,  would,  he  well  knew, 
render  Emmeline's  resolution  inflexible;  and 
yet  there  were  points  which  made  him  dread 
to  give  any  offence  to  Charles  Maldon,  and 
shewed  him  perils  in  exciting  his  anger,  which 
the  young  man  himself  did  not  see.  In  truth, 
he  doubted  the  story  of  the  letter  he  had 
written  some  days  before'  having  been  acci- 
dentally lost ;  he  suspected  that  his  young 
relation  had  kept  it  as  a  hold  upon  him,  and 
between  the  two  cousins,  in  the  strange  and 
painful  scenes  which  were  taking  place,  he 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  how  to  act. 

He  was  still  standing  in  gloomy  silence,  a 
step  behind  Charles  Maldon,  when  the  juggler 
turned  to  him.    ^*  My  Lord  of  Virepont,"  he 
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said,  "  my  very  noble  cousin,  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  your  memory  is  not  so  short  as  some 
men's,  and  that  you  have  recollected  me  at 
once,  even  in  this  strange  attire  which,  for 
reasons  of  my  own,  I  have  assumed.  I  have 
not  time,  just  now,  to  enter  upon  the  many 
subjects  which  have  to  be  talked  of  between 
us.  That  shall  be  for  a  future  day;  but  at 
present,  my  good  lord,  I  will  show  you  my 
aJBTection  by  a  piece  of  friendly  advice — step 
aside  with  me  for  a  moment,  as  it  is  for 
your  private  ear  ;"  and  taking  his  arm,  he  led 
him  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  then 
proceeded,  saying,  "  Absent  here  in  the  coun- 
try, you  do  not  as  well  know  what  is  occurring 
in  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
capital  know  what  is  occurring  here.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion ;  that  three  men,  whom  you  may  have 
heard  of.  Keeling,  a  petty  merchant;  West, 
an  infidel  lawyer;  and  Colonel  Rumsey,  the 
right-hand  man  of  your  friend.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government." 

The  face  of  the  Earl  shewed  no  emotion  at 
the  mention  of  the  two  first  names  ;  but  when 
Colonel   Rumsey  was  spoken   of,   his  cheek 
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assumed  a  paler  hue ;  and  though  he  did  not 
turn  his  head,  his  eyes  glanced  anxiously- 
round,  and  his  thick  eyebrows  gathered  heavily 
over  them.  "  Moreover,"  continued  the  juggler, 
"  Hone,  Rouse,  and  Walcot,  have  been  appre- 
hended ;  and  still  more  important,  Shepherd, 
where  your  lordship  often  tasted  wine  last 
winter,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, has  been  arrested,  and  they  say,  made 
full  confession." 

The  Earl  had,  by  this  time,  recovered  him- 
self. "  Well,  my  good  cousin,"  he  said,  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  "  what  have  I  to  do  with  all 
this  ?  Most  of  these  men's  names  I  have  never 
heard;  with  the  others  I  may  have  spoken 
half  a  dozen  words." 

"  These  may  have  been  important,"  said  the 
juggler ;  "but  that  which'  will  give  point  to 
all,  is  a  matter  for  your  own  consideration.  I 
ask  no  questions  ;  but  you  had  better  inquire 
yourself,  whether,  as  is  believed,  you  have 
written  letters  of  a  treasonable  kind  ;  whe- 
ther these  letters  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  others  than  those  for  whom  you  intended 
them,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  better  for 
you  to  take  every  means  to   secure   yourself 
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against  evil  results.  I  speak  as  your  dear 
daughter's  promised  husband ;  and  if  you  seek 
further  information,  you  shall  have  it  as  soon 
as  I  obtain  it ;  for  I  must  this  very  night 
wend  my  way  back  to  London,  though  I 
reached  Illington  only  at  a  late  hour  this  morn- 
ing— ah,  here  comes  your  son  again.  Now, 
Francis,  how  goes  it  with  dear  Emmeline  ?" 

"  She  is  better,  Henry,"  replied  Lord  Fran- 
cis, grasping  the  hand  which  the  juggler  held 
out  to  him ;  "  but  it  were  well,  I  think,  for  you 
not  to  see  her  again  to-night.  Her  thoughts  are 
all  confused.  She  knows  you  are  living  and 
well ;  but  whether  she  has  really  seen  you  and 
heard  your  voice,  she  cannot  tell.  It  seems  to 
her  all  a  dream.  Let  me  tranquillize  her 
mind,  explain  to  her  all  the  circumstances,  and 
repeat  to  her  what  you  told  me  some  few 
nights  ago,  regarding  the  two  letters  which 
you  sent  from  Spain,  but  which  failed  to  reach 
her.  Then,  when  she  is  somewhat  calmer, 
you  can  see  her  to-morrow." 

*'  You  take  somewhat  too  much  upon  your- 
self, my  son,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  her  father's 
voice  must  be  heard  in  these  matters,  and 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered.     My 
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Lord  of  Alcester,  as  I  must  call  you  now,  I 
give  you  thanks  for  the  intimation  you  have 
afforded,  though  this  matter  affects  me  little. 
As  to  other  points,  I  must  have  some  time 
for  thought,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
in  London,  as  you  say  you  are  going  thither 
directly." 

"  Directly ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Francis,  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Francis,"  replied  the  other ;  "  I  must 
go  this  very  night ;  but  I  will  soon  return.  I 
know  not  what  matters  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered by  your  noble  father ;  but  we  will  not 
discuss  them  now.  Tell  Emmeline,  that 
during  the  long  years  of  absence,  I  have  loved 
her  ever  only  with  increasing  love ;  for  as 
plants  grow  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the 
day,  so  my  affection  for  her  has  increased 
under  the  darkest  as  well  as  under  the 
brightest  hours.  Tell  her  I  will  be  back  soon 
to  claim  her  as  my  own  ;  and  methinks  no  man 
will  venture  to  gainsay  me.  Adieu,  my  good 
lord ;  and  you,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
cousin,  who  was  taking  a  step  forward  as  if  to 
speak,  "  remember  what  I  have  said ;  for  you 
will  find  I  keep  my  word,  for  evil  or  for  good. 
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I  give  you  three  days  to  quit  my  house,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  come  to  possess  it.  In 
regard  to  the  sums  you  have  squandered,  you 
Tvill  hear  from  my  man  of  law." 

"  I  must  speak  with  you,  sir,"  said  his 
cousin. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  speech,"  answered  the 
juggler,  "  all  is  determined,  no  conversation  is 
required." 

"  By  faith !  but  it  is  though,"  rejoined  the 
young  man ;  "  you  may  find  this  affair  not 
so  easily  settled  as  you  imagine." 

"  We  will  see,"  answered  the  juggler ;  "  and 
let  me  tell  you,  my  good  cousin,  that  your 
only  choice,  perchance,  may  be,  between  the 
debtors'  prison  and  the  Tower.  Farewell,  Fran- 
cis, for  the  present.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  your  son 
knows  where  to  find  me,  and  grasping  the 
hand  of  Lord  Francis,  he  turned  away,  and 
walked  down  the  hall.  "  There,  take  away 
that  trash,"  he  continued,  when  he  had 
reached  the  lower  end,  pointing  to  the  im- 
plements of  his  juggler's  trade ;  "  I  have  done 
with  that  for  ever,  unless  it  be  to  amuse 
my  grand-children  some  day.  But  it  has 
served    me    well,    and    proved   to    me   what 
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fools  men  can  be,  even  better  than  I  knew 
tbe  fact  before." 

The  group  which  remained  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  hall  were  silent  for  a  moment  or  two 
after  he  left  it,  and  gazed  at  each  other 
with  very  different  feelings.  The  Earl  strove 
strongly  to  master  the  agitation  which  he  felt, 
and  to  maintain  his  usual  cold  and  resolute 
demeanor,  but  the  effort  was  too  apparent; 
Charles  Maldon  looked  bewildered  and  over- 
whelmed, and  stood  gnawing  his  lip,  while  his 
eyes  turned  with  a  restless  and  uncertain  look, 
alternately  to  his  cousin  and  to  the  Earl. 
Lord  Francis  de  Vipont,  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  chest,  gazed  with  a  thoughtful  look 
at  his  father,  asking  himself  whether  he 
could  venture  to  deliver  the  message  from 
Lord  Russell  in  the  presence  of  his  cousin 
or  not. 

It  was  the  Earl  who  spoke  first.  "  So,  Lord 
Francis,"  he  said,  in  a  cold  tone,  "  you  have 
been  a  party  to  all  this  strange  masquerade?" 

"  No  party,  my  lord,"  replied  his  son, 
"  though  cognizant  for  some  days  of  Alces- 
ter's^presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  his 
disguise:  but  let  us  not,  my  dear  father,  at 
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least  at  present,  dwell  upon  any  matters  of 
offence.  I  have  come  down  from  London  in 
haste,  to  bear  you  a  message  of  deep  hupor- 
tance,  and  should  have  been  here  last  night, 
but  that  I  was  arrested  just  beyond  Morring- 
ton  by  a  council  messenger,  and  carried  back 
towards  London." 

"Arrested  by  a  council  messenger!"  ex- 
claimed his  father.  "  In  Heaven's  name !  upon 
what  charge?" 

"  It  was  a  mistake,"  replied  Lord  Francis ; 
"  the  messenger  had  been  to  Morrington  and 
had  been  there"  misled,  purposely,  I  suspect. 
The  people  told  him  that  the  person  he  was 
in  search  of — a  man  named  Hollow^ay — would 
be  found  amongst  the  hills.  He  and  his 
followers  found  me  looking  at  my  horse's 
knees  which  were  just  broken  by  a  fall,  and 
arrested  me  in  despite  of  all  I  could  say. 
Luckily,  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  seen 
by  Algernon  Sydney,  who  instantly  recognised 
me,  and  I  came  on  hither." 

"  Holloway  !"  said  his  father;  "  is  that  the 
Bristol  merchant  of  the  name  ?" 

"Something  was  said  about  Bristol,"  re- 
plied  his   son ;  "  but  what    I   have  to  tell  is 
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of  immediate  consequence,  and  craves  atten- 
tion." 

"  Well,  speak,"  said  his  father, "  what  is  it?" 

*•  It  is  a  message  from  Lord  Russell,"  an- 
swered the  young  nobleman  ;  "  and  I  think  it 
must  be  delivered  to  your  ear  alone." 

He  looked  towards  his  cousin  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  unfortunate  man  did  not  remark  his 
words  or  manner.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  so  com- 
pletely chained  down  to  one  subject,  that  he 
gave  no  attention  to  aught  else. 

"  Come  hither,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  leading 
the  way  to  a  deep-seated  window ;  "  no  one 
will  hear  you  here.  Now,  what  is  Lord  Rus- 
sell's message  ?  " 

"  He  yesterday  morning  informed  me,  my 
lord,"  replied  his  son,  "  that  he  had  seen  a 
letter  from  you,  to  that  infamous  person  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  who,  he  distinctly  says,  is 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  matters  referred  to,  as 
he  is  intimately  linked  with  some  of  the  most 
violent  and  dangerous  men  in  the  land." 

"  To  the  point,  to  the  point,"  cried  the  Earl, 
impatiently ;  *'  Lord  Howard's  character  I 
have  nought  to  do  with.     I  answered  a  letter 
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from  liim  as  a  matter  of  courtesy;  I  did  not 
say  aught — no,  surely,  I  could  not  say  aught 
that  could  be  perverted  into  a  wrong  sense." 

*'  You  said  something,  my  father,  that  both 
surprised  and  alarmed  Lord  Russell,"  replied 
Lord  Francis ;  "  I  use  his  own  words.  He 
said  he  feared  you  might  be  hurried  by  bad 
advice  and  worse  information  to  compromise 
yourself,  and  he  bade  me  tell  you,  that  any 
attempt  at  resistance  would  be  vain  at  the 
present  moment :  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remain  tranquil  in  all  things,  till  the  eyes  of 
the  people  are  opened  ;  and  that  he  and  others, 
who  act  with  him,  are  totally  unprepared  at 
present,  to  take  any  other  steps  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  arbitrary  power,  than  those  of 
petitioning  for  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament, 
and  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  He  added,  that  all  other  measures 
would  be  mere  madness,  and  justly  subject 
the  movers  thereof  to  punishment." 

"  Did  he  say  no  more?"  asked  the  Earl,  in 
a  low  but  earnest  tone. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  his  son ;  "  he  was 
evidently,  as  I  have  already  said,  alarmed  by 
the  tenor  of  your  note  to  Lord  Howard,  and 
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was  anxious  to  know  tbe  contents  of  a  letter  to 
whicli  it  referred,  addressed  by  you  to  Charles 
Maldon  there." 

"  Russell  must  have  known  more,"  mur- 
mured the  Earl,  evidently  much  agitated; 
"  he  must  have  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Shepherd 
and  Rumsey,  and  the  rest — or  perhaps  even 
more,"  and  he  took  a  step  or  two  up  and  down 
the  hall. 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Lord  Francis,  as 
his  father  approached  again,  "  that  Lord 
Hussell  told  me,  without  making  it  a  part  of 
the  message  to  you,  that  there  were  many 
sinister  reports  about  the  town  of  plots  to 
assassinate  the  king ;  and  also,  that  in  your  note 
to  Lord  Howard,  after  referring  to  your  letter 
to  Charles  Maldon,  you  had  said,  that  whatever 
is  to  be  done,  had  better  be  done  quickly." 

"  I  must  have  that  letter  destroyed,  or  I  am 
lost,"  said  the  Earl  in  a  low  tone  ;  but  not  so 
low  as  to  escape  his  son's  ear.  Lord  Francis 
was  seriously  alarmed  at  such  an  admission,  and 
still  more  at  the  unwonted  emotion  which  he 
beheld  in  one  so  careful,  and  so  much  habituated 
to  conceal  all  his  feelings.  "  Had  you  not 
better  ask  my  cousin  to  give  it  up  ?  "  he  said. 
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The  Earl  of  Virepont  started,  for  he  saw 
that  his  rebellious  thoughts  had  found  voice 
against  his  will ;  but  Lord  Francis  went  on. 
"  Ask  him,  my  lord,  ask  him.  As  a  man  of 
honour,  he  cannot  refuse.  The  letter  can  in  no 
degree  tend  to  his  safety,  and  its  destruction 
may  tend  to  yours." 

"  He  says  he  has  lost  it,"  replied  the  Earl, 
in  a  gloomy  tone,  laying  great  emphasis  on  the 
word  "  says." 

"  Lost  it!"  cried  Lord  Francis;  "  what,  a 
letter  of  such  importance  ?  How — where  did 
he  lose  it?" 

"  There  he  sits,"  answered  his  father,  point- 
ing to  him  whom  we  have  so  long  seen  as  Lord 
Alcester,  who  by  this  time  had  sunk  into  a  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  lay  with  his  face 
"buried  in  his  arms.  "  There  he  sits,  ask  him 
himself.  He  tells  me  a  long  story,  and  hardly 
a  probable  one,  of  having  cast  it  down  on  a 
table,  whei'^  somehow  there  were  lying  letters 
between  him  and  the  woman  he  seduced — that 
Henrietta  Compton.  That,  in  a  fit  of  passion 
at  something  between  them,  he  swept  them  all 
off  and  trampled  on  them,  and  that  when  he 
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returned,  she  and  the  letters  had  both  gone 
from  Malwood." 

"  Then  let  him  seek  her,  and  require  her  to 
give  this  letter  up,"  said  Lord  Francis  ;  "  she 
will  do  it  if  she  has  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  He  went  to  London  for  the  purpose 
immediately  he  discovered  it  was  gone,"  re- 
joined the  Earl,  "  at  least  so  he  assures  me ; 
and,  returning  about  two  this  day,  he  sent  over 
to  tell  me,  that  if  she  has  it,  she  will  not  give  it 
up.  Thus,  through  treachery,  or  idle  heedless- 
ness, you  may  be  soon  Earl  of  Virepont, 
Francis." 

"  Heaven  and  earth  ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
nobleman  in  great  agitation ;  "  this  is  too 
terrible  to  be  thought  of— I  will  go  to  her 
myself — I  will  beseech  her — oh,  yes,  she  will 
give  it  to  me.  She  is  no  mean  ordinary  being. 
Speak  to  him,  my  lord  !  Ask  him  where  she 
is  to  be  found  ! — I  cannot  do  it — I  think  I  shall 
go  mad." 

"  Francis,"  said  the  Earl,  taking  his  hand 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  unusual  tenderness, 
"  you  are  much  moved,  my  son — I  did  not 
expect  this." 

"  Oh,  my  father ! '    cried  the  young  noble- 
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man,  "  am  I  not  your  child  ?  What  though  I 
may  differ  from  your  views  in  some  things  ? 
What  though  I  may  wish  much  had  never  been 
done  that  is  done  ?  Does  that  change  the  blood 
in  my  veins  ?  Ah,  no  !  If  to  pour  out  the  last 
drop  of  that  blood  could  save  you  from  danger, 
I  should  dishonour  my  mother  did  I  not  pour 
it  out  without  a  thought.  But  let  us  not  waste 
time.  Ask  him,  my  father,  and  I  will  set  out 
directly.  I  know  her,  and  feel  sure  of  her. 
She  might  refuse  him,  indignant  at  his  treat- 
ment ;  but  she  will  not  [refuse  me,  who  have 
never  either  loved  or  left  her." 

The  Earl  gazed  at  him  long  and  earnestly, 
then  pressed  his  hand  hard,  and  turned  to 
Charles  Maldon. 

*'  Charles,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  young  man's  shoulder,  "  your  cousin 
Francis  has  given  me  news  which  renders  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  my  letter  to  you 
should  be  found  and  destroyed  without  delay ; 
and  he  wishes  you  to  let  him  know  where  he 
can  find  the  poor  girl,  Henrietta  Compton, 
that  he  may  seek  to  persuade  her  to  give  it  up, 
if  she  possesses  it." 

The  young  man  started  up  at  the  Earl's  first 
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word,  and  scowled  at  him  with  a  fierce  wild 
expression  of  countenance.  "  Found  and 
destroyed  ! "  he  said,  "  how  should  I  find  it 
now?  Have  I  not  searched  every  possible 
place?  Have  I  not  gone  to  London  to  seek  it? 
But  why  should  I  do  more  than  I  have  done, 
were  more  possible  ?  You  think  of  yourselves 
alone  ;  you  give  not  one  thought  to  me  ;  you 
see  me  ruined,  beggared — deprived  by  a  pitiful 
trick  of  my  inheritance  and  my  rights — but 
you  care  not  for  that.  Had  he  not  concealed 
his  existence — had  he  not  spread  the  report  of 
his  death — he  would  have  been  an  outlaw ;  and 
rank,  lands,  name,  all  mine ;  and  now  he 
comes  to  take  from  me  my  prosperity,  and 
plunge  me  into  the  lowest  penury — but  you 
heed  not  that.  It  is  the  letter !  the  letter ! 
nought  is  sought  for,  nought  is  cared  for,  but 
the  letter.  Seek  it,  and  find  it  if  you  can, 
for  yourselves — I  will  have  no  more  to  do 
with  it.'* 

"  Charles  Maldon,"  said  Lord  Francis,  com- 
ing forward,  "  are  you  a  man  of  honour?" 

His  cousin  started  up,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  sword  ;  but  the  young  nobleman  con- 
tinued in  the  same  calm  and  resolute  tone  in 
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which  he  had  asked  the  question.  "  Touch 
not  your  sword,  good  cousin ;  I  but  remind  you 
of  yourself,  I  trust.  If  you  are  a  man  of  honour, 
you  must  feel  that  you  have  no  right,  even  in 
carelessness,  to  betray  the  confidence  reposed 
in  you,  and  that  you  cannot  do  too  much  to 
repair  an  act  which  may  by  your  fault  bring 
peril  upon  another.  Rouse  yourself,  Charles 
Maldon,  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  yourself  as 
well  as  to  my  father ;  and  if  for  the  future  you 
would  bear  the  name  of  honesty,  lose  not  an 
hour,  cease  not  a  moment,  until  a  letter  put 
under  the  safe-guard  of  your  honour,  is  found 
and  restored  to  him  who  wrote  it.  You  say 
we  care  not  for  you,  nor  for  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed.  I  own 
it — at  the  present  moment  I  think  not  of  you, 
for  this  is  the  first  and  most  important  ques- 
tion ;  let  that  be  resolved,  and  you  are  sure  in 
this  house  to  find  sympathy  and  kindness. 
But  still  I  might  ask,  if  you  have  thought  of 
others  before  yourself,  through  life  ?  I  might 
ask,  if  you  have  sought  the  happiness  even  of 
those  who  loved  you,  in  preference  to  your  own 
mere  pleasures  1  But  these  considerations  are 
all  beside  the  question.     It  is  to  your  honesty 
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and  honour  I  appeal ;  and,  if  you  would  save 
your  name  from  everlasting  disgrace,  you  will 
not  rest  one  instant  till  tliis  letter  is  found.  If 
you  had  treated  Henrietta  well — if  you  had 
loved  her  as  she  loved  you — if  you  had  done 
towards  her  as  you  blame  us  for  not  doing  now, 
and  thought  of  her  instead  of  yourself,  the 
letter  would  never  have  been  lost.  The  least, 
then,  you  can  do,  is  to  say  where  I  can  find 
her  ;  and  that  may  be  some  atonement  for 
having  so  carelessly  treated  that  which  was 
trusted  to  you  in  full  confidence.  Come, 
Charles  Maldon,  bethink  yourself  of  a  better 
and  a  nobler  course  than  you  have  hitherto 
pursued.  Prosperity  to  you  has  been  like  sun- 
shine upon  a  waste,  producing  weeds;  but  I  am 
sure  the  soil  beneath  is  good ;  and  if  you  will 
cultivate  it,  adversity  will  be  the  best  fortune 
that  ever  yet  befel  you.  Give  me  your  hand, 
Charles.  We  have  never  been  great  friends 
hitherto  :  it  shall  be  your  fault  if  we  are  not  so 
for  the  future." 

The  young  man  looked  up,  and  took  his 
cousin's  hand.  ''  I  am  crushed,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  will  make  an  effort.  When  do  you  go, 
Francis?" 
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"  This  very  night,"  replied  the  young  noble- 
man ;  "  no  time  must  be  lost." 

"  Nay,  not  to-night,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  you 
have  ridden  long  and  far,  my  son,  and  cannot 
have  had  many  hours'  rest.  Set  off  at  dawn 
to-morrow,  if  you  will." 

"  ]S"o,  indeed,  my  father,"  answered  Francis 
de  Vipont,  "  this  very  night ;  ay,  and  within 
an  hour.  Some  slight  refreshment  and  a  cup 
of  wine,  a  few  brief  words  to  our  dear  Emme- 
line,  and  I  am  ready.  Horses  I  must  have, 
for  mine  are  all  over-ridden;  but  there  are 
plenty  in  the  stable." 

"  We  will  go  by  Malwood,"  said  Charles 
Maldon ;  "  there  are  enough  fresh  horses  there, 
and  we  are  well  nigh  twenty  miles  upon  our 
way." 

"  We?''  said  Lord  Francis,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry. 

"  Yes  ;  I  go  with  you,"  answered  his  cousin, 
"  I  will  not  force  myself  upon  her  sight ;  for 
she  must  hate  me — nay,  I  know  she  does ;  but 
I  will  accompany  you  to  her  door." 

"  Hate  is  the  lesson  easiest  to  unlearn  in  a 
true  woman's  heart,"  replied  Lord  Francis; 
"  true  love  never,   Charles.      Now   I   go  to 
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Emmeline,  and  will  be  with  you,  my  father,  at 
supper,  in  a  few  minutes.  I  feel  relief  to  my 
heart  already,  when  actively  seeking  to  retrieve 
what  has  gone  amiss." 

The  Earl  mused  for  several  moments  in 
deep  thought ;  and,  when  he  raised  his  eyes 
again,  they  had  lost  no  small  portion  of  their 
gloom. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


The  large  sitting-room,  in  which  Lord  Russell 
and  his  family  usually  were  to  be  found  in 
hours  of  relaxation,  contained  no  one  but 
Lady  Russell,  when  Gertrude  EUerton  re- 
turned, and,  laying  down  the  parchment  on 
the  table,  gazed  at  her  sweet  hostess  with  her 
beautiful  face  full  of  anxious  eagerness. 

"  Where  is  Lord  Russell,  dear  lady?"  Ger- 
trude said  at  once.  *'  I  wish,  if  possible,  to 
see  him  directly,  for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
him." 

"  You  have  brought  the  pardon  back,  I  per- 
ceive," replied  Lady  Russell ;  "  what  is  the 
matter,  my  fair  Gertrude  ?  Do  not  alarm  your- 
self too  much,  whatever  be  the  case.  Many  a 
seeming  danger  passes  quick  away,  and  that 
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piece  of  sheepskin  secures  good  Sir  William, 
from  all  real  risk.  Lord  Russell  has  just  this 
moment  left  the  room  to  go  to  bed.  He  is  not 
very  well,  and  complains  of  headache." 

"  I  ought  to  see  him,"  said  Gertrude 
thoughtfully ;  "  for  I  promised  to  tell  him 
what  has  happened  instantly ;  and  Henry 
seemed  to  think  that  it  affected  your  good 
lord  himself;  though  how  that  can  be,  I  do 
not  know." 

"  What  is  it,  Gertrude?"  asked  Lady  Rus- 
sell, with  a  very  slight  degree  of  anxiety 
apparent  in  her  fine  countenance.  "  I  will 
bear  any  message  to  him ;  and,  doubtless,  he 
is  not  yet  in  bed,  so  that  if  he  requires  any 
further  tidings  he  can  come  down.  Collect 
your  thoughts,  my  Gertrude.  It  can  be  no 
very  serious  matter,  I  think." 

"  Tell  him,  dear  lady,"  replied  her  beauti- 
ful companion,  "  that  when  I  went  to  the 
house  where  my  father  has  been  concealed,  I 
found  it  deserted  by  every  one  but  a  maid, 
and  that  I  found  Shepherd  the  merchant  had 
been  arrested  this  evening  on  a  charge  of 
treason." 

"  And  your  father  ?"  asked  Lady  Russell,  on 
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whom  the  news  of  Shepherd's  apprehension 
produced  no  effect,  "  what  of  him,  Gertrude  ?  " 
"  Of  him  I  could  obtain  no  tidings,"  replied 
the  beautiful  girl ;  "  he  was  gone,  but  that 
was  all  that  the  woman  could  tell.  But,  dear 
lady,  let  Lord  Russell  know  at  once  what  I 
have  said;  for  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  at 
the  door,  seemed  to  think  your  noble  lord 
would  judge  this  man's  arrest  a  matter  of 
much  moment." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Lady  Russell,  rising,  "  I 
will  not  delay,  then;"  and  she  quitted  the 
room. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  through  the  door 
which  the  lady  had  left  open  behind  her, 
Gertrude  saw  Lord  Russell  and  his  wife  ad- 
vancing along  the  corridor.  His  face  was 
grave,  but  not  agitated ;  and  when  he  came 
in,  he  took  the  fair  girl's  hand  kindly,  saying, 
"  I  am  sorry,  dear  Gertrude,  that  you  have 
not  had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  your  father 
the  pleasant  tidings  of  his  pardon  to-night; 
but  do  not  be  alarmed.  No  harm  can  happen 
now  that  the  seal  is  on  the  parchment.  Tell 
me  all  that  has  occurred,  for  I  am  somewhat 
interested  in  this  matter." 
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Gertrude  did  as  he  requested,  in  a  hur- 
ried and  confused  manner  it  is  true ;  and 
the  account  of  Shepherd's  apprehension,  and 
the  search  for  papers  which  had  been  made, 
threw  her  noble  hearer  into  deep  medi- 
tation. Lady  Russell  sat  and  watched  his 
countenance  with  an  anxious  eye,  as  the  light 
of  the  tapers  fell  upon  his  tall  forehead  and 
fine  aristocratic  features,  to  which  strong  and 
grave  thought  gave  additional  dignity  and 
power. 

"  I  can  see  what  is  likely  to  follow,"  said 
Lord  Russell,  at  length  ;  "  it  is  found  needful 
to  support  despotism  by  persecution ;  and,  as 
in  all  such  trades,  the  tools  must  be  first 
selected  and  sharpened.  Shepherd  will  doubt- 
less, under  due  tuition,  prove  a  useful  instru- 
ment. Did  you  hear  of  any  other  arrests, 
Gertrude?" 

"  Of  none,"  replied  the  young  lady  ;  "  for 
as  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  that  my  father 
was  not  in  the  house,  I  came  back  hither,  as 
Henry  thought  the  matter  might  have  interest 
for  you,  my  lord." 

"  It  has,  indeed  ! "  replied  her  noble  friend  ; 
**  but  who   is  this  gallant  Henry,  dear  Ger- 
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trude,  if  the  question  be  a  fair  one,  this  chival- 
rous defender  of  ladies  against  two  such  dap- 
per giants  as  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  the 
young  Lord  Alcester  ?  " 

"  He  said  I  might  tell  you  the  message 
came  from  him,"  answered  Gertrude,  "  and, 
therefore,  I  have  no  scruple.  It  is  my  father's 
cousin,  Henry  Maldon,  who  was  so  long  sup- 
posed dead." 

"  And  is  he  really  living  1 "  exclaimed  Lord 
Russell,  in  a  tone  of  much  surprise.  "  Why, 
the  intelligence  received  was  positive,  that  the 
vessel  perished  with  every  soul  onboard.  She 
was  seen  to  go  down  by  the  people  of  the 
Royal  Charles  off  Cape  Grisnez." 

*'  But  he  was  saved  by  a  boat  from  the 
shore,"  replied  Gertrude.  *'  We  have  known 
it  long ;  but  he  concealed  himself  carefully, 
lest  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  should  issue 
against  him,  and  he  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights." 

"  Then  he  is  Baron  Alcester  ! "  exclaimed 
Lady  Russell,  "  and  inherits  all  the  old  lord's 
estates.  This  is  a  strange  turn  of  fortune, 
indeed!" 

"I   suppose   it   is  so,"    replied   Gertrude; 
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"  but  lie  only  told  me  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  render  his  return  quite  secure." 

"  Security,  my  dear  child  !  "  said  Lord  Rus- 
sell, in  a  gloomy  tone  ;  "  who  can  ever  feel  in 
security  in  this  unstable  world  ?  Each  moment 
has  its  peril  on  its  wings,  and  those  which  pass 
nearest  to  us  are  often  not  to  be  seen,  while 
those  more  distant  scare  us  and  fly  away.  There 
is  but  one  trust,  but  one  security, — that  is  in 
God.  His  will  be  done  ;  and  whatever  follows 
the  arrest  of  Shepherd,  it  shall  not  deprive  me 
of  one  hour  of  rest.  But  let  me  hear  more 
of  this  young  lord's  insolence.  He  deserves 
chastisement,  and  Lord  Howard  still  more. 
He  must  have  known  my  liveries,  and  could 
not  act  in  ignorance." 

"  Lord  Alcester  is  not  aware  of  my  name," 
answered  Gertrude ;  "  he  has  only  seen  me 
before,  my  lord,  as  a  cottage  girl;  and 
yet  I  do  think  it  hard  that  innocence  and 
poverty  cannot  go  without  insult  from  wealth 
and  vice.  Had  he  known  who  I  am,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  treat  me  as  he  has ;  and  yet 
Alice  Hennage  might  have  been  quite  as  honest 
as  Gertrude  Ellerton." 

"  Too  true,  my  Gertrude,"  said  Lady  Rus- 
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sell ;  "  there  are  many  siicli  things  in  society 
which  want  reforming." 

"  So  many,  that  the  task  were  endless ;" 
said  Lord  Russell.  "  Sydney  thinks  this  same 
state  of  society  is  like  an  old  clock,  only  to  be 
mended  by  breaking  it  all  to  pieces  ;  but  the 
task  of  constructing  a  new  one  would,  I  fear, 
be  beyond  any  of  our  powers.  As  to  Lord 
Howard,  however,  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
have  reproof,  if  not  correction ;  and,  in  regard 
to  the  other  young  man,  I  suspect,  if  Henry 
Maldon  has  returned,  that  his  pride  and  his 
vice  will  be  starved  together  for  want  of 
means ;  and  now,  dear  Gertrude,  good-night. 
My  head  has  been  aching  all  the  evening,  and 
your  story  has  not  relieved  it ;  for  the  most  ra- 
dical cure  of  headache  that  I  know  of,  is  not  the 
one  I  should  like  applied  in  my  own  instance." 

He  spoke  with  a  faint  smile,  and  left  her ;  and 
after  having  remained  for  a  few  moments  in 
deep  thought,  L'ady  Russell  rose  also  to  retire. 
With  an  agitated  mind,  Gertrude  Ellerton 
laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow,  but  it  was 
many  an  hour  before  she  found  repose.  She 
did  not  sleep  later  than  usual,  however,  and 
was   down   the    next   morning   early.      Lord 
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and  Lady  Russell  appeared  soon  after,  and  in 
that  nobleman  not  the  slightest  difference  of 
manner  could  be  seen  from  his  ordinary  de- 
meanor. Lady  Russell,  however,  looked 
anxious ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  her 
apprehensions  were  increased  by  the  various 
rumours  which  were  brought  in  by  different 
visitors.  One  reported  that  a  serious  plot 
was  discovered,  that  a  number  of  persons  had 
been  arrested,  that  a  promise  of  pardon  had 
been  made  to  two  or  three  upon  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  facts,  and  that  the  king  had 
been  sent  for  from  Hampton  Court,  and  was 
expected  in  town  immediately.  Every  narrator 
varied  as  to  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  but 
amongst  others,  those  of  Colonel  Rumsey  and 
West  the  lawyer  were  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Colonel  Wildman.  Lord  Russell  him- 
self made  few  observations,  and  put  few  ques- 
tions ;  but  Lady  Russell  was  more  eager  in  her 
inquiries,  and  the  sum  of  the  accurate  infor- 
mation obtained  before  dinner-time  was,  that 
several  persons  had  been  certainly  appre- 
hended, and  amongst  them  Colonel  Wildman, 
and  that  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
offering  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  a  number 
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of  others,  in  the  list  of  whom  appeared  West 
and  Rumsey. 

The  dinner  was  scarcely  concluded,  however, 
when  Algernon  Sydney  made  his  appearance, 
and  seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes,  talking 
in  a  gay  and  lively  manner  to  Lady  Russell 
and  Gertrude,  but  mingling  an  unusual  por- 
tion of  bitterness  with  his  sallies. 

The  subject  uppermost  in  Lady  Russell's 
thoughts  would  have  voice,  however  ;  and  she 
asked  at  length,  as  he  did  not  approach  the 
topic  himself,  whether  he  had  heard  anything 
of  the  rumoured  plot. 

"  Oh,  dear  lady,  this  is  an  age  of  plots  and 
rumours  of  plots,"  said  Sydney.  "  Every  day 
has  its  own  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  puz- 
zled to  distinguish  between  that  of  yesterday, 
that  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to-morrow.  There 
is  a  great  manufactory  thereof  set  up  at 
White-Hall  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  we  have  them  hot  every  morning 
like  baker's  rolls.  As  I  passed  by  White- 
Hall  just  now,  I  saw  two  small  field-pieces 
before  the  secretary's  door,  with  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  idle  sluts  looking  at  them ;  I  ven- 
tured to  go  up  and  inquire  whether  the  place 
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was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  thereupon  I  dis- 
covered that  these  two  guns,  which  I  re- 
member, as  well  as  possible,  having  seen  in  the 
garden  at  York- House  in  Buckingham's  time 
— for  they  are  not  of  this  country's  manufac- 
ture at  all — had  j  ust  been  seized  in  Wildman's 
stables,  and  taken  as  a  proof  of  an  awful  plot 
for  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  the  poor  innocent  field-pieces 
are  more  likely  a  great  deal  to  blow  up  any 
plot  that  meddles  with  them,  than  to  give  it 
assistance.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  think 
they  would  carry  a  four -pound  shot,  and 
in  the  next  place,  they  are  so  honeycombed, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  to  fire 
them  in  cold  blood,  although  I  am  not  very 
timid." 

"  Did  you  know  anything  of  Wildman,  Syd- 
ney?" said  Lord  Russell;  "you  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  in  former  times,  I 
think." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ! "  answered  his  friend  ;  "  I 
knew  him  in  Cromwell's  time ;  and  a  more 
honest  man  does  not  live.  He  was  no  friend 
of  the  Protector's,  for  he  was  an  enemy  to 
monarchy,  and  cared  not  a  straw  whether  it 
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came  under  the  name  of  a  Protector,  deriving" 
his  power  from  an  overawed  Parliament,  and 
an  intimidated  people,  or  under  that  of  a  King, 
who  went  higher  up  for  his  authority,  and 
forged  the  name  of  God  to  his  title-deeds. 
Upon  my  word,  that  is  the  most  absurd  and 
blasphemous  pretension  that  was  ever  put 
forth : — if  God  had  made  kins^s  he  would  have 
made  them  better;  and  although  we  know 
very  well  that  he  was  offended  at  a  people  for 
choosing  one,  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
expressed  any  approbation  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding.'* 

*'  But  what  do  you  know  more  of  Wild- 
man?"  asked  Lord  Russell.  "  Have  you  seen 
him  lately  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes ! "  answered  the  other,  "  a 
hundred  times.  He  is  the  best  physician  and 
chymist  that  I  know.  By  his  advice,  I  am  let 
blood  every  spring  tide,  as  a  remedy  against 
choler  in  these  perilous  times.  Come,  my 
dear  lord,  will  you  walk  out  and  see  these 
field-pieces?  Methinks  they  will  scarcely 
manufacture  a  good  plot  out  of  such  rotten 
materials." 

*'  Lord  Russell  agreed  at  once,  and  quitted 
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the  house  with  his  friend,  while  Lady  Russell 
and  Gertrude  remained  in  some  anxiety,  the  one 
for  her  husband,  the  other  for  her  father.  No 
news  of  Sir  William  Ellerton  had  been  yet 
received,  and  his  daughter  could  not  help 
feeling  apprehensive,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance that  she  felt  of  all  further  persecution 
in  regard  to  the  pretended  Popish  plot  being 
at  an  end.  The  evening  of  that  day  passed 
more  tranquilly  than  the  morning  had  done ; 
no  farther  news  was  obtained  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  or  the  examination  of  the 
prisoners.  Many  persons  treated  the  whole 
story  of  the  plot  with  ridicule;  and  few 
seemed  to  believe  that  any  serious  results 
:would  follow  the  investigations  which  were 
taking  place.  Lord  Russell  himself  spoke 
little  on  the  subject ;  but,  yet  what  he  did  say 
did  not  tend  to  relieve  Lady  Russell's  appre- 
hensions. 

"  The  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  Sheriffs,"  he  observed,  in  answer  to  some- 
thing which  was  said  by  the  old  Duke  of 
Bedford,  "must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
measures  in  the  same  direction.  The  court 
removes  its  weaker  opponents  from  places  of 
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trust,  the  nomination  to  which  justly  rests 
with  the  people.  This  is  done  under  the  pre- 
tence of  law.  The  same  pretence  of  law  may- 
be found  for  removing  sturdier  opponents  still 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  for  there  are  always 
bad  men  and  wicked  men  enough  in  the  world 
to  afford  by  their  guilty  designs  a  plea  for 
striking  at  a  whole  party.  If  the  faults  of  a 
few  members  of  a  corporation  justify  the  taking 
away  a  charter  not  only  from  the  actually 
existing  members,  but  from  their  successors 
for  ever, — a  most  outrageous  iniquity ! — we 
may  easily  conceive  that  the  crimes  of  a  few 
members  of  a  party  will  be  made  to  justify  the 
taking  away  the  lives  of  its  leaders.  That  is 
the  object  at  present,  depend  upon  it;  and  the 
only  trust  is  that,  under  God's  mercy,  the 
means  will  fail  these  people,  either  by  purer 
juries  than  we  have  lately  had,  or  by  some 
deficiency  of  evidence."  Such  words  were  not 
very  hopeful;  and  a  gloom  came  over  the 
cheerful  household  of  Southampton  Place, — a 
dark  cloud  that  was  never  to  be  raised  again. 

One  alleviating  circumstance,  however,  oc- 
curred to  give  better  repose  to  Gertrude's 
pillow.     As  she  was  retiring  to  rest,  a  note 
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containing  a  few  words  in  her  father's  writing, 
was  placed  in  her  hands.  "  I  am  well,  dearest 
Gertrude,  and  in  safety,"  so  wrote  Sir  William 
Ellerton  ;  "  but  I  have  been  forced  to  remove 
in  haste  from  the  house  of  the  wine  merchant. 
Shepherd.  The  friend  who  bears  you  this  will 
tell  you  more,  and  will  let  you  know  how  and 
where  to  find  me." 

"  Where  is  the  person  who  brought  this 
note?"  asked  Gertrude,  eagerly,  addressing 
the  maid  w^ho  had  given  it  to  her. 

"The  men  in  the  hall,  madam,  told  him 
that  you  had  gone  to  bed,"  was  the  maid's 
reply  ;  "  and  so  he  went  away,  saying  that  he 
would  call  again  to-morrow." 

"That  is  unfortunate  indeed,"  said  Gertrude, 
"  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Pray  take  the  note 
to  Lady  Russell,  if  she  be,  yet  in  her  dressing- 
room,  with  my  grateful  love.  I  know  she  will 
be  glad  to  hear  the  news  it  contains." 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 


There  was  hardly  a  word  spoken  between 
Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  and  liis  cousin  as 
they  rode  over  the  hills  towards  Malwood 
Park.  It  was  not  that  the  young  nobleman 
did  not  take  part  in  the  bitter  grief  and  disap- 
pointment which  he  knew  must  fill  the  cup  of 
Charles  Maldon  to  overflowing:  it  was  not 
even  that  his  thoughts  were  so  much  occupied 
with  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  father  as  to 
exclude  all  else.  His  was  not  a  mind  to  rest 
upon  the  idea  of  peril  with  long  and  brooding 
apprehensions.  He  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  only  course  that  seemed  likely  to  avert 
that  which  was  to  be  dreaded ;  and,  with  him, 
activity  was  hope.  But  he  thought  it  better 
to  let   the  first  effect  of  the  terrible  reverse 
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whicli  his  cousin  had  met  with,  subside,  before 
he  offered  consolation,  or  endeavoured  to  give 
a  new  direction  to  thought  and  endeavour. 
He  knew  Henry  Maldon  well  and  thoroughly; 
judged  of  his  feelings  and  purposes,  partly  by 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  character,  and 
partly  by  that  intuitive  perception  which  one 
high  heart  has  of  the  movements  of  another ;  and 
he  felt  sure  that  his  stern  and  fierce  demeanor 
towards  one  weaker  and  less  noble  than  himself 
was  at  least,  in  a  degree,  assumed,  for  a  good  and 
kind  object;  that  it  was  intended  to  awaken  and 
reform,  and  that  it  would  pass  away  as  soon  as 
the  object  was  attained.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  have  weakened  its  effect ;  he  would  not 
have  given  any  insight  into  the  cause  or  the 
design ;  but  he  knew  that  despair  often  plunges 
into  worse  evil  than  that  of  which  it  is  so  fre- 
quently a  consequence ;  and  he  determined,  as 
soon  as  thought  should  have  somewhat  relieved 
the  load,  or  at  least  accustomed  his  companion 
to  bear  it,  to  endeavour  to  rouse  hope,  and  seek 
her  aid  in  guiding  his  cousin  into  a  better  path 
than  he  had  hitherto  chosen. 

All  was  dark  around  them  as  they  rode  on, 
— as  dark  as  the  imaginations  of  Charles  Mai- 
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don's  breast.  The  sky  was  covered  with 
clouds,  no  moon  even  softened  the  blackness 
of  the  air ;  to  ride  fast  was  impossible,  for  the 
marking  out  of  the  hill  road  could  hardly  be 
traced ;  and  yet  rapid  motion  was  necessary  to 
both.  Gloomy, — gloomy  were  the  reveries  of 
him  who  had  seen  rank  and  fortune,  and  the 
smile  which  prosperity  ever  gains  from  the 
mercenary  world,  snatched  away  from  him  in 
a  moment.  He  thought  of  the  pleasures  he 
had  lost, — of  the  zest  with  which  he  had 
enjoyed  them, — of  the  proud  station  he  had 
occupied, — of  the  wide  means  of  incessant 
change  and  gratification  which  had  seemed  his 
own.  He  thought  of  it  all  with  dark  regret. 
With  the  memory  of  indulgence  past,  there  is 
mingled  almost  always  something  bitter,  rising 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fountain,  even  when, 
the  waters  of  joy  are  still  bubbling  forth  ;  but 
when  the  sweeter  stream  is  stopped,  apparently 
for  ever,  as  in  his  case,  the  spring  becomes 
abundant  in  those  bitter  drops.  He  thought 
then  of  the  pleasures,  but  he  thought,  too,  of 
how  lie  had  abused  them ; — he  thought  of  the 
lofty  station  from  which  he  had  fallen,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  used  it  aright ; — he  thought 
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of  the  vast  means  once  at  his  command,  and 
he  wished — oh !  how  he  wished — that  he  had 
employed  them  better!  The  love  of  Henrietta, 
too, — the  long-enduring,  tender,  devoted  love 
of  her  whom  he  had  so  deeply  and  so  basely  in- 
jured,— seemed  now  to  his  eyes  as  he  had  once 
thought  it  would  be  for  ever,  the  brightest,  the 
sweetest,  the  dearest  ornament  of  life.  Oh,  what 
would  he  not  have  given  at  that  moment  to  recall 
all  the  past,  at  least  as  it  regarded  her,  to  have 
preserved  her  affection  against  that  hour  of 
trial, — to  have  bound  her  to  himself  by  a  holy 
and  a  happy  tie.  "  She  would  not  have  aban- 
doned me  now,"  he  thought ;  "  she  would  have 
been  at  my  side  to  comfort,  to  support,  to 
cheer,  to  guide  me.  She  would  have  shared 
poverty  with  me  as  gladly  as  wealth ;  she 
would  have  brightened  the  humble  cottage  as 
well  as  adorned  the  lordly  hall ;  she  would 
have  rendered  adversity  light,  and  labour 
easy;  she  would  have  been  my  guardian 
against  evil,  my  inspiration  to  good." 

He  had  many  faults,  great  and  sad  ones, 
and  many  weaknesses,  dangerous  both  to 
others  and  to  himself;  but  it  must  be  said  in 
his  favour,  that  the  very  first  effect  of  adversity 
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was  towards  improvement.  For  a  moment, 
indeed,  he  had  felt  inclined  to  struggle  and 
resist ;  and  perhaps,  could  there  have  been  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  cousin's  identity,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  oppose  his  claims,  and  by  the 
very  act  might  have  been  drawn  away,  step  by 
step,  from  better  feelings.  But  the  matter  was 
too  clear  for  doubt ;  and  though  he  had  never 
seen  him  but  once  or  twice  in  his  own  childhood, 
the  instant  recognition  of  the  Earl  of  Virepont 
put  all  suspense  on  that  subject  at  an  end. 
From  that  time  he  never  thought  of  resistance. 
The  blow  was  struck;  his  prosperity  had 
passed  away  from  him,  and  nothing  remained 
of  the  past  but  regret  and  remorse.  The  future, 
too,  was  all  dark  as  despair  could  make  it ; — 
there  seemed  not  one  ray  of  hope.  If  his 
cousin  were  as  exacting  as  he  threatened,  there 
was  nought  but  a  prison  before  him  for  life. 
His  own  patrimony  was  all  squandered;  a 
large  debt  had  been  contracted  under  the  false 
impression  of  being  wealthy,  and  he  had  not 
made  himself  friends  even  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  while  he  had  possessed  it. 
To  whom  could  he  turn  for  help  ? — of  whom 
could  he  ask  counsel  ?     His  companion  of  the 
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way  was  the  only  one;  but  there  was  yet  a 
lingering  of  pride  in  his  nature.  He  knew 
little  of  Lord  Francis ;  had  seldom  seen  him ; 
and  then  there  was  a  high  and  commanding 
tone  about  him  which  had  wounded  his  vanity. 
He  could  not  seek  advice  from  him,  though  he 
would  not  have  refused  it  had  it  been  offered ; 
but  for  more  than  half  of  the  way  to  Malwood, 
Lord  Francis  remained  nearly  silent,  leaving, 
as  I  have  said,  thought  to  work  within. 

At  length,  however,  the  young  nobleman 
spoke:  "We  must  go  cautiously  here,  Charles," 
he  said ;  "  down  these  steep  hills,  and  in  this 
pitch  dark  night,  we  risk  breaking  our  horses' 
knees,  as  I  did  yesterday.  We  can  ride  faster 
when  we  get  upon  the  high  road  beyond 
Malwood." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  ride  f^st  then,"  replied 
his  cousin,  "after  I  have  seen  Malwood  for 
the  last  time.  I  think  I  should  little  care  if  I 
broke  my  own  neck  as  well  as  my  horse's 
knees.  This  has  been  a  terrible  blow.  Lord 
Francis." 

"  It  must  have  been,  indeed,"  replied  his 
companion.  "The  first  shock  is,  of  course, 
very  severe ;  but  when  that  is  past,  I  am  not 
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sure  that  you  may  not  find  it  a  more  for- 
tunate event  than  you  will, — than  you  can 
now  admit." 

"First  or  last,  it  is  terrible,"  replied  the 
young  man.  "Fortunate! — Good  Heaven! 
how  can  it  be  fortunate?" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  comprehend  me  with 
difficulty,  Charles,"  said  his  cousin;  "and 
time  only  will  make  you  understand  how  it 
may  be  fortunate." 

"  But  let  me  hear, — let  me  hear !"  cried  the 
other.  "  You  know  not  of  what  value  would 
be  the  least  ray  of  hope  to  me  at  this  present 
moment." 

"  Oh,  you  may  find  many,  Charles,"  replied 
Lord  Francis  ;  "  no  man  at  your  age,  with  ta- 
lents, health,  and  courage,  can  be  without  hope. 
The  wide  field  of  enterprise  is  open  before  you, 
exertion  will  bring  comfort  for  disappointment, 
and  the  proud  satisfaction  of  carving  out  for- 
tune and  raising  a  high  name  for  yourself,  may 
compensate  for  much." 

"  How  am  I  to  carve  out  fortune  in  a 
prison?"  asked  Charles  Maldon.  "Did  you 
not  hear  him?  He  said  he  would  exact  the 
uttermost   penny  of  all  that  I  had   received 
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since  tlie  deatli  of  my  grandfather ;  and  wliat 
have  I  to  pay  it  with  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
I  sold,  two  years  ago,  the  Hertfordshire 
estate,  which  was  my  father's,  and  that  it  is  all 
gone?" 

"  I  did  not,  indeed,"  replied  Lord  Francis ; 
"  but  of  course  Henry  will  give  you  time.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  alone  in  mere  material  results 
that  I  thought  this  might  prove  more  fortunate, 
or  less  unfortunate,  if  you  will,  than  you  ima- 
gine. I  think,  Charles,  that  you  have  hitherto 
taken  a  w^rong  view  of  the  objects  of  life, 
and,  consequently,  of  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
Man's  life  has  two  parts,  as  well  as  man  him- 
self,— the  corporeal  and  the  mental;  and  as 
each  one  of  us  chooses  to  exist  for  one  or  the 
other,  so  are  we  subject  to,  or  independent  of, 
the  caprice  of  fortune.  I  trust,  and  am  sure, 
that  the  reverse  which  has  befallen  you,  terrible 
aS  it  may  seem  now,  will  give  you  a  new  view 
and  a  better  one,  of  that  which  is  not  only 
worthy,  but  happy  to  seek.  You  will  look 
back  to  the  past  with  wonder,  that  you  thought 
the  things  which  then  gave  you  satisfaction 
were  the  only  objects  of  enjoyment;  and  per- 
haps with  some  shame  that  you  found  enjoy- 
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ment  in  them  at  all.  'New  sources  of  pleasure 
will  open  to  you  each  day,  as  you  advance ; 
and  you  "svill  discover  that  these  do  not 
perish  nor  leave  bitterness  behind, — that  as 
fortune  did  not  give  them,  fortune  cannot  take 
them  away.  I  think  so,  my  dear  cousin, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  powers 
for  better  things,  and  because  I  am  certain  that, 
if  the  same  events  which  have  occurred  to  you, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  mere  material  part  of 
life  so  keenly,  had  happened  to  me,  who  have 
indulged  therein  but  little,  I  should  have  felt 
the  reverse  much  less  bitterly.  So  long  as  com- 
petence can  be  obtained,  I  believe  as  much 
true  happiness  may  be  found  in  the  humblest 
as  in  the  highest  dwelling." 

"  But  shall  I  have  competence?"  demanded 
Charles  Maldon,  gloomily. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  struggle  energetically  for 
it,"  answered  his  cousin ;  "  the  first  thing,  de- 
pend upon  it,  Charles,  is  to  look  upon  a  new 
life  with  a  different  eye :  to  resolve,  firmly  and 
strongly,  to  grapple  with  the  change  which 
fortune  has  forced  upon  you,  and  to  wring 
from  it  all  the  benefits  which  it  is  capable  of 
yielding :  to  cast  away  vain  regrets,  and  make 
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ready  for  the  future  as  a  new  being.  As  you 
cannot  fit  your  fate  to  yourself,  fit  yourself  to 
your  fate ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  you 
will  find  difficulties  vanish,  disgusts  disappear, 
and  new  sources  of  pleasure  spring  up  where 
you  least  expected  them.  If  there  be  anything 
in  the  past  which  goes  beyond  regret — any- 
thing I  mean,  that  you  condemn,  repair  it  as 
far  as  you  have  means,  so  that  the  shadow  of 
things  that  you  have  left  behind,  may  not 
cloud  the  sunshine  of  those  before  you.  I 
know  Henry  well — as  a  brother ;  and  I  know 
that,  though  stern  and  rigorous  towards 
wrong,  there  is  not  at  heart  a  kinder  man 
upon  earth." 

"I  could  not  be  beholden  to  his  bounty," 
said  the  other,  proudly. 

"  But  you  may  to  his  forbearance,"  replied 
Lord  Francis  ;  "  nay,  you  must,  if  you  would 
have  success." 

Charles  Maldon  fell  into  silence ;  but  the 
way  was  opened,  there  had  been  advice  given 
and  listened  to,  and  it  could  never  be  difficult 
to  ask  it  again.  A  firm  and  powerful  mind, 
in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  stands  by  its  own 
strength ;  but  his  was  not  originally  powerful, 
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and  it  was,  moreover,  enfeebled  by  want  of 
wholesome  exercise  and  too  long  success.  He 
needed  something  to  lean  against  under  the 
tempest. 

Nevertheless,  he  showed  more  energy,  or 
more  of  something  like  it,  when  they  reached 
Malwood,  than  Lord  Francis  had  expected. 
The  horses  were  ordered  out  at  once,  but 
while  they  were  being  prepared,  the  young 
man  so  lately  master  there,  gave  orders  calmly, 
clearly,  and  rapidly,  for  removing  everything 
that  was  his  own  from  the  house.  His  horses 
and  servants  were  ordered  to  follow  him  to 
London ;  the  domestics  who  had  been  re- 
tained of  the  old  lord's  household,  were  desired 
to  remain,  and  instructions  were  given  for 
packing  up  and  bringing  to  the  capital  his 
own  private  effects.  He  had  not  the  courage, 
indeed,  to  mention  what  had  occurred,  to  say 
that  he  was  no  longer  master  there,  to  tell  his 
attendants  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  title 
they  bestowed.  It  was  a  dark  moment,  too, 
when,  followed  by  two  servants  of  his  own 
and  three  of  his  cousins,  he  rode  away  from 
the  gates  within  which  he  had  passed  so  brief 
a  period  of  revelry  and  joy. 
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Nothing  was  said  for  some  way,  although, 
as  they  passed  the  cottage  where  Gertrude 
Ellerton  had  lived  for  two  years,  Lord  Francis 
turned  his  eyes  towards  his  companion's  face, 
with  feelings  which  he  could  hardly  master.  It 
was  too  dark  for  the  expression  of  Charles 
Maldon's  features  to  be  seen,  and  he  said  not 
a  word  till  they  reached  the  spot  where  the 
cross-road  entered  the  highway.  Still  the  de- 
pressing power  of  adversity  was  busy  at  his 
heart,  making  him  view  all  things  differently, 
and  at  length,  he  said,  "  Did  you  see  that 
cottage.  Lord  Francis  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  cousin,  abruptly. 

"  Connected  therewith,"  continued  the  other, 
"  are  some  events  which  I  regret  much.  There 
used  to  live  there,  with  her  grandmother,  one 
of  the  lovliest  beings  I  ever  saw,  called  Alice 
Hennage,  and  I  persecuted  her  shamefully. 
For  her,  too,  I  neglected  and  ill-treated  my 
poor  Henrietta;  and  this  fair  girl  herself  I 
drove  away,  by  my  threats,  from  her  own  home, 
to  wander  about  the  world.  I  do  hope  that 
no  evil  will  befall  her;  and  yet  I  have  my 
fears,  for  I  saw  her  only  last  night  about  this 
hour,  in  the  streets  of  London,  with  a  torch 
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and  an  old  servant  with  her,  and  dressed  far 
above  her  station." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  score," 
replied  Lord  Francis,  "  she  is  quite  safe.  Do 
you  know  who  she  really  is  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  man ;  "  is  she  other 
than  she  seemed  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lord  Francis,  sharply ; 
"  her  name  is  Gertrude  EUerton,  and  she 
is  my  promised  wife." 

Charles  Maldon  hardly  kept  his  seat  on 
his  horse,  so  confounded  was  he  with  the 
tidings  that  he  heard.  For  a  moment  he  could 
not  find  voice  to  speak.  "  Good  Heaven  ! 
Lord  Francis?"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  "  how 
shall  I  excuse  my  conduct?  I  give  you  my 
honour  that  I  knew  not  who  she  was  until 
this  moment." 

"  Then  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham  did  not 
tell  you  ? "  said  Lord  Francis,  gravely. 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man;  "  did 
he  know  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  nay, 
more,  when  she  left  the  cottage,  he  traced  her 
out,  by  a  forged  letter  purporting  to  be  from 
her  father,  lured  her  to  an  inn  near  Morring- 
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ton,  and  was  proceeding  grossly  to  insult  her, 
when,  luckily,  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sydney  came  to  her  aid,  and  the  latter  passed 
his  sword  through  the  traitor's  body." 

"  The  villain  !  the  detestable  villain  ! " 
cried  Charles  Maldon.  "  He  lied  even  to 
the  last,  when  I  rode  over  in  haste  to  see 
him — in  such  haste,  that  I  left  your  father's 
letter  behind.  He  never  told  me  who  she  was, 
but  assured  me  that  he  had  sought  her  out  for 
me,  and  would  have  brought  her  back  to  Mal- 
wood,  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  and 
wounded  so  severely." 

*^Ay,  Charles,"  answered  Lord  Francis^ 
"when  one  chooses  such  companions,  one 
must  expect  to  be  betrayed.  He  is  an  unprin- 
cipled villain,  and  always  was,  and  as  such 
ought  never  to  have  been  your  friend.  I  do 
believe  that  he  led  you  to  many  a  thing  which 
you  might  not  otherwise  have  done." 

His  cousin  fell  into  thought  again ;  he  would 
not  admit  that  he  had  been  led ;  for  men  will 
confess  vice  or  crime,  but  not  acknowledge 
weakness  or  folly.  He  clearly  saw,  however, 
that  if  Beltingham  had  not  actually  persuaded 
him  to  much  that  was  evil,  he  had  at  least  sug- 
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gested  it,  and  the  cold  hint,  the  sneer,  with 
its  serpent's  sting,  the  laugh  at  all  that  was 
right  and  good,  still  rang  in  his  ear,  and 
showed  him  how  much  truth  there  was  in  what 
his  cousin  said.  They  were  now  riding  on 
faster,  and  did  not  draw  a  rein  till  they  were 
within  thirty  miles  of  London,  where  it  be- 
came necessary  to  give  their  horses  food  and 
water.  The  people  of  the  inn  where  they 
stopped  were  with  difficulty  roused  from  their 
beds ;  but  at  length  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  walked  into  the  public 
room,  while  their  servants  attended  to  their 
horses.  Lights  were  lighted,  and  as  usual  in 
those  days.  Lord  Francis  called  for  a  jug  of 
wine  "  for  the  good  of  the  house."  As  he 
turned  to  his  cousin,  however,  he  remarked 
how  deadly  pale  and  haggard  he  looked,  and 
he  said,  "  Had  you  not  better  lie  down  to 
rest  for  an  hour,  Charles?  You  seem  very 
weary  ;  if  we  set  off  two  hours  hence  we  shall 
reach  London  by  eight,  and  we  could  not  well 
intrude  upon  the  lady  before." 

Charles  Maldon  shook  his  head,  "  I  must 
not  lie  dow^n,"  he  said,  "  for  fear  I  should  not 
rise  again.     I  am  very  tired,  for  I  rode  all  last 
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night,  and  have  not  slept  since.  But  why  I 
should  be  more  tired  than  you,  I  do  not  see,  un- 
less it  be  that  all  the  grief  and  disappointment 
I  have  met  with  during  these  last  few  days 
has  shaken  me.     You  did  the  same,  I  think." 

"  No,  I  slept  for  several  hours  last  night," 
replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  but  take  some  wine, 
at  all  events.  I  hope  you  have  brought  your 
best,  my  host  ?" 

"  There  is  not  better  within  the  four  seas," 
answered  the  landlord,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions; and  Charles  Maldon  drank  eagerly 
more  than  one-half  of  the  quantity  that  was 
placed  before  them. 

When  they  set  out  again  the  sun  had  risen, 
and  the  sky  over-head  was  blue,  but  to  the 
southward  heavy  clouds  appeared,  advancing 
slowly  through  space,  like  'the  dark  masses  of 
an  army  manoeuvring  in  a  plain,  while  some 
lighter  spots  of  vapour  skimmed  across  them 
with  a  quicker  wind.  Very  speedily  a  grey 
shade  spread  over  the  sky,  the  sun  was 
dimmed,  and  volume  after  volume  of  loaded 
clouds  rolled  up,  till  at  length  the  drops 
began  to  fall,  and  a  low  growl  of  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  sky.     They  were  crossing  one  of 
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the  many  bleak  heaths  which  lie  within  no 
great  distance  of  the  English  capital,  and  no 
shelter  was  to  be  found  if  they  had  been  in- 
clined to  seek  it.  "  This  is  unfortunate,"  said 
Lord  Francis,  looking  in  his  cousin's  face, 
which  was  now  flushed  with  the  wine. 

"  I  like  it,"  replied  Charles  Maldon ;  '*  it 
refreshes  me." 

The  rain  came  down  thicker  and  thicker,how- 
ever,  in  large,  pouring,  heavy  drops,  drenching 
them  to  the  skin,  while  faint  across  the  grey 
expanse  flashed  the  dimmed  lightning.  It 
lasted  not  long,  indeed ;  for  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  all  was  over,  and  a  warm  summer  sun 
shining  out  and  licking  up  the  moisture. 

Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  felt  it  very  warm, 
and  threw  his  cloak  over  the  saddle  before 
him,  but  Charles  Maldon,  on  the  contrary,  lost 
the  flushed  cheek,  grew  paler  and  more  pale, 
and  at  length  an  aguish  shiver  passed  over 
him. 

"  We  must  be  near  London  now,  I  think,'* 
he  said  ;  "  at  least  I  hope  so,  for  I  would  fain 
reach  it." 

"  You  are  ill,  Charles,"  said  his  cousin. 
"  You  had  better  stop  at  the  first  inn  we  come 
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to.  I  can  very  well  go  on  alone;  and  if  you  do 
not  intend  to  see  this  poor  young  lady,  I  do 
not  perceive  what  result  your  proceeding  with 
me  could  produce." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  go  in,"  said  Charles 
Maldon,  "till  you  had  seen  her  yourself.  Then 
if  she  gave  up  the  letter,  well  and  good,  our 
object  was  accomplished.  If  she  refused  you, 
however,  then  I  intended  to  go  in  and  beseech 
her  on  my  knees,  if  it  were  necessary,  by  all  the 
memories  of  other  days,  when  she  loved  me,  and 
we  were  happy,  to  save  my  honour,  and  not 
let  me  stand  recorded  for  ever  as  the  betrayer 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  It  must  be  done, 
Francis,  and  I  will  go  on,  if  I  die  at  her  door." 

His  cousin  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him; 
but  there  was  a  stronger  power  upon  him; 
and  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  London,  Charles  Maldon 
could  not  sit  his  horse.  All  that  could  be 
done  for  him  was  to  lead,  almost  to  carry  him 
forward  to  a  small  inn  by  the  road  side,  where 
carriers  with  their  pack-horses  usually  stopped 
for  a  short  time  on  entering  or  quitting  Lon- 
don. There,  he  was  borne  to  a  room,  and 
placed  in  bed  ;  and  promising  to  send  a  phy- 
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sician  from  the  capital  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
Lord  Francis,  furnished  with  Henrietta's 
address,  left  his  cousin  in  the  care  of  his  own 
attendants,  and  rode  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  city. 

At  that  early  hour  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find  one  of  the  many  men  of  healing  in  the 
metropolis  disengaged,  and  prepared  to  go  at 
once  to  the  sick  man ;  and  exacting  a  promise 
from  the  one  he  selected  to  remain  with 
Charles  Maldon  till  his  return,  Lord  Francis 
put  up  his  horses  at  an  inn,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  house  of  the  grocer  Griesly.  In 
answer  to  his  inquiries,  he  was  told  that  the 
lady  was  up,  and,  giving  his  name,  he  was 
admitted  at  once. 

With  quivering  lip  and  varying  colour, 
Henrietta  received  him,  still  graceful  in  her 
agitation,  and  pointed  to  a  seat,  without  ven- 
turing to  speak.  But  Lord  Francis  took  her 
hand  kindly,  and  said,  "  Forgive  me  for  in- 
truding upon  you,  dear  lady,  but  I  have  come 
upon  a  matter  of  deep  moment  to  me  and 
mine.  I  think  I  know  you  sufficiently  to 
trust  you  fully,  and  to  feel  sure  that  nothing 
I  say  will  be  ever  repeated  by  you." 
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"  Assuredly,  my  lord,"  she  answered  ;  "  I 
am  not  so  base  as  to  betray  any  trust  reposed 
in  me.  Pray  be  seated,  and  let  me  know  the 
object  of  your  visit." 

"  The  case  is  this,"  replied  Lord  Francis ; 
"  my  father,  some  five  or  six  days  ago,  wrote 
a  letter  to  my  cousin,  containing  matter  which, 
if  it  fall  into  evil  hands,  may  prove  most  dan- 
gerous. The  words,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  were  rash  and  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
He  sent  it  over  toMalwood  at  a  time  when  you 

were  speaking  to  my  cousin  Charles " 

"  I  have  it  not,  my  lord — upon  my  life ! 
upon  my  word !  I  have  it  not,"  cried  Hen- 
rietta, clasping  her  hands  together.  "  Oh, 
believe  me.  Lord  Francis,  I  would  not  tell 
you  a  falsehood  for  the  world.  Lord  Alcester 
was  here  yesterday,  seeking  this  very  letter ; 
and  I  assured  him  I  had  not  got  it.  I  think 
he  spoke  as  he  should  not  have  spoken  to  me  ; 
and  my  answers  were  short  and  decided ;  but 
when  he  was  gone,  I  examined  carefully,  lest 
I  should  be  wrongino-  him,  which  God  forbid  ! 
but  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  in  my  possession,  or 
I  would  give  it  up  to  you  at  once." 

Lord  Francis  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
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in  sad  and  anxious  thought.  *'  This  is  terri- 
ble," he  murmured  ;  "  I  know  not  what  to  do 
or  what  to  think." 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  got  it,"  said 
Henrietta.  "  I  may  be  very  weak  and  very 
faulty,  my  lord,  but  I  am  not  false  or  trea- 
cherous." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  for  a  moment,"  answered 
Lord  Francis ;  "  my  only  fear  is,  that  it  has 
fallen  into  less  honourable  hands.  My  errand, 
then,  is  now  done,  and  I  will  take  my  leave, 
in  order  to  consult  with  some  friends  as  to 
what  farther  measures  I  can  adopt." 

"  I  beseech  you,  if  you  see  him,"  said  Hen- 
rietta, rising  likewise,  "  assure  Lord  Alcester 
that  I  do  not  possess  this  letter.  I  should  not 
wish  his  lordship  to  suspect  that  I  would 
deceive  him  in  that  or  any  other  thing." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Lord  Francis ; 
"  but  I  must  tell  you,  lady,  that  he  whom  you 
call  Lord  Alcester  is  so  no  longer.  Rank, 
fortune,  everything  which  he  possessed,  has 
passed  away  from  him,  by  the  return  of  his 
cousin,  so  long  supposed  dead." 

Henrietta  sank  down  into  her  chair  again, 
and  gazed  at  him  in  surprise  and  anxiety.     "  I 
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do  not  understand,"  she  said,  at  length ;  "  is 
he  not  Lord  Alcester  ?  " 

"  'No,  indeed,"  replied  her  visitor ;  "  he 
fancied  himself  so;  but  his  father  had  an 
elder  brother,  whose  son  fled  during  the  per- 
secution following  the  pretended  popish  plot. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  went,  was  wrecked  in 
sight  of  the  Royal  Charles,  and  the  news  came 
that  every  soul  perished.  This  prevented  a 
writ  of  outlawry  from  issuing ;  but  Henry 
Maldon  has  returned,  and  neither  having 
been  attainted  nor  outlawed,  the  title  and 
estates  devolve  to  him  of  right.  Charles  can 
offer  no  opposition,  nor  does  he  seek  it ; 
though  his  cousin's  coming  renders  him  a 
beggar." 

As  Lord  Francis  spoke,  he  watched  Hen- 
rietta's countenance  earnestly ;  but  the  ex- 
pressions, many  and  various,  which  passed  over 
it  puzzled  him.  By  fine  shades,  grief  and 
astonishment  blended  with  a  look  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  ;  and  he  asked  himself,  "  Can  she 
rejoice  in  his  misfortune?"  but  yet  there  was 
something  high  and  noble  in  the  eyes,  which 
forbade  such  an  interpretation.  She  raised 
them,  too,  to  Heaven ;  and  no  one  can  do  so, 
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at  least  he  thought  not,  with  malignant  feel- 
ings in  the  heart. 

"How  does  he  bear  it?"  asked  the  lady, 
after  a  pause. 

"  He  bore  it  with  more  firmness  than  I 
expected,"  answered  Lord  Francis,  "  consi- 
dering that  he  has  not  alone  lost  everything, 
but  that  a  large  debt  has  been  contracted  in 
respect  of  rents  which  he  has  received  with- 
out right,  and  spent  too  foolishly,  I  fear.  He 
would  have  borne  up  well,  I  believe;  but  he 
has  been  much  fatigued  during  these  last  few 
days,  by  riding  without  sleep  and  with  little 
refreshment,  to  and  from  London,  in  less  than 
six-and-thirty  hours.  We  met  with  a  severe 
storm,  too,  which  wetted  him  completely,  and 
his  clothes  dried  in  the  sun.  All  this,  acting 
upon  a  body  weakened  by  depression  of  mind, 
has  made  him  very  ill,  and  at  length  he  was 
not  able  to  sit  his  horse." 

Henrietta  started  up.  "Where  is  he  to 
be  found?"  she  cried,  panting  with  eagerness, 
and  holding  her  hand  upon  her  heart.  "  I 
will  go  to  him.  Oh,  let  me  go  to  him !"  But 
the  next  moment  she  passed  her  hand  over 
her  brow,  and  sank  back  into  her  seat,  mur- 
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muring-,  "I  promised  not — I  vowed  I  would 
not — Oh,  God !  this  is  hard  ! " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you  rightly,  my 
dear  lady,"  said  Lord  Francis,  approaching 
and  taking  her  hand,  much  moved  by  her 
agitation.  "  I  am  the  last  to  wish  or  advise 
you  to  return  to  Charles  Maldon,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  were  placed  be- 
fore ;  but  I  see  no  reason,  in  his  present  state, 
why  you,  who  look  upon  yourself  as  his  wife, 
as  you  once  told  me,  should  not  seek  to  com- 
fort him,  and  tend  him  in  this  illness,  into 
which  he  has  fallen — severe,  as  I  cannot  hide 
from  myself,  that  it  will  be ;  provided  you 
leave  him  again  as  soon  as  he  recovers,  if, 
indeed,  he  should  ever  do  so." 

"  I  have  promised,"  she  answered,  "  solemnly 
promised,  not  to  do  so,  when  no  such  evil  was 
foreseen.  I  dare  not — must  not  do  it.  Yet, 
stay,  my  lord  ;  tell  me  where  he  is  to  be  found  ; 
let  me  know  what  attendance  he  has ;  tell  me 
all,  I  beseech  you.  Perhaps  I  may  be  relieved 
from  that  promise." 

"  He  is  now  at  a  small  inn,  called  the 
Packhorse,  on  the  road  to  the  little  town 
of  Illington,"  replied    Lord  Francis ;   "  there 
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I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  wliile  I  rode  on ; 
but  he  has  two  servants  witli  him,  and  I  sent 
a  physician  to  visit  him,  and  remain  with  him 
till  my  return." 

'^'Oh,  send  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  how 
it  goes  with  him,"  said  Henrietta ;  "  you  are 
going  back  at  once,  I  trust.  He  must  need 
care — kindly  kindred  care,  not  the  tendance 
of  grooms  and  horse-boys." 

"  I  must  first  strive  to  find  my  cousin 
Henry,"  answered  her  visitor;  "  and  then  I 
must  see  Lord  Russell.  After  that  I  will  go  to 
him;  but,  alas!  it  is  not  to  stay;  for  I  must 
hurry  back,  as  fast  as  horses  will  carry  me, 
to  Ellerton  Castle,  to  communicate  with  my 
father." 

Henrietta's  mind  seemed  to  rest  upon  one 
word  which  he  had  uttered.  "  Henry?" 
she  said,  meditating  :  "  Henry  Maldon — your 
cousin  ?  I  think  it  must  be  so.  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  he  ?  I  must  have  seen  him,  I 
think." 

"  He  is  very  tall,  and  very  powerful,"  an- 
swered Lord  Francis ;  "  taller  than  myself, 
much  taller  than  Charles,  yet  graceful  and 
active  beyond   any  man  I  ever  saw.     He  is 
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under  four- and- thirty  years  of  age;  but  the 
long  flowing  beard  and  hair  which  he  has 
worn  uncut  apparently  for  several  years " 

"  The  same,  the  same  ! "  cried  Henrietta, 
with  a  glad  smile ;  "  now  I  know  all — see 
all.  If  you  find  him,  my  good  lord,  ask  him 
to  come  hither.  If  not,  at  all  events,  send  me 
the  physician.  I  shall  pass  an  anxious  day 
till  he  comes." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  some  new 
idea  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  her  ;  and  when 
she  went  on,  in  the  eagerness  of  her  emotion, 
she  spoke  partly  as  it  were  to  Lord  Prancis — 
partly  to  herself.  "  Yes, — why  not,"  she  cried. 
"  Surely,  in  such  a  case,  and  for  such  an  ob- 
ject, I  may  be  pardoned  if,  adhering  to  the 
letter,  ay,  and  the  spirit  too,  I  deviate  from 
the  exact  interpretation,  without  abandoning 
the  object  sought." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  lady,"  replied 
the  young  nobleman ;  "  it  seems  to  me,  that 
you  propose  to  unite  incompatible  things." 

"  It  matters  not,  my  lord,"  she  said ;  "  I 
must  act  as  I  can  best;  and  if  I  err  in  judg- 
ment, 't  is  with  no  wrong  intent,  and  no  evil 
shall  follow.     Pray,  send  me  the  physician, 
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and  that  as  soon  as  may  be.  Farewell!  a 
blessing  be  upon  all  your  endeavours;  for 
3^ou  were  the  first  to  speak  truly,  and  wisely, 
and  kindly  to  poor  Henrietta  Compton ;  and 
her  thanks  and  gratitude  will  follow  you  to 
her  dying  day." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


From  the  small  lodging  of  Henrietta  Compton, 
Lord  Francis  de  Vipont,  followed  by  two  of  his 
servants,  hastened  to  pass  the  frowning  gates 
of  Newgate  and  several  of  the  inns  of  court, 
till,  turning  to  the  right  out  of  Holborn,  he 
entered  the  gardens  of  a  large  and  fine  house, 
where  now  stand  some  of  the  smallest  and 
most  densely  populated  streets,  to  the  south  of 
Bedford  and  Russell-square.  His  stay  was 
not  long,  however;  for  his  cousin,  whom  he 
sought,  was  not  there,  and  none  of  the 
servants  could  give  any  information  as  to 
where  he  was  to  be  found.  Hurrying  back 
again,  the  young  nobleman  made  his  way 
through  the  houses,  and  gardens,  and  streets 
mingled  with  trees,  which  were  to  be  found 
at    that    time    between    Holborn    and    the 
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Strand,  and  at  lengtli  reached  the  open  space 
or  square  before  Southampton  Place.  The 
day  was  at  this  time  fine  and  clear,  the  sky 
without  a  cloud,  and  yet  the  square  had,  to  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Francis,  a  somewhat  solemn  and 
gloomy  look.  There  were  few  persons,  indeed, 
to  be  seen;  no  shops,  no  taverns,  no  busy 
places  of  resort  were  there,  and  the  principal 
objects  were  the  high  wall,  large  gates,  and  tall 
roof  of  Southampton  Place. 

The  sun  shone  upon  the  solitary  space  be- 
tween; and,  as  the  young  nobleman  crossed 
towards  the  house  of  his  friend,  only  one  human 
figure  met  his  eye.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  front  entrance 
of  the  mansion,  and  ever  and  anon  bent  his 
eyes  upon  the  doors  as  if  waiting  for  some  one  to 
come  forth.  As  Lord  Francis  approached,  the 
man — who  had  for  a  moment  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  Strand — turned  in  his  walk,  and  dis- 
played the  features  of  the  council  messenger,  by 
whom  he  had  been  mistaken  for  the  merchant 
Holloway,  and  arrested  on  a  preceding  night. 
A  grin  of  recognition  passed  over  the  officer's 
dull  face ;  but  theyoungnoblemandid  not  seek  to 
renew  the  acquaintance,  and  entered  the  gates. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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On  inquiring  for  Lord  Russell,  one  of  the 
servants  who  were  in  attendance  in  the  vesti- 
bule led  him  to  a  library,  where  he  found  that 
nobleman  calmly  reading.  But  the  sight  of  the 
council  messenger,  and  the  evident  watchful- 
ness which  he  displayed,  had  somewhat  alarmed 
Francis  de  Vipont,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  Lord  Russell,  and  the  door 
was  shut,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  aware,  my  dear  lord,  that  there  is  one 
of  the  king's  messengers  waiting  before  the 
house,  and  gazing  from  time  to  time  at  your 
gates,  with  a  very  suspicious  look." 

*'  Yes,  my  young  friend,  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact,"  replied  Lord  Russell ;  "  and  more, 
Lord  Francis,  I  am  aware  that  a  man  of  [the 
name  of  Rumsey  has,  in  a  deposition  made 
before  the  council,  named  me  as  guilty  of  some 
designs  against  the  government.  You  know 
that  a  number  of  arrests  have  taken  place ;  and 
this  matter  will  not  end  without  a  good  deal 
of  bloodshed,  depend  upon  it. — But  what  of 
your  father?" 

"  It  was  about  him  I  came  to  speak  with 
your  lordship,"  replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  but, 
for  Heavens  sake!  think  of  yourself  in  the 
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first  instance,  and  provide  for  your  own  safety, 
if  there  be  yet  any  means  left." 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  means,  if  I  were  willing  to 
take  them,"  said  Lord  Russell ;  "  the  front 
door  is  guarded ;  but  that  at  the  back  of  the 
house  is  still  left  free ;  and  I  am  half-inclined 
to  believe  that  this  sort  of  petty  watch  has  been 
set  upon  me,  either  as  a  friendly  hint  to  escape 
till  the  storm  has  blown  over,  or  as  a  trap  to 
induce  me  to  belie  my  own  innocence  by  an 
attempt  to  fly.  I  have  asked  my  dear  wife, 
however,  to  go  out  and  consult  our  friends  as 
to  the  best  course  to  follow ;  and  by  their 
opinion  I  will  be  guided.  I  ventured  to 
send  your  fair  Gertrude,  too,  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond;  to  thank  him,  in  the  first  place,  for 
her  father's  pardon ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  ask 
him  for  such  information  as  his  duty  may  per- 
mit him  to  give,  concerning  the  charges  against 
me." 

"  Then  Sir  William  Ellerton  is  pardoned!" 
cried  Lord  Francis,  joyfully;  "  that  is  the  first 
good  news  I  have  heard  for  several  days. 
Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  no  one  knows,"  answered  Lord 
Russell ;  "  he  escaped  from  Shepherd's  house 
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when  that  poor  fellow  was  arrested,  and  does 
not  even  yet  know  that  his  pardon  has  passed 
the  great  seal.  Gertrude  had  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday,  however,  saying  he  was  safe, 
but  giving  no  address.  Now  to  your  father, 
however,  what  have  you  heard  of  him?" 

"  That  a  letter  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency 
was  certainly  written  by  him  to  my  cousin 
Charles,"  replied  his  young  friend ;  "  and 
that  the  letter  is  lost.  Who  has  taken  it, 
where  it  now  rests,  we  know  not;  but  it  is 
gone,  apparently  beyond  recall,  and  may  per- 
haps be  in  an  adversary's  hands." 

"  That  is  serious,  indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Russell.  "  Doubtless,  with  the  judges  and 
juries  we  now  have,  a  letter  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  overt  act,  and  may  prove  fatal. 
What  does  he  intend  to  do?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  discovered 
that  the  letter  was  irrecoverable,"  answered 
Lord  Francis.  "  I  had  a  hope  of  finding  a 
clue  to  the  mystery,  here  in  London  ;  but  that 
has  failed,  and  I  came  to  consult  you,  not 
knowing  your  present  painful  position." 

"  Tell  him  to  fly,"  said  Lord  Russell ;  "  his 
case  is  very  different  from  mine.    I  may  have 
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talked  of  the  means  of  resisting,  even  with 
arms,  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power,  but  I 
have  done  no  more  ;  and,  except  by  the  gross- 
est perversion  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
cannot  injure  me ;  but  that  fatal  letter,  if  it  be 
found,  may  doom  your  father  to  destruction. 
I  know  he  has  been  named  in  the  deposition 
of  a  man  called  West,  and  If  they  can  bring 
written  evidence  also  against  him,  he  is  lost. 
Hasten  back  to  him  without  delay,  my  young 
friend,  and  tell  him,  as  the  best  counsel  I  can 
give,  to  fly." 

"  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  my- 
self," replied  Lord  Francis  ;  "  but  oh,  my  dear 
lord,  were  it  not  best  to  take  your  own  coun- 
sel to  your  bosom,  and  go  likewise,  while  it  is 
yet  time.  Remember  how  little  justice  has 
been  seen  in  England  of  late  years,  that  the 
famed  trial  by  jury,  once  the  certain  safeguard 
of  England,  is  now  but  a  pretence  ;  that  men 
carry  their  passions  and  their  prejudices  into 
the  court  where  they  sit  to  decide  upon  a 
fellow-creature's  life  or  death ;  and  that  even 
the  expounder  of  the  law  is  but  too  often  the 
corrupt  agent  of  party  malevolence." 

"All  true,  my  friend,"  replied  Lord  Russell ; 
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"  and  I  will  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  though  my  own  is  to  stay,  and  not  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  implication  of  guilt  by 
flight.  I  would  not  have  my  own  acts  con- 
demn me,  when  I  do  believe  that  I  have  done 
nought  that  I  was  not  justified  in  doing  by  the 
perilous  state  of  my  country ;  nought  that  can 
be  construed  into  treason,  without  a  perver- 
sion of  the  law.  But  hark !  there  is  some  one 
coming — Lady  Russell,  I  trust,  by  whose  in- 
telligence I  will  be  decided." 

The  door  opened  the  moment  after ;  but  it 
was  Gertrude  who  entered.  There  were  lines 
of  deep  anxiety  upon  her  countenance,  so 
painful  to  see  upon  the  face  of  youth.  In 
middle  age,  in  the  decline  of  life,  there  is  a 
harmony  between  care  and  man,  it  is  the 
lichen  upon  the  ruin;  we  expect,  we  are  not 
surprised  or  shocked  to  see  it;  but  upon  the 
happy,  happy  face  of  early  years,  to  see  the 
marks  of  carking  thought  has  something  sadly 
dissonant  to  the  preconceptions  of  the  heart. 

The  anxiety  did  not  leave  her  face,  though 
it  was  somewhat  brightened  by  the  sight  of 
her  lover,  and  giving  him  her  hand  as  she 
advanced,  she  went  on  to  Lord  Russell,  saying, 
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in  a  low  voice,  "The  duke  is  gone  back  to 
Ireland,  my  lord,  and  I  can  gain  no  intelli- 
gence." 

"  It  matters  not  mucli,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  answered  Lord  Russell,  in  a  tone  per- 
fectly calm ;  "  I  do  not  think  he  could  or 
would  have  afforded  much  intelligence.  But 
there  are  the  carriage-wheels,  we  shall  now 
hear  what  my  friends  think  of  this." 

The  next  instant  Lady  Russell  entered, 
and  casting  herself  into  his  arms,  she  hung 
upon  his  breast  with  dread  and  breathless 
anxiety. 

"  What  say  they,  Rachel  ? "  he  asked, 
after  giving  her  a  moment  to  recover. 

"  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered  Lady 
Russell :  "  one  is  of  one  opinion,  another  of 
another;  but  when  I  told  them,  as  you  bade 
me,  that  you  had  never  said  aught  to  this  man 
Rumsey  which  could  in  any  way  compromise 
you,  they  declared  that  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  stay,  as  your  going  might  be  construed 
into  a  confession  of  guilt." 

"  Then  I  will  stay,"  replied  Lord  Russell. 
"  Their  opinion  coincides  with  mine  ;  and  as  to 
Rumsey,  make  your  mind  easy,  my  dear  wife. 
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I  have  had  too  little  confidence  in  him  even 
to  communicate  my  thoughts  to  him,  much 
less  my  purposes.  If  he  has  told  the  truth,  he 
has  said  nothing  which  can  bring  me  within 
the  peril  of  the  law." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  coming  in,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of 
apprehension,  "  Three  or  four  men  have  come 
into  the  court,  my  lord ! — one  is  Browning,  a 
council  messenger." 

"  Go  and  bring  him  hither,"  said  Lord 
Russell ;  and  turning  round  to  his  wife,  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Be  firm,  my  love — be 
firm ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  distress  the  chil- 
dren by  showing  your  alarm." 

A  short  interval  took  place,  and  then,  as 
on  an  occasion  of  ceremony,  the  door  was 
thrown  open  by  two  servants,  and  a  messenger 
of  the  council — not  the  same  who  had  been 
waiting  before  the  gates — ajjpeared.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  gentlemanly  exterior  and  demeanor, 
and  bowing  low,  with  his  feathered  hat  in  his 
hand,  he  advanced  till  he  was  within  a  step 
or  two  of  Lord  Russell,  and  then  said,  but 
without  any  outward  sign  of  an  arrest,  "  I  am 
commanded  by  his  Majesty,  my  lord,  to  re- 
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quest  your  presence  before  him,  at  the  council 
now  sitting  at  White-Hall." 

"  I  will  attend  his  Majesty  instantly,"  re- 
plied Lord  Russell,  with  calm  gravity.  "  My 
coach,  I  think,  must  be  even  now  in  the  court- 
yard, and  you  will  doubtless  do  me  the  honour 
of  accompanying  me  therein." 

The  messenger  bowed  low  in  token  of  ac- 
quiescence, but  without  reply ;  and  Lord  Rus- 
sell ordered  one  of  the  servants,  who  still  stood 
at  the  door,  to  bring  his  hat,  sword,  and  cloak. 
Then  turning  to  Lady  Russell,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  and  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  pressed  it  with  fond  affection. 

"  Farewell,  for  the  present,  my  love ! "  he 
said.  "  Farewell,  Gertrude !  Farewell,  Lord 
Francis  !  Commend  me  kindly  to  your  father, 
and  remember  to  tell  him  what  I  said  regard- 
ing the  wild-duck  shooting,  and  how  the  birds 
got  out  of  the  decoy." 

"  I  will,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  noble- 
man, understanding  his  enigmatical  words  at 
once. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready,"  said  Lord  Russell 
to  the  messenger ;  and  with  one  more  token 
of  love  to  his  wife,  and  a  murmured  blessing 
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upon  the  dear  household  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind for  ever,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  out 
of  the  room,  followed  by  the  messenger. 

Lady  Russell  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  gazed,  with  a  fixed  but 
tearless  eye,  upon  the  ground;  then  turning 
to  Lord  Francis,  she  said,  "  Oh,  my  dear  lord, 
forgive  an  anxious,  fearful  wife.  I  would  give 
one-half  that  I  possess  to  have  news  of  what 
takes  place  in  that  sad  council-room.  Would 
you  go  thither,  and  send  me  tidings,  by  a  ser- 
vant, from  time  to  time  ?  " 

"  I  will,  dear  lady,"  answered  Lord  Francis; 
"  but  doubtless  the  council  will  be  private, 
and  I  shall  be  able,  I  fear,  to  gain  but  little 
intelligence." 

"  Oh,  you  will  read  it  in  men's  faces — you 
will  hear  it  in  their  tones,"  said  Lady  Russell, 
eagerly ;  and  placing  her  hand  upon  her  brow, 
she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  methinks  the  very 
stones  would  tell  it,  if  there  were  evil  medi- 
tated against  such  a  man.  But  I  am  wrong, 
Lord  Francis,  you  have  other  duties  before 
you.  Did  I  not  hear  my  lord  send  a  message 
to  your  father?  There  was  meaning  in  those 
words ;  you  had  better  convey  them  quickly." 
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"  I  will  orcler  horses  to  be  brought  to  me  to 
White-Hall,"  replied  Lord  Francis  ;  "  and,  by 
the  time  they  come,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
send  you  good  news  of  Lord  Russell." 

After  giving  his  directions  in  regard  to 
procuring  fresh  horses,  the  young  nobleman 
walked  rapidly  towards  White- Hall,  and  found 
his  friend's  coach  standing  before  one  of  the 
many  doors  of  the  building.  The  servants 
were  standing  round,  and  a  number  of  boys 
were  grouped  about  the  archway,  as  if  already 
aware  that  some  matter  of  weal  or  woe  was 
going  on  within. 

A  tall  porter,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
drove  the  urchins  away  in  vain,  for  the  mo- 
ment he  had  retired  into  his  den  again,  they 
once  more  gathered  round  the  mouth  thereof. 
As  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  young  gentle- 
man to  stand  in  the  street  amongst  the  rabble, 
he  applied  to  the  big  janitor  for  permission  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  in  his  lodge,  and  a  piece  of 
money  made  him  wonderfully  compliant,  not 
only  to  this  request,  but  some  others  which 
Lord  Francis  whispered  in  his  ear.  When  he 
had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  some  one  came 
down  the  stairs  as  if  to  pass  out.     Instantly, 
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like  a  spider  from  the  corner  of  his  web,  the 
porter  darted  forth  upon  him,  spoke  a  few 
words,  received  a  somewhat  longer  answer, 
and  returning  to  Lord  Francis,  said,  in  a 
whisper,  "  All  going  on  well,  my  lord.  The 
Lord  Russell  defends  himself  stoutly,  and  will 
clear  himself,  the  waiter  thinks.  They  have 
sent  for  Colonel  Rumsey's  depositions  to  the 
council  office," 

The  young  nobleman  heard  the  intelligence 
with  a  thoughtful  air.  It  was  satisfactory,  as 
far  as  it  went ;  but  still  he  would  not  send  it  to 
Lady  Russell,  for  he  feared  to  raise  hopes  which 
might  be  too  soon  dispelled.  In  about  five 
minutes,  the  man  who  had  passed  before,  re- 
turned, and  mounted  the  stairs,  and  then  two 
or  three  people  came  up  or  down ;  but  the 
porter  took  no  notice  of  them.  A  short  pause 
followed,  and  then  a  messenger  came  down 
from  above.  Instantly  the  young  nobleman's 
companion  ran  out,  and  asked  him  a  question. 
The  messenger  did  not  stop  to  reply,  but  turned 
his  head,  saying  aloud,  *'To  the  Tower!"  and 
going  to  the  door,  he  ordered  the  coach  to 
draw  up  close.  The  next  moment  there  was 
the   sound  of  several  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
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and,  looking  forth,  Francis  de  Vipont  saw 
Lord  Russell  descending,  with  an  officer  of  the 
guard  on  one  side,  and  a  messenger  on  the 
other. 

The  first  impulse  of  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont 
was  to  start  forward  and  speak  to  him,  but 
he  thought  the  moment  after,  "  No !  The 
thoughts  of  home  and  of  happiness  passed 
away,  are  busy  enough  at  his  heart  already.  I 
will  not  move  them  still  more  painfully  ;"  and, 
drawing  back,  he  let  the  sad  party  pass  by. 
The  unfortunate  nobleman  entered  his  own  car- 
riage, the  order  was  given  to  drive  to  the  Tower, 
and  Lord  Francis,  after  having  rewarded  the 
porter  as  he  had  promised,  hurried  away  to 
convey  the  painful  intelligence  to  Southamp- 
ton Place.  He  found  Lady  Russell  waiting 
anxiously,  with  the  old  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
the  moment  she  beheld  the  face  of  Lord 
Francis,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  it,  my  lord. 
You  need  not  speak — my  husband  is  lost ! " 

"  Nay,  my  dear  lady,"  replied  the  young 
nobleman  ;  "  not  so.  He  has  been  sent,  it  is 
true,  to  the  Tower ;  but  only  preliminary  to 
farther  investigation." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  some  tears 
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fell  from  her  eyes.  "  It  is  in  vain,  my  lord," 
she  said ;  *'  he  goes,  never  to  come  forth  again. 
He  knows  it,  and  I  know  it.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  land.  Never- 
theless, I  will  yield  to  no  womanly  weakness. 
I  am  Russell's  wife,  and  will  show  myself 
worthy  of  him.  Everything  must  be  done  to 
insure  him  as  fair  a  trial  as  may  be.  We  must 
seek  good  counsel,  my  dear  lord  and  father ; 
and  obtain,  if  possible,  admission  to  our  be- 
loved prisoner. — Oh  !  the  dear  children,  how 
their  little  hearts  will  ache  !— A  better  father, 
husband,  friend.  Christian,  citizen,  has  never 
lived." 

"  There  are  times,  dear  daughter,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  "  when  virtues  become  of- 
fences.    I  fear  it  is  so  now." 

"  Many,  many  thanks,  my  lord,"  said  Lady 
Eussell,  turning  to  Lord  Francis.  "  I  have 
kept  you  too  long  from  weighty  matters. 
Fare  you  well,  and  God  speed  you  !  I  have  a 
heavy  time  before  me  :  may  yours  be  lighter. 
You  will  find  dear  Gertrude  with  the  children, 
if  you  wish  to  see  her  before  you  go." 

The  young  nobleman  kissed  her  hand,  and 
left  her  with  her  father-in-law.     He  could  not 
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make  up  liis  mind,  indeed,  to  quit  London 
without  one  more  sight  of  her  he  loved;  but 
he  stayed  not  long,  merely  telling  her  that  he 
would  return  to  the  capital  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his 
father,  and  taken  such  measures  of  precaution 
as  might  be  judged  necessary.  Then,  bidding 
her  adieu,  he  mounted  one  of  the  horses  which 
had  followed  him  from  White-Hall,  and  rode 
out  as  speedily  as  possible  into  the  country. 

Opposite  to  the  sign  of  the  Packhorse, 
Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  drew  in  his  rein,  and, 
springing  to  the  ground,  entered  the  house. 
"How  goes  it  with  your  master?"  he  in- 
quired, as  one  of  Charles  Maiden's  servants 
met  him  in  the  passage. 

"Very  bad,  my  lord,'*  replied  the  man. 
"  The  doctor  says  he  has  got  the  fever,  and  this 
is  a  sad  noisy  place  for  a  sick  man. — I  hope  it 
is  not  the  plague  come  back  again." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  it  is  but 
the  effect  of  fatigue  and  a  mind  depressed  ;" 
and  turning  away,  he  was  walking  up  the 
stairs,  when  the  man  pulled  his  cloak,  saying, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  Mistress  Compton  is  with  him, 
sir." 
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"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Francis,  in  some 
surprise.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;"  and  going 
on,  he  entered  the  room  where  he  had  left  his 
cousin. 

Seated  by  the  sick  man's  bed-side  with  a 
glass  in  his  hand,  was  the  physician  who  had 
been  sent  from  London  ;  and  behind  him,  with 
calm  and  easy  grace  in  the  figure,  but  deep 
anxiety  on  the  fair  face,  stood  Henrietta 
Compton.  Lord  Francis  advanced,  and  as  he 
did  so,  touched  her  hand,  saying,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  This  is  very  kind  of  you." 

She  made  no  reply  ;  but  the  sound  of  his 
voice  called  the  attention  of  the  sick  man, 
whose  corporeal  powers  had  been  wonderfully 
prostrated  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

"  Ah,  Francis!"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  ill.  I 
would  to  Heaven  I  could  b,e  taken  from  this 
place!  There  has  been  noise  enough  in  the 
road,  and  the  court-yard,  to  drive  a  sick  man 
mad." 

The  young  nobleman  turned  an  inquiring- 
look  to  the  physician,  who  answered  it  at  once  ; 
"Yes,  in  this  stage/'  he  said,  "there  is  no  reason 
why  in  a  litter  he  should  not  be  moved  a  short 
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distance.     We  should  do  so  with  a  poor  man. 
Why  not  with  a  rich  one  1 " 

"  But  how  is  it  all  to  be  arranged?"  asked 
Lord  Francis,  turning  his  eyes  to  Henrietta ; 
"  I  must  go  on  upon  my  way  immediately." 

"  Leave  it  all  to  me,"  said  the  lady,  in  her 
low  sweet  tones  ;  "  I  will  have  it  done." 

"  Thank  you,  Henrietta,  thank  you,"  said 
Charles  Maldon ;  "  you  are  a  dear,  kind  girl ; 
but  bend  down  your  head  for  a  moment, 
Francis — I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you." 

The  physician  drew  back,  and,  while  Hen- 
rietta spoke  with  him  for  a  few  moments  near 
the  window,  the  sick  man's  cousin  leaned  over 
the  bed,  and  listened. 

"  Where  is  the  money  for  all  this  to  come 
from?"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone;  '*  you  must 
order  my  horses,  and  all  the  rest  of  my  effects, 
to  be  sold." 

"  Trouble  not  your  mind  with  such  things  at 
present,"  answered  Lord  Francis ;  "  as  to 
these  expenses,  Charles,  you  must  share  my 
purse ;  but  the  arrangements  I  must  leave  to 
others,  for  I  must  ride  back  as  fast  as  I  can  to 
give  my  father  notice  of  all  that  is  occurring  in 
London.     The  letter  is  noc  to  be  recovered, 
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Mistress  Compton  assures  me,  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that 
she  has  not  got  it." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  indeed,"  replied 
Charles  Maldon ;  but  he  instantly  quitted 
the  subject  again.  Sickness  is  almost  always 
selfish  ;  and  he  hardly  gave  a  minute's  thought 
to  a  subject  which  a  few  hours  before  had 
seemed  all-important  in  his  eyes;  and  he 
added,  "  Talk  to  Henrietta  and  the  doctor 
about  moving  me  hence." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  young  nobleman  in  reply ; 
and,  advancing  to  the  window,  he  spoke  for  a 
moment  or  two  to  the  lady.  ''  Leave  it  to  me, 
my  lord,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  already  spoken 
to  this  worthy  gentleman,  and  by  his  kind 
assistance  will  procure  a  litter,  and  have  Lord 
Alcester  removed  at  once.  I  know  your 
lordship  is  anxious  to  depart ;  but  as  far 
as  human  tendance  can  soothe  or  restore 
him,  you  may  go  with  a  mind  at  rest.  I 
will  not  leave  him  till  he  is  out  of  peril, 
and  then  immediately  I  must  give  up  the 
task." 

She  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  last  words ; 
and  Lord  Francis   understood   them   rightly. 
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He  might  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  her  resolu- 
tion would  hold,  but  he  would  not  let  any- 
such  thoughts  interfere  with  her  charity,  and 
proceeded  to  apart  of  the  subject  perhaps  as 
delicate.  He  spoke  of  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  sickness  which  might  be  long. 
He  knew  that  his  cousin  had  but  little  to 
spare,  and  was  not  aware  whether  his  purse 
was  well  or  ill  filled,  when  he  left  that  house 
which  had  lately  been  his  home.  He  was, 
therefore,  approaching  the  subject  with  as  fair 
a  veil  over  his  kindly  intentions  as  might  be ; 
when  Henrietta  stopped  him,  saying,  "  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  grateful,  my  lord;  but 
happily  there  is  no  occasion  for  assistance  now. 
By  fortunate  circumstances,  I  am  enabled  to 
supply  all  that  the  occasion  may  require. 
Hereafter,  he  may  need  your  kindness,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  grant  it  to  him  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power." 

"  Doubt  it  not,  dear  lady,"  replied  the  young 
nobleman ;  "  and  now  there  is  but  one  other 
question.  Where  shall  I  find  him  on  my 
return,  which  will  be  ere  long  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you,"  replied 
Henrietta ;  "  for  there  are  many  things  to  be 
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considered;  but  you  will  hear  of  him  at  my 
dwelling." 

Few  more  words  were  spoken  on  either  side ; 
for  thouo^h  the  demeanor  of  Henrietta  was 
not  exactly  cold,  yet  a  sense  of  her  painful  posi- 
tion gave  a  stiffness  and  formality  to  her  man- 
ner, in  speaking  to  Charles  Maldon's  cousin, 
which  made  him  ask  himself,  "  Can  this  be  the 
gay,  frank  girl  of  other  days  ?" 

No  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
during  the  visit  of  the  young  nobleman  to  his 
cousin,  and  then  he  spurred  on  again,  as  fast 
as  his  horses  would  carry  him.  They  were 
fresh  from  the  stables  of  a  well-known  dealer 
in  London,  and  had  been  selected  by  the  groom 
with  care ;  so  that  their  pace  was  good,  and 
their  promise  of  endurance  great:  but  Lord 
Francis,  though  strong,  active,  and  endowed 
with  considerable  powers  of  resisting  fatigue, 
was  weary  and  exhausted  with  long,  almost  in- 
cessant riding  for  the  last  three  days, and  want  of 
food  and  sleep.  As  he  approached  Ford,  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  he  felt  that  some  refresh- 
ment was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  even 
then  it  would  be  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
reach  Ellerton  that  night.    He  rode,  therefore, 
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at  once  into  the  stable-yard ;  but  what  was  his 
surprise  on  so  doing  to  find  himself  surrounded 
by  his  father's  servants,  and  to  see  before  him 
the  large  coach  in  which  the  Earl  was  wont  to 
travel.  "  Is  my  father  here  ?"  he  demanded 
eagerly,  as  he  dismounted. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man  whom  he 
addressed,  "  his  lordship  is  on  his  way  to  join 
you  in  London." 

"And  my  sister?"  demanded  the  young 
nobleman. 

"  The  lady  Emmeline  is  within,  my  lord," 
said  the  host,  bustling  out  to  receive  the  new 
guest.     "  She  saw  you  from  the  window." 

In  another  moment,  Emmeline's  hand  was 
clasped  in  his,  and  his  father,  with  a  face  grave 
and  anxious,  but  from  which  much  of  the 
sternness  had  passed,  met  him  with  words  of 
kindness  and  affection,  such  as  the  young 
nobleman  had  not  heard  for  years.  What 
touched  Lord  Francis  more  than  all,  however, 
was,  that  the  Earl  for  a  time  forgot  himself 
to  think  of  him.  "  Francis,  you  look  ill,"  he 
said ;  "  worn,  haggard,  over-fatigued." 

"  'T  is  nothing,  't  is  nothing,  my  dear 
father,"  he  replied  ;  "  a  little  too  much  hard 
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ridino:,  and  little  rest  or  food.  Some  meat  and 
wine,  and  an  hour  or  two's  rest  will  make  me 
quite  well  again  ;  but  now  let  us  speak  at  once 
of  more  important  matters  ;"  and  drawing  the 
Earl  into  the  window,  he  told  him  all  that 
had  happened. 

"  It  is  evident,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
*'  that  Henrietta  Compton  has  not  this  letter, 
and  never  has  seen  it.  Whether  my  cousin  in 
his  carelessness  has  put  it  in  some  secure  place, 
and  forgotten  where,  or  whether  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  some  servant  who  has,  per- 
haps, destroyed  it,  and  certainly  could  not 
understand  the  import  even  if  he  could  read 
it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  the  last  advice  of 
Lord  Russell  that  you  should  fly  till  this 
storm  has  blown  over.'* 

The  Earl  was  a  good  deal  moved  ;  his  lip 
quivered  and  his  eye  thoughtfully  sought  the 
ground ;  but  he  answered  at  length,  "  'No,  I 
will  not  fly — at  least  not  yet.  I  will  pursue 
my  course  to  London.  Boldness  may,  per- 
haps, disarm  suspicion.  In  London,  too,  there 
will  be  better  means  of  leaving  the  country, 
should  need  be,  than  here  at  a  distance  from 
any  large  sea-port.     If  I  were  to  try  to  reach 
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one  direct,  and  were  to  be  arrested  on  the  way, 
the  very  act  would  be  construed  into  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt ;  whereas,  by  going  to 
London  to  face  all  accusers,  I  shall  gain  a 
presumption  in  my  own  favour,  and  not,  I 
think,  diminish  the  chance  of  escape  should  it 
prove  necessary." 

The  different  sides  of  the  question  were  dis- 
cussed for  some  time ;  but  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  whole  party  should  remain  at  Ford 
that  night,  and  set  out  soon  after  daybreak 
for  the  capital. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


There  are  some  lines  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  introduction,  I  think,  to  one  of  the  cantos 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  are  never  to 
be  forgotten.  To  quote  any  part  would  be 
vain,  for  the  whole  introduction  forms  a  sepa- 
rate poem,  equalled  in  beauty  by  few  in  the 
language ;  but  the  poet  therein  paints  and 
contrasts  the  effects  of  dawn  in  many  places 
upon  many  persons,  and  under  many  different 
circumstances.  Though  not  professing  in  any- 
thing to  imitate  that  great  good  man,  I  must 
here,  to  a  certain  degree,  follow  his  course,  and 
give  an  account  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
several  of  the  different  personages  of  this  tale 
at  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  27th  of  June  1 683  : 
the  morning  after  the  arrest  of  Lord  Russell. 
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Clear  and  bright,  the  sky  was  only  flecked 
here  and  there  with  thin  clouds,  like  the 
mottled  feathers  on  a  bird's  breast;  but  the 
early  ray,  which  touched  them  with  pale  pink, 
poured  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city 
in  which  the  smoke  of  the  preceding  day  still 
lingered  with  a  dim  yellow  light.  Amidst 
the  agitated  ocean  of  human  beings,  whose 
hearts  are  the  waves  of  the  great  sea  of  life, 
the  dawn  in  many  instances  came  to  herald 
pain  and  grief,  labour  and  anxiety.  But  it 
found  the  eyes  of  Lady  Russell  awake  and 
watchful;  nor  had  they  been  closed  during 
the  whole  night.  By  her  side,  in  the  library 
of  that  home  so  lately  the  abode  of  peace  and 
joy,  sat  a  man  of  a  mild  but  energetic  counte- 
nance, in  a  clerical  habit,  whom  she  called  by 
the  name  of  Tillotson.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  with  books  and  j^apers  before 
them,  appeared  two  keen  and  sagacious-look- 
ing men,  who  from  time  to  time  cited  some 
sasre  maxim  of  law,  or  read  and  commented 
upon  one  of  the  statutes  in  a  book  that  lay 
open  between  them.  A  paper  had  just  been 
written,  in  which  were  put  down  all  the  points 
of  Lord  Russell's  case,  as  far  as   they  were 
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then  known,  and  the  laws  affecting  them ;  and 
after  it  had  heen  read  aloud,  Lady  Russell 
demanded,  "  Then,  is  it  your  opinion,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if,  as  I  have  said,  this  pre- 
tended conspiracy  for  an  insurrection  was 
merely  talk,  and  proceeded  to  no  act  to- 
wards rebellion,  the  statute  will  not  touch  my 
lord?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  madam,  such  is  the  law  of 
the  land,"  replied  one  of  the  lawyers ;  '^  some 
overt  act  must  be  proved  by  the  unimpeach- 
able testimony  of  two  witnesses  ;  this  is  clearly 
laid  down  by  a  statute  of  the  twenty-iifth  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  by  that  of  Queen  Mary. 
It  has  been  held,  indeed,  and  was  acted  upon 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  that  the  two  wit- 
nesses are  not  to  be  required  to  prove  the 
same  overt  act,  but  that  proving  two  separate 
overt  acts  of  the  same  treason  is  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  interpretation  has  been 
admitted,  as  loose  interpretations  are  always 
most  dangerous,  especially  in  regard  to  capital 
offences." 

"But  still,  some  overt  act  is  necessary," 
rejoined   Lady    Russell,   "  to  bring  the  case 
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within  the  statutes  against  high  treason — is  it 
not  so?" 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  lady,  sink- 
ing back  in  her  chair  with  a  look  of  exhaus- 
tion; "for  I  am  sure  there  has  been  none 
committed. — It  was  all  talk. — I  shall  sleep 
now." 

"  Indeed,  you  need  it,  dear  lady,"  said  Til- 
lotson  ;  "  and  we  had  better  take  our  leave." 

"  Do  not  forget,  then,  my  reverend  friend," 
said  Lady  Russell  rising,  "  all  that  you  have 
so  kindly  undertaken.  Surely  they  will  not 
refuse  a  wife  the  right  to  see  and  comfort  her 
husband." 

"  I  trust  not,"  answered  Tillotson ;  "  but  yet 
we  must  not  be  too  sanguine,  for  uncontrolled 
power  is  only  safe  in  the  hand  of  Omniscience. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  the  King  is  a  harsh  man, 
although  more  inexorable  than  many  people 
imagine.  I  too  will  go  and  lie  down  for  a 
while,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  doors  are 
opened  at  White-Hall,  I  will  proceed  at  once 
to  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks  to  all  of  you,  gentle- 
men," said  the  lady,  and  retired  to  rest. 
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The  same  morning  light  which  found  Lady- 
Russell  thus  busily  employed  seeking  her 
husband's  justification,  shone  into  a  small 
room,  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  not  far 
from  Lombard-street,  where  two  persons  were 
seated  at  table,  with  a  small  lamp  between 
them,  some  viands,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  The 
rays  of  the  rising  morning,  though  softened 
in  their  brightness  by  the  dim  and  heavy  at- 
mosphere of  the  city,  still  contrasted  almost 
painfully  with  the  coarse  yellow  glare  of  the 
lamp,  and  made  the  features  of  Sir  William 
Ellerton  look  more  care-worn  than  they  really 
were.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  little  an- 
xiety in  his  countenance ;  and  as  the  clocks 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  struck  the  hour 
of  three,  he  said  to  his  companion,  Dick 
Myrtle,  with  a  look  of  hesitation,  "  Even  now, 
my  good  friend,  notwithstanding  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  and  the  generous 
kindness  you  have  shewn,  I  doubt  whether 
I  ought  to  go." 

"  You  are  to  judge,  Sir  William,"  said  Dick; 
"  my  only  object  was  to  provide  you  the 
means,  if  it  pleased  you  to  take  advantage 
of  them.     I  owe  you  that,  and  a  great  deal 
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more,  Sir  William.  But  what  is  it  that  makes 
you  doubt  ?  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  doubt,  and 
seldom  does  good  in  any  case.  I  have  seen 
a  hen  run  over  by  a  broad-wheeled  waggon, 
because  she  doubted  which  side  of  the  road 
she  would  go." 

"  The  news  you  brought  me  yourself  last 
night,  Richard,  makes  me  doubt,"  replied  Sir 
William  Ellerton.  "  It  is,  in  truth,  very  un- 
fortunate that  you  could  not  see  Gertrude 
either  yesterday  or  the  night  before;  but  it 
is  not  parental  fondness  alone  which  makes  me 
hesitate.  I  doubt  that  I  am  doing  my  duty, 
in  leaving  her  unprotected  here,  when  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Russell,  and  the  charges  against 
him,  must  leave  his  own  fate  and  the  condition 
of  his  family  unsettled  and  precarious." 

"  If  Lady  Russell  is  what  I  have  always 
heard,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle,  "  she  will  take 
good  care  of  Mistress  Gertrude,  I  am  quite 
sure." 

*'  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  if  she  have  the 
means,"  replied  Gertrude's  father ;  "  but  no 
one  can  tell  in  these  days,  how  far  perse- 
cution may  be  carried.  Remember  to  what 
a  terrible  length   the   consequences    of  high 
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treason  extend,  in  regard  to  the  family  of  the 
criminal.  Lady  Russell  herself  may  need  a 
home,  instead  of  being  able  to  afford  it  to 
another.  Besides,  my  good  friend,  I  am  not 
half  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intimation 
we  have  received.  It  was  dark  and  myste- 
rious, and  might  be  intended  to  mislead, 
rather  than  to  guide." 

"  Of  one  thing  you  cannot  doubt,"  answered 
Dick  Myrtle,  "  that  your  pardon  has  not  been 
obtained ;  and  as  to  the  hint  to  fly,  I  think  it 
was  given  by  one  very  well  acquainted  with 
what  is  taking  place.  The  gentleman  himself 
I  never  saw  before,  and  only  know  that  he 
was  a  good-looking  man,  seemingly  exceed- 
ingly sick  and  weak ;  for  he  was  as  white  as 
my  shirt,  and  was  leaning  heavily  against  the 
door-post  of  the  house  when,  I  came  out,  after 
talking  to  Shepherd's  maid.  He  must  have 
known  me  too,  for  he  spoke  to  me  directly, 
and  told  me  to  advise  Master  Fenwick  to  get 
beyond  sea  again  as  fast  as  possible.  Then, 
too,  the  man  who  was  with  him — or  who  was 
standing  near,  at  all  events — was,  I  am  quite 
sure,  a  servant  of  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick's, 
and  every  one  says  that  he  is  a  comrade  of  my 
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Lord  Russeirs  in  this  plot.  My  belief  is,  that 
the  gentleman  came  from  Southampton  Place. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  there  is  no  time 
for  much  consideration.  The  tide,  they  told  me, 
would  serve  at  four,  and  in  five  minutes  after, 
the  ship  will  be  dropping  down  the  river." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  mused  for  an  instant, 
and  then  shaking  his  head,  he  said,  "  Not 
likely,  I  think,  that  he  came  from  South- 
ampton Place.  Lord  Russell  was  then  at 
liberty.  Gertrude  would  have  come  herself 
and  not  trusted  such  a  message  to  a  stranger — 
but  there  is  some  one  knocking  at  the  door 
below,  I  think." 

"The  man  for  the  baggage,"  said  Dick 
Myrtle  ;  "  I  will  go  down  and  let  him  in." 

A  minute  or  two  after,  steps  were  heard 
coming  up  stairs,  and  Dick  Myrtle  re-entered 
the  room,  with  a  man  roughly  clad  in  the  dress 
of  a  sailor  of  those  days,  but  not  that  of  the 
lowest  class. 

"  That  is  the  gentleman  who  is  going,"  said 
Dick  Myrtle,  pointing  to  Sir  William  Eller- 
ton, "  as  you  wish  to  speak  with  him  your- 
self;  but  make  haste,  for  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost,  I  suppose." 
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"  That  depends  upon  a  thing  or  two,"  an- 
swered the  sailor ;  and  then  turning  to  Sir 
William  Ellerton,  he  proceeded,  "  You  see, 
sir,  the  case  is  this;  our  master  has  sent  me  up 
to  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  one  of  those  who 
have  been  proclaimed,  you  had  better  stay 
where  you  are  ;  for  we  have  found  out  that 
every  ship  which  goes  down  the  river  is  to  be 
overhauled  three  times,  and  searched  from 
stem  to  stern,  once  here,  once  at  Gravesend, 
and  once  at  the  river's  mouth;  so  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  getting  any  one  over  quietly. 
You  must  do  as  you  like,  but  the  master  says 
you  had  better  not  come  if  you  are  not  quite 
sure  ;  and  he  had  a  great  deal  rather  you  did 
not,  for  the  ship  might  be  detained  Heaven 
knows  how  long,  if  any  of  these  gentry  were 
found  on  board !  He  has .  sent  you  back  the 
money,  if  you  would  like  to  stay." 

"  This  decides  the  question,  Richard,"  said 
Sir  William  Ellerton,  looking  up  to  Dick 
Myrtle ;  "  I  will  not  go." 

"  Then  here  is  the  money,"  said  the  man ; 
"  it  is  a  pretty  lot  of  stuff  to  part  with,  but 
better  that  than  be  seized  ;"  and  he  laid  down 
a  bag  upon  the  table. 
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At  the  same  hour,  and  by  the  same  faint 
light  of  morning-,  a  servant  passed  along  a 
small  but  well-arranged  and  beautifully  fur- 
nished suite  of  apartments,  and  entering  one 
of  the  farther  rooms  drew  quietly  back  the 
curtains  of  a  large  brocaded  bed. 

"  It  is  three  o'clock,  Sir  Frederick,"  he  said, 
"  and  the  sun  is  up." 

''  Have  the  men  gone  down  to  the  river 
side?"  demanded  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham, 
in  a  faint  and  feeble  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  have  been  gone  nearly  an 
hour,"  replied  his  valet  Beacher ;  "  but  I 
think  you  had  better  not  get  up,  sir,  you 
seem  so  weak." 

"  Yes  I  will,"  replied  Sir  Frederick  Bel- 
tingham. "  I  told  Lord  Howard  to  be  here 
at  four — see  that  you  have  breakfast  ready ;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  dress  himself.  Twice 
during  that  operation,  however,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  small  bottle  of  cordial  drops,  which 
seemed  to  revive  him  for  the  time,  though 
the  effect  lasted  not  long.  His  toilet  occupied 
nearly  an  hour ;  and  though  when  he  first  rose, 
nothing   could    be   more    haggard    than    his 
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appearance,  yet  when  liis  wound  had  been 
dressed,  and  he  hmiself  had  been  tricked  out 
with  all  the  superfluous  ornaments  of  the 
day,  selected  from  heaps  of  ribbons,  and  silks, 
and  velvets,  and  laced  cravats,  with  the  beard 
close  shaved,  and  a  slight  touch  of  rouge 
delicately  spread  upon  the  cheek,  to  take  away 
from  the  intense  paleness  of  the  bloodless 
face,  there  did  not  appear  so  much  difference 
between  the  Sir  Frederick  Beitingham  of  that 
morning  and  him  of  a  fortnight  before. 

"  Now,  quick  !  see  for  breakfast,"  he  said, 
as  soon  as  all  was  complete ;  "  I  am  never  half 
alive  till  I  have  had  it.  I  shall  not  wait  for 
Lord  Howard." 

"  T  hear  him  coming  up,  sir,"  repeated  the 
man  ;  and,  by  the  time  the  knight  had  reached 
the  adjoining  room,  his  worthy  comrade  was 
entering  the  one  beyond. 

The  expression  of  Lord  Howard's  face  was 
but  slightly  different  from  that  which  it  usually 
bore.  It  had  always  been  of  bitter  cynical 
cast,  and  it  was  so  still.  He  had  always  had 
an  averted  wandering  glance,  and  that  was  not 
absent  now.  But  still  there  was  a  little  dif- 
ference, which,  to  so  marking  an  eye  as  that 
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of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham,  sliowed  that  all 
within  was  less  at  ease  than  usual. 

"\YelI,  Beltingham,"  he  said,  "what  is  the 
matter  novr,  that  you  rouse  one  at  such  un- 
seasonable hours  ?  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
senses  when  I  received  your  message  ;  and  as, 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  I  had  accepted, 
I  went  to-bed  at  nine  to  be  up  in  time.  I 
should  have  thought  after  such  copious  blood- 
letting, as  you  have  lately  had,  it  seems,  you 
would  have  been  fonder  of  your  bed." 

"  Oh,  blood-letting  does  no  harm  in  spring," 
said  Beltingham ;  "  especially  when  we  calcu- 
late upon  bleeding  the  surgeon  in  turn.  But 
I  asked  you  to  breakfast  at  this  hour  to  talk 
over  all  our  friends." 

"  We  might  do  that  by  daylight  as  well  as 
by  twilight,"  answered  Lord  Howard ;  "  but  as 
it  is  your  whim,  and  we  are  here,  what  news 
of  all  our  friends  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
them  ?  Mine  are  principally  in  the  Tower,  or  in 
Newgate,  thank  Heaven !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  about  every  one," 
replied  Beltingham ;  "  it  is  the  only  thing 
worth  knowing  ;   for  the  follies  of  our  friends 
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are  the  only  amusement  left  us.  You  know 
what  has  become  of  Alcester  ?  " 

"  'Not  I,"  said  Lord  Howard,  with  an  in- 
different air  ;  "  he  is  entertaining  himself,  I 
suppose,  with  the  blue-eyed  cottage  maid, 
and  diversifying  love  by  setting  the  gay 
coquette  of  the  village  and  that  stern  re- 
cluse of  his,  Henrietta  Compton,  by  the  ears 
together." 

"  Nothino'  of  the  kind,"  answered  Beltino^- 
ham ;  "  he  is  lying  ill  of  a  fever  at  a  road-side 
inn,  called  the  Packhorse,  near  Islington. 
He  caught  this  sickness  by  riding  to  and  fro 
between  Malwood  and  London  half-a-dozen 
times,  without  rest  or  food,  I  believe.  He  had 
business  of  fearful  moment  in  hand  it  would 
seem,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  your 
lordship  must  know  something  of  it." 

Lord  Howard  shied  away  ifrom  the  subject 
like  a  skittish  horse.  "  I  never  heard  he  was 
ill  till  this  moment,  upon  my  life  and  honour !" 
he  replied  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  glad  that 
the  entrance  of  the  servants  with  the  morning 
meal,  interrupted  the  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes.  Sir  Frederick  did  not  give  him  any 
long    repose,    however,   asking   the    moment 
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after,  "  Do  you  know  the  Earl  of  Virepont, 
my  good  lord  ?" 

"  But  slightly,"  replied  Lord  Howard  ;  "  we 
do  bow  when  we  meet,  but  that  is  all." 

"  D]'oll  ! "  said  Beltingham,  drily.  Lord 
Howard  made  no  answer,  but  bit  his  lip,  and 
proceeded  with  his  breakfast  in  silence,  till  the 
servants  had  quitted  the  room,  then,  turning  to 
his  host,  he  said,  in  a  sharp  and  bitter  tone, 
"  What  is  all  this,  Beltingham  ?  You  are 
aiming  at  something,  let  me  hear  what  it 
is." 

Beltingham  mused  for  a  moment  with  his 
cold  unpleasant  look,  and  then  replied,  "  I  am 
aiming  at  something,  my  good  lord,  and  as  I 
need  your  help,  I  think  I  must  trust  you, 
especially  as  I  can  make  it  your  interest,  I 
think,  to  go  with  me  in  this  matter." 

*'  Oh  !  no  plots  or  conspiracies  for  me,"  cried 
the  other;  "they  are  dangerous  matters,  I  will 
have  nought  to  do  with  them." 

"  I  know  your  great  abhorrence  of  all  such 
things,"  replied  Beltingham,  with  a  sneer 
upon  his  lip  ;  "  you  have  avoided  them  all 
your  life,  and  more  particularly  within  the  last 
twelve   months.     However,   this   is  a  private 
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matter.      You    must    know   I    am   about  to 
reform  and  get  married." 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  exclaimed  Howard,  witli 
a  laugh  ;  "we  will  drink  your  health  to-night 
at  the  Salutation ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with 
your  matrimonial  freak,  my  good  friend?" 

"  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear,"  said  Bel- 
tingham  ;  "  you  know  Sir  William  Ellerton, 
I  think." 

"  I  did  know  him,"  answered  Lord  Howard  ; 
"  but  where  he  is,  or  what  he  is  doing,  I  am 
ignorant.  People  said  that  old  Virepont  cut 
his  throat,  and  buried  him  in  a  corner  of  his 
own  park  ;  but  that  is  not  true." 

"  Entirely  fabulous,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but 
you  may  have  heard  that  I  once  had  a  certain 
sort  of  liking  for  his  daughter." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  He  kicked  you  out  of 
his  house,"  said  Lord  Howard. 

"I  have  forgiven  him,"  answered  Beltingham. 
"  Like  the  pope,  I  have  made  him  perform 
penance,  and  now  grant  him  absolution.  I 
intend  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  make  her 
an  excellent  husband." 

"The  devil,  you  do!"  exclaimed  his  noble 
companion  :  "  why,  Beltingham,  my  friend,  I 
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thought  you  were  as  jDOor  as  a  starved  rat, 
or  as  myself,  and  that  you  would  think  of  no 
less  a  fortune  than  a  royal  mistress  or  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  cheesemonger." 

"  I  am,  I  think,  tolerably  well  to  do,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  looking  complacently  at  his 
rich  furniture ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  a  large 
fortune  will  not  come  amiss.  Now,  I  know 
that  you  are  poor.  Pray,  is  the  Salisbury 
estate  mortgaged  ? " 

"  To  the  window-sills,"  answered  Lord 
Howard,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Then  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
would  not  come  amiss,"  said  Beltingham; 
*'  now,  my  good  lord,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
if,  with  your  aid  and  assistance,  I  am  enabled 
to  marry  Gertrude  Ellerton,  you  shall  have 
my  hand  for  the  money  out  of  her  portion." 

"  In  Heaven's  name  !  where  is  her  portion 
to  come  from?"  asked  Lord  Howard,  with  an 
unpleasant  smile ;  "her  father  an  outlaw  be- 
yond sea,  his  estates  cleverly  conveyed  by 
grant  of  the  crown  to  his  most  disinterested 
cousin  of  Virepont,  his  lady  living  upon  a 
beggarly  pension  from  the  court  of  France, 
and  the  young  lady  herself " 
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"  'No  other  than  the  blue-eyed  maid  of 
the  cottage,"  replied  Beltingham,  interrupting 
him  ;  "  but,  nevertheless,  no  less  heiress  to  the 
whole  Ellerton  estates  of  full  fifteen  thousand 
sterling  pounds  per  annum." 

"  Impossible  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Howard  ; 
"  why,  the  Earl  has  been  in  possession  full 
three  years.'* 

"  He  has,"  answered  Beltingham  ;  "  but  he 
was  in  possession  too  soon,  and  there  lies  the 
fault.  This  lord  is  an  impatient  man.  He 
hurried  all  things  forward  far  too  fast.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  fatal  flaws  in  the  grant, 
and  it  gives  him  no  more  title  than  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  First,  it  states  Sir  William 
Ellerton  to  be  an  outlaw,  who  has  not  come 
in  within  the  twelve  months  to  take  liis 
trial  according  to  due  form  ^f  law,  and  the 
grant  is  dated  but  eleven  months  after  the 
proclamation ;  next,  it  states  that  there  is  no 
heir  of  entail,  now  the  estate  is  strictly  en- 
tailed both  in  the  male  and  female  line ;  and 
lastly,  the  whole  estate  is  wrongly  described. 
Besides,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that,  before 
Sir  William  fled,  he  executed  a  formal  transfer 
of  the   whole   estate  to  his   dau2-hter   out  of 
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kindred  love  and  affection.  Thus,  then,  my 
good  lord,  the  blue-eyed  maid  of  the  cottage 
is  a  great  heiress,  and  well  wortli  the  atten- 
tions of  so  humhle  an  individual  as  your 
most  obedient  servant." 

"  But  the  question  is,  vy^hether  those  atten- 
tions will  be  very  acceptable,"  rejoined  Lord 
Howard;  "of  that  I  may  have  my  doubts, 
Beltingham." 

"  Not  more  potent  ones  than  mine,  my  dear 
lord,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  and  it  is  to  render 
my  attentions  acceptable,  I  would  fain  request 
your  assistance." 

"  What,  I  am  to  be  the  mediator  ! "  cried 
Lord  Howard.  "  Good  faith  !  but  methinks  if  I 
were  unwived,  I  would  plead  my  own  cause." 

"  No  one  I  know  would  do  so  more  readily, 
if  not  more  successfully,"  replied  Beltingham, 
with  one  of  his  bitter  sneers  ;  "  but  you  might 
find  difficulties  in  your  way  which  you  did  not 
calculate  upon.  First,  you  know  not  where  she 
is,  and  secondly,  you  have  no  hold  upon  her, 
while  I  have.  Thus  stands  the  affair.  The 
lady  is  in  London,  anxiously  seeking  for  her 
father's  pardon,  moving  even  political  enemies 
to  seek  it.     Let  me  proceed — and  take  some 
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more  of  tliat  chocolate,  the  only  good  thing 
that  ever  came  out  of  Portugal. — Her  father  is 
in  England — in  my  hands — in  my  power.  My 
!■  taunch  beagle  Beacher  has  tracked  him  out 
from  place  to  place,  leaving  me  nought  to  do 
hut  put  him  on  the  scent.  However,  I  say  he 
is  now  in  my  hands — his  life  at  my  disposal." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Lord  Howard ;  "  he  may 
easily  get  pardoned,  you  know ;  and  the  Tory 
star  is  in  the  ascendant." 

"  Well,  we  will  suppose  it  is  as  I  say," 
rejoined  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham.  "  I,  like  all 
gay  young  men,  was  rash.  I  tried  the  game  which 
I  am  now  going  to  play  over  again,  when  I  had 
not  such  good  cards  in  my  hand,  and  lost. 
JSTow  I  will  win  by  all  that  I  hold  dear.  I 
have  my  hold  upon  him :  he  is  by  this  time  as 
close  a  prisoner  in  my  hands  as  if  he  were  in 
Newgate.  Methinks  I  can  so  gather  horrors 
round  him,  that  he  will  not  refuse  to  give  his 
daughter's  hand  to  me,  to  save  his  own  life ; 
and  your  part  must  be,  my  dear  lord,  if  you 
will  befriend  me,  and  love  ten  thousand  pounds, 
to  take  a  letter  from  him  to  his  daughter, 
beseeching  her  to  give  her  fair  hand  to  the 
man   who    has   her   father's   existence  at   his 
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disposal,  and  using  all  those  arguments  which 
your  fancy  may  suggest." 

"  You  will  hardly  persaade  her  that  such  is 
the  case,"  answered  Lord  Howard,  drily,  "  nor 
him  either." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Beltingh am, fiercely. 
"  You  think  he  will  trust  to  royal  clemency 
and  justice,  and  such  idle  stuff.  He  knows 
right  well,  that,  at  this  court  of  England, 
human  life  is  set  every  day  upon  a  die.  The 
favour  of  a  mistress — an  old  grudge — a  wealthy 
and  powerful  enemy — a  popular  outcry  turns 
the  scale ;  and  I  can  show  that  by  the  very 
precautions  he  has  taken,  by  the  very  over- 
sights which  others  have  committed,  the  whole 
interests  of  the  Earl  of  Virepont  are  engaged 
to  bar  the  way  between  him  and  pardon. 
Willyoudoit,  Escrick?" 

Lord  Howard  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter,  and  after  taking  breath,  replied, 
"  IN'o,  Beltingham,  I  will  not.  Now,  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Because  your  whole  scheme  is 
vain.  Her  father's  pardon  passed  the  great 
seal  three  days  ago.  I  would  have  told  you 
so  before,  if  you  had  not  interrupted  me. — 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  utterly  undone  !     Even 
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Beltingliams  will  reckon  their  game  before  it 
is  won;"  and  again  lie  burst  into  a  fit  of 
lauo'hter. 

o 

For  a  cunning  man  and  a  vain  man  to 
expose  his  whole  schemes,  only  to  find  that 
they  are  as  idle  as  the  empty  air ;  for  a  proud 
man  to  be  made  the  laughing  stock  of  one 
whom  he  despised,  was  not  to  be  borne.  Sir 
Frederick  Beltingham ground  his  teeth.  "  Hark 
ye,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,"  he  said,  "keep 
your  laughter  for  the  court,  where  you  will 
soon  be  tried  ;  or  the  scaffold,  where  you  will 
soon  be  executed.  Do  not  suppose  you  are  so 
shrewd  as  to  have  escaped  suspicion,  or  so 
good  a  judge  of  men  as  to  have  chosen  those 
who  will  not  betray  you.  I  tell  you,  all  you 
have  done  is  as  well  known  to  the  court,  as  if 
they  had  been  watching  you  "with  a  perspective 
glass.  Your  whole  plot  is  discovered  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  you  will  grin  more 
constantly  when  your  head  is  on  a  pole." 

"A  plot!"  cried  Lord  Howard,  growing 
grave  instantly.  "  I  take  God  to  witness,  I 
know  of  no  plot  in  the  world.  You  are  talk- 
ing at  random,  Beltingham,  because  the  court 
has   chosen  to    arrest   half   a    dozen   people 
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upon  an  imaginary  conspiracy,  in  order  to 
frighten  one  party  and  raise  tlie  enthusiasm  of 
another." 

*'  Of  the  half  dozen  arrested,"  replied  Sir 
Frederick  Beltingham,  "not  one  will  escape 
the  axe,  most  noble  lord,  as  you  will  soon  see ; 
and  though  your  neck  be  none  of  the  thinnest, 
I  rather  suspect  that  it  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  your  head  in  conjunction  with  your 
shoulders." 

"  Then  my  head  must  take  care  of  itself," 
answered  Howard;  "but  I  take  Heaven  to 
witness,  and  may  all  curses  pursue  me,  if  I 
know  of  any  plot  on  earth  !" 

"  Your  head,  my  noble  lord,  has  not  proved, 
a  very  good  one  as  yet,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
Beltingham,  "or  it  would  have  prevented  you 
from  going  down  and  communicating  all  your 
plans  to  such  a  blabbing  boy  as  Alcester.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  am  unaware  of  any  par- 
ticular?" 

Lord  Howard  kept  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  only  broke  it  to  give  vent  to  fresh 
assertions, — confirmed  by  many  a  blasphemous 
imprecation — that  there  was  no  plot  within 
his  cognizance. 
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Sir  Frederick  Beltingliam  laughed  low  and 
bitterly,  and  replied,  "  Take  my  advice,  my 
lord; — see  that  your  head  not  only  takes  care 
of  itself,  but  of  the  rest  of  your  body.  You 
have  not  been  so  long  intimate  with  Colonel 
Sydney  for  nothing ;  and  Jie  vengeance  that 
has  been  hanging  over  his  head  will  reach 
you  too,  as  you  will  find  in  a  few  days  to  your 
cost.  You  know  whether  Sydney's  life  is  more 
valuable  to  you  than  your  own,  and  you  can 
act  accordingly." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  said 
Lord  Howard,  with  a  degree  of  agitation  he 
could  not  conceal.  "  Speak  plain,  Beltingham, 
speak  plain,  if  you  would  have  me  benefit  by 
your  advice." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  speak  plainer,"  an- 
swered Sir  Frederick  Beltingham ;  "you  know 
well  there  is  but  one  means  of  meriting  the 
favour  of  a  court  when  one  has  lost  it, — one 
means  of  atoning  for  rebellion  when  it  can  be 
clearly  proved,  —  submission  —  plain  confes- 
sion. I  don't  wish  to  give  you  advice  of  any 
kind ;  you  must  see  by  your  own  light.  All 
I  know  is,  that  if  I,  like  a  fool,  had  been 
betrayed  into  any  intrigues  against  the  Govern- 
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ment,  by  ill-designing  and  disaffected  men,  and 
found  that  they  were  arrested,  and  I  myself  in 
danger,  my  first  care  should  be  of  my  own 
skin ;  and  I  should  let  those  v/ho  misled  me 
shift  for  themselves." 

Lord  Howard  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand  and  mused.  The  advice  he  received  was 
by  no  means  unpalatable  to  him.  Without 
principle,  without  honour,  corrupt  in  morals, 
nearly  ruined  in  fortune,  without  attachments, 
gratitude,  sincerity,  or  affection,  there  were 
few  impediments  to  his  pursuing  the  course 
suggested,  except  a  repugnance  to  speaking  the 
truth,  and  a  timid  hesitation  in  regard  to 
increasing  the  dangers  of  his  own  situation  by 
acknowledging  his  offences.  Such  is  just  the 
man,  when  he  finds  he  can  no  longer  escape,  to 
endeavour  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  confes- 
sions, by  transcending  the  truth  in  his  testimony 
against  others.  It  is  rendered  perfectly  clear, 
by  the  statements  of  all  the  prisoners  and  the  in- 
formers also — if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the 
story  of  the  Rye-house  plot— that  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrick  was  more  guilty  than  any  of  those 
who  suffered ;  that  he  was  cognizant  of,  and  a 
party  to,  the  design  of  murdering  the  King 
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and  the  Duke  of  York ;  that  he  in  no  degree 
oj)posed  the  adoption  of  the  most  atrocious 
means  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view;  and 
there  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
in  his  testimony  at  the  trials,  he  purchased  his 
own  safety  by  perjury  against  the  prisoners. 
He  affected,  indeed,  a  reluctance  to  compro- 
mise persons  he  called  his  friends,  though  they 
had  long  before  repudiated  the  name,  and 
nearly  banished  him  from  their  society;  and 
this  assumed  unwillingness  has  even  imposed 
upon  very  acute  historians.  But  any  one  who 
reads  his  narrative,  as  delivered  to  the  Council 
and  published  by  authority,  will  perceive  the 
consummate  art  and  cunning  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  soften  the  odious  features  of  his 
treachery.  The  whole  composition  lies  under 
the  suspicion  of  falsehood  from  the  very  oppo- 
site impression  which  it,  taken  by  itself,  would 
give  of  the  character  of  the  man,  to  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
contemporaries.  It  shows  him  humble  and 
gentle;  whereas  he  is  known  to  have  been 
harsh,  bitter,  and  arrogant ;  there  is  an  affec- 
tation of  candour  and  clear  sincerity,  when  so 
double  and  so  false  was  his  character,  that  the 
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Kino:  himself  declared  lie  would  not  liano-  the 
worst  dog  he  had  upon  his  evidence. 

The  words  of  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham 
suggested  to  him  a  course  of  conduct,  through 
all  the  details  of  which,  his  mind  ran  with  great 
rapidity.  To  give  himself  up,  to  disclose  all 
he  knew,  to  betray  the  secrets  which  had  been 
confided  to  him,  and  to  bring  those  who  had 
unwillingly  associated  with  him  to  death  for 
his  own  security,  was  the  first  project;  but 
then,  when  he  recollected  that  the  great  men, 
whom  it  was  evident  that  the  Court  desired 
to  strike,  had  never  committed  anything 
within  his  knowledge  which  could  put  them 
in  danger  of  high  treason,  and  that  he  him- 
self, besides  taking  part  in  their  consulta- 
tions, had  participated  in  all  the  criminal 
designs  of  inferior  persons,  with  regard  to 
whose  treason  there  could  be  no  doubt,  he  saw 
more  danger  than  safety  in  the  project,  and 
hesitated  at  the  act,  not  from  its  baseness,  but 
its  peril.  A  little  further  consideration  showed 
his  cunning  mind,  that  some  economy  of  cha- 
racter, without  any  greater  risk,  would  ensue 
from  running  his  chance  of  being  arrested  and 
making  his  confession  afterwards.     Less  ob- 
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noxious  to  the  Court,  than  Russell,  Sydney^  or 
Hampden,  by  reason  of  his  political  insignifi- 
cance and  his  moral  degradation,  he  thought 
it  more  likely  that  he  could  obtain  pardon  for 
his  offences  when  the  crown  lawyers  had  dis- 
covered that  their  case  against  more  eminent 
persons  would  fail  unless  supported  by  his  evi- 
dence, than  at  a  moment  when  the  first  impres- 
sion of  a  plot  was  strong,  and  excited  imagina- 
tion made  men  believe  that  proof  would  be 
■easy.  IN^evertheless  he  shrank  from  the  very 
thought  of  the  dangers  on  every  side,  and  was 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  escape  without  running 
any  further  risk. 

While  he  thus  meditated,  the  servant, 
Beacher,  entered  the  room,  and  spoke  for 
several  minutes  to  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham, 
Tvho  seemed  considerably  irritated  by  the 
tidings  he  heard.  His  face  worked,  his  lips 
became  pale,  his  hand  clasped  the  table-cloth, 
and  he  muttered  twice,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  "  Can  he  have  escaped  me  ?  " 

Lord  Howard  could  not  resist  his  bitter 
spirit,  even  at  a  moment  when  he  was  moved 
by  anxious  apprehensions  for  himself,  and  he 
replied  aloud,  "  What  signifies,  Beltingham, 
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whether  he  has  escaped  you,  when  his  estate 
has  certainly  slipped  through  your  fingers?'* 

Beltingham  was  instantly  himself  again. 
"  Your  lordship  is  kind,"  he  said,  "  to  remind 
me  of  the  fact.  Leave  us,  Beacher ;  it  mat- 
ters not.  What  were  we  talking  of,  Escrick? 
— Oh,  your  probable  execution.  I  am  going 
to  see  the  king  to-day,  and  lay  my  humble 
homage  at  his  feet.  Shall  I  tell  him  anything 
for  you  ? — how  gay  you  are  ? — and  how  glad 
you  will  be  to  serve  his  majesty  if  he  will 
grant  you  a  free  pardon  and  a  fair  pension?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  replied  Howard,  in  a 
sneering  tone ;  "  he  would  not  believe  you ; 
your  character  and  mine  are  too  well  known." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Beltingham,  "  I  think 
he  would  not  scruple  to  give  both  pardon  and 
pension  to  any  one  whose  testimony  would 
bring  Sydney's  head  to  the  block." 

"  Why  Sydney's  more  than  Russell's?"  asked 
Lord  Howard. 

"Both  were  better  than  either,"  answered 
his  companion;  "but  Sydney's  best,  because, 
in  the  degrees  of  comparison,  he  is  the  worse. 
The  king  hates  Sunderland  much,  because  he 
is   an   exclusionist  ;     he   hates   Russell   more 
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because  he  is  a  limited  monarchy  man;  he 
hates  Sydney  most  because  he  is  a  republican. 
He  who  slanders  the  one  will  please  him  well ; 
he  who  informs  against  the  other  will  please 
him  better;  he  who  convicts  the  third  will 
please  him  best." 

"  But,  unfortmiately,  I  can  do  neither  one 
nor  the  other,"  said  Howard,  with  an  in- 
different air ;  "  as  I  know  nothing,  so  can  I 
tell  nothing." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  answered  Belting- 
ham  ;  *•  but  whither  away  now,  my  good  lord  ? 
Are  you  looking  for  your  gloves  ?  There  they 
lie." 

*'  I  am  away  to  Tolibury,"  replied  Howard  ; 
"  methinks  the  country  will  be  quieter  than 
the  town.  Good-day,  Beltingham;  I  shall 
not  come  in  again  for  a  month." 

"  Good-day,  then  ;  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  a  country  squire  attend  you,"  said  Belting- 
ham  ;  but  the  moment  he  was  gone  he  added, 
with  a  sneer,  the  simple  word  "Tolibury!" 
and  that  night  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  received  a 
note,  informing  him  that  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Escrick  was  to  be  found  at  his  house  at 
Knightsbridge. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  hour  was  somewhat  late  of  the  evening, 
and  the  day  had  been  cloudy  and  dark,  when  a 
hackney  coach  stopjjed  opposite  the  gates  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  In  ten  minutes  more 
those  gates  would  have  been  closed  for  the 
night;  but  they  had  not  yet  shut  out  the 
world  from  the  lone  hearts  of  the  prisoners. 
Out  of  the  coach  got  a  young  woman,  plainly 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  female 
servant,  with  a  large  and  apparently  heavy 
basket  on  her  arm,  and  walking  through  the 
outer  gates  she  passed  the  drav/bridge  and 
the  sutler's  house,  and  then  paused  and  looked 
about  her.  Ko  one  had  offered  to  stop  or 
speak  to  her  hitherto ;   but  now,  seeing  her 
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look  strange,  as  if  she  knew  not  where  to 
turn,  one  of  the  stout  warders  walked  up, 
and  asked  her,  in  no  unkindly  tone,  "  Who  or 
what  are  you  looking  for,  my  pretty  girl  1 " 

Well  indeed  might  he  call  her  so,  for  a 
prettier  face  or  figure  could  hardly  be  seen. 
The  girl  immediately  replied,  "  I  am  looking 
for  my  Lord  Russell's  servant,  sir.  The  cook 
has  sent  these  things,  which  he  knows  my 
lord  likes  for  supper.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  Master  Taunton  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  him  the  basket,  my  pretty 
maid,"  said  the  warder  ;  "  let  me  have  it,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  it." 

"  No,  no,  that  will  not  do,"  replied  the  girl, 
in  a  gay  tone ;  "  cook  told  me  to  give  it  into 
no  hands  but  Master  Taunton's  own." 

"And  why  so?"  demanded  her  companion; 
"  there  must  have  been  some  reason." 

"  Ay,  so  there  was/'  answered  the  girl ;  "  he 
said  if  I  gave  it  to  any  one  but  him,  the  stout 
warders  would  eat  it  all  up  themselves,  for 
they  know  a  good  thing  better  than  these 
lords." 

The  warder  laughed  loud ;  but  replied, 
"  Well,  come  along,  sweet  one,  I  will  show 
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you  your  way ;  I) at  you  may  not  get  in  so 
easily  as  you  fancy,  for  if  they  have  locked  the 
doors,  Master  Taunton  is  most  like  locked  in 
with  his  lord,  and  won't  be  out  till  the 
morning." 

"  Oh  dear,  that  is  a  pity,"  said  the  girl, 
"  the  things  will  all  be  spoiled.  I  will  knock 
at  his  door  till  he  opens  it." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  the  warder,  "that  is 
good.  If  every  one  of  his  fingers  was  a  key 
he  could  not  open  it ;  but  if  we  make  haste  we 
shall  be  in  time ;"  and  hurrying  on,  they  passed 
through  several  courts  and  passages,  and  then 
entering  the  interior  of  the  building,  mounted 
a  handsome  flight  of  steps.  As  they  reached 
the  top,  where  a  passage  presented  itself,  they 
heard  steps,  and  people  talking,  and  in  the 
faint  light  saw  two  figures  advancing  towards 
them.  "  The  deputy  and  a  turnkey,"  said  the 
warder,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  I  must  ask  his  leave 
for  you." 

The  man  in  front  had  a  mild  and  gentleman- 
like exterior,  and  was  handsomely  dressed, 
while  the  person  who  followed,  carrying  a 
large  bundle  of  heavy  keys  in  his  hand,  was  a 
short,  stout,  repulsive-looking  fellow,  with  a 
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bowed  knee,  and  somevv^hat  of  a  limp  in  his 
gait. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,''  said  the  warder,  "  here 
is  the  Lord  RusseU's  kitchen-maid,  who  has 
heen  sent  by  the  cook  with  some  things  she 
is  to  give  into  his  servant's  own  hands :  may 
she  have  admission?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  deputy,  eyeing  the 
girl,  "  the  order  was  to  let  him  have  the  be- 
nefit of  his  servant ;"  and  then  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  "  it  did  not  say  male  or  female." 

"  But  the  door 's  locked,  sir,"  said  the  man 
behind. 

"  That  does  not  matter,"  replied  the  deputy. 
"  It  is  but  a  step  to  open  it  again ;  and  it  is  a 
little  before  the  hour.  Look  and  see  what  is 
in  the  basket,  warder.  'No  papers  must  pass 
before  my  lord  has  been  examined  again. 
There,  take  it  to  that  window." 

The  warder  took  the  basket  from  the  girl's 
unresisting  hand,  and  carried  it  to  the  light, 
while  she,  in  a  low,  sweet  tongue,  informed 
the  deputy  that  it  contained  two  cold  fowls,  a 
stump  pie,  some  crystal  jelly,  and  salad 
stuff. 

"  Very  well,    my   good    girl,"   replied   the 
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oflficer,  "  we  will  soon  see ;  but  for  my  part,  if 
I  were  to  choose  a  pretty  chicken,  it  would  be 
the  one  outside  of  the  basket  instead  of  either 
of  those  within." 

As  he  spoke,  the  warder,  who  had  been 
carefully  looking  over  the  contents,  said,  "  It 
is  all  right,  sir ;  nothing  but  provender ;  and  I 
wish  my  lord  would  ask  me  to  supper." 

"  There,  Missal,  go  on  with  her  and  open 
the  door,"  said  the  deputy,  speaking  to  the 
turnkey ;  "  but  you  must  not  stay,  pretty 
face." 

"  Only  till  I've  got  my  basket  back,"  replied 
the  girl. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Lord 
Russell's  household  ? "  inquired  the  deputy,  as 
if  willing  to  prolong  the  conversation. 

"  Just  a  fortnight  come  Friday,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  and  live  in  the 
Tower?"  he  asked  again. 

"  Not  for  all  the  world ! "  cried  the  girl,  with 
a  shudder ;  and  the  deputy  laughing,  walked 
on,  telling  the  warder  to  come  with  him. 

The  turnkey  looked  at  the  girl,  and  grum- 
bled something  about  people  giving  so  much 
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trouble ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  disobey  his 
orders,  and  limped  on  to  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  i)assage,  where  he  drew  one  heavy  bolt, 
and  after  some  clattering  of  keys  turned  the 
lock.  "  Here,  Mr.  Taunton,"  he  said,  put- 
ting in  his  head,  "  here's  a  young  woman 
brought  something  for  my  lord's  supper." 

As  he  held  the  door  open,  the  girl  walked 
in,  and  found  herself  in  a  small  ante-room, 
containing  a  truckle  bed  and  a  chair,  and  a 
lamp  already  lighted.  Taunton,  Lord  Rus- 
sell's servant,  was  seated  near  the  small  win- 
dow looking  west ;  but  the  moment  the  door 
opened  he  rose,  and  gazed  hard  at  the  un- 
expected visitor. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Taunton,"  said  the  girl,  "  the 
cook  has  sent  these  things  to  my  lord.  There 
are  two  fowls,  a  stump  pie,,  some  crystal  jelly, 
and  some  salad  stuff.  Will  you  take  them 
out,  and  let  me  have  the  basket  ?  I  am  sure  I 
am  tired  to  death  carrying  it  with  them  in." 

"  Why,  I  have  got  no  dishes,  my  dear," 
said  Taunton,  advancing,  and  taking  the  bas- 
ket from  her. 

"  There,  there,"  cried  the  turnkey,  "  leave 
the  basket  and  all." 
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"  That  I  won't,"  answered  the  girl ;  "  I 
must  have  my  basket  back,  I  won't  go  without 
it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Master  Missal,"  said 
Taunton,  "  you'd  do  me  a  very  great  favour 
if  you  'd  just  send  a  boy  down  to  get  some 
plates,  and  dishes,  and  knives,  and  forks.  You 
know  my  lord  can't  eat  off  a  bare  board,  and 
with  his  fingers.  I'll  give  half  a  crown  for 
the  trouble." 

"  There's  no  boy  to  send,"  replied  the  turn- 
key, mollified  by  the  name  of  a  half-crown ; 
"  but  I'll  go  myself.  I  would  do  anything  in 
reason  for  the  good  lord  ;  but  the  door  must 
be  locked,  and  she  must  wait  till  I  come 
back." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Taunton,  gaily ;  "  it  is 
not  the  first  time  Betty  and  I  have  spent  half 
an  hour  together,  and  I  don't  object,  if  she  does 
not." 

"  Oh,  no,  Master  Taunton,"  answered  the 
girl ;  but,  without  waiting  to  hear  farther,  the 
turnkey  closed  the  door  and  locked  it.  Taun- 
ton sprang  toward  it,  and  put  his  ear  to  the 
keyhole  ;  but  the  turnkey's  heavy  stumping 
step  was  heard  as  he  retired,  and  Gertrude 
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Ellerton  laying  her  hand  upon  the  man's  arm, 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Quick,  Master  Taunton, 
open  the  basket.  There  is  a  note  for  your  lord, 
concealed  in  one  of  those  fowls.  Give  it  him, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  message  in  return." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times, 
madam,'*  said  the  man,  "  for  speaking  to  you 
so  disrespectfully  just  now  ;  but " 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  answered  Ger- 
trude ;  "but  look  for  the  note,  and  take  it  to 
your  lord." 

"  Here  it  is,"  exclaimed  Taunton,  after  a 
moment's  examination.  "  Oh,  madam,  this 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  my  noble  master." 

"  Quick,  quick,"  cried  Gertrude,  "take  it  to 
him.     Has  he  a  light?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  servant,  and  hurried 
away,  while  Gertrude  sank  into  the  chair,  and 
rested  her  head  upon  her  hand,  overpowered 
with  agitation.  She  heard  a  few  words  spoken 
in  the  next  room,  and  then  a  short  pause. 
The  moment  after,  the  door  of  the  inner 
chamber  opened  again,  and  Lord  Russell 
came  out  v/ith  a  quick  step. 

"  Ah,  Gertrude,  my  dear  child,  this  is  very 
kind   of  you,"    he   said,  much   moved,   "  too 
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kind,  too  kind.  You  might  expose  yourself 
to  great  discomfort.  Tell  the  best  and  dearest 
wife  in  the  world,  that  I  am  well  and  quite 
composed ;  equal  to  anything*  that  may  occur. 
Her  presence,  when  she  can  obtain  permission, 
will  be  of  infinite  comfort  to  me  ;  indeed,  the 
greatest  after  God's  grace.  Bless  her  for  me, 
and  also  my  dear  children.  Then  tell  her,  as 
to  the  postscriptum  of  her  note,  to  send  to  the 
noble  gentleman  she  wots  of,  and  say  to  his 
grace,  that  although  I  thank  him  much,  and 
am  much  bound  to  him,  yet  if  I  needs  must 
die,  it  would  be  no  comfort  to  have  my  friends 
die  with  me."  "^ 

''  I  will  not  forget  a  word,  my  dear,  kind 
friend,"  said  Gertrude;  "neither  let  my  coming, 
should  need  be  once  more,  disquiet  you.  I 
have  met  nothing  but  courtesy." 

"  It  must  not  be,  Gertrude,  it  must  not 
be,"  said  Lord  Russell,  in  a  decided  tone ; 
"  although  I  much  wish  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
few  minutes." 

"  He  will  not  be  back  for  a  full  quarter  of 
an   hour,  my   lord,"    said  Taunton.     "  I  will 

*  This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  offering  to  give  himself  up. 
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listen  at  the  keyliole,  and  catch  his  steps 
when  he  comes  up  the  stairs." 

"  Well,  then,  dear  Gertrude,"  continued 
Lord  Russell,  "  let  me  tell  you  now  how 
grieved  I  am  to  be  prevented  from  moving  in 
your  father's  affairs,  by  this  unfortunate  arrest." 

"  But  he  is  secured,  my  lord,  by  the  king's 
pardon,"  answered  Gertrude. 

"  Not  upon  the  point  I  mean,"  replied 
Lord  Russell ;  "  he  must  have  back  the  estate, 
and  your  marriage  must  have  no  obstacle. 
Had  I  remained  at  liberty  two  days  longer,  I 
could  have  insured  it.  If  I  am  ever  at  liberty 
again,  I  will  do  so.  I  have  the  means,  my 
dear,  and  will  use  them  if  God  gives  me 
deliverance :  but  of  that  I  have  many  doubts. 
His  will  be  done  !" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,'j  disquiet  yourself  not  on  my 
affairs,"  replied  the  young  lady.  "  If  I  could 
find  means  of  communicating  to  my  father 
the  news  of  his  pardon,  I  should  be  content. 
I  have  already  written  to  my  mother,  think- 
ing she  may  learn  where  he  is  sooner  than 
myself." 

"  Men  must  have  many  things,  for  this 
earth's  use,  besides  a  pardon,  Gertrude,"  replied 
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Lord  Eiissell ;  "  but  I  trust,  the  Earl  will  do 
justice  without  compulsion,  and  give  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  good-will  and  kindness." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head  with  a  grave 
look,  but  made  no  reply  ;  and  Lord  Russell 
went  on  to  say,  "  Your  father,  remember,  my 
dear,  young  friend,  is  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  him.  I  think.  I  believe  he  is  an 
honourable  man,  though  somewhat  hard. 
However  that  may  be,  if  I  live,  he  shall  do 
justice.     If  I  die,  alas  !  I  cannot  aid  you." 

"  I  hear  his  foot  upon  the  stairs,  my  lord," 
said  Taunton :  "  he  has  come  back  very  soon." 

"Adieu!  Gertrude,"  said  Lord  Russell, 
pressing  her  hand  in  his  own ;  "  comfort  my 
beloved  wife,  and  do  not  leave  her  till  all  is 
over  ;  remember  my  message.  Farewell !  dear 
child;"  and  passing  through  the  door,  he 
closed  it  quietly  behind  him. 

Taunton  instantly  applied  himself  to  take 
the  various  things  out  of  the  basket  and  j^lace 
them  on  the  table,  but  he  had  not  yet  con- 
cluded, when  the  turnkey  opened  the  door, 
and  gave  a  sharp  look  round.  His  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  or  two  ui^on  Gertrude's 
face,  now  fully  displayed  by  the  light  of  the 
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lamp,  but  he  made  no  observation  at  the 
moment,  and  setting  down  the  plates  and 
dishes  which  he  carried,  on  the  table,  he  aided 
Lord  Russell's  servant  to  empty  the  basket 
of  its  contents.  When  that  was  done,  and  he 
had  received  the  half-crov/n  promised  him,  he 
turned  to  Gertrude,  saying,  "  Now,  come 
along,  ma'am.  We  must  get  the  place  clear." 
Gertrude  took  the  basket  from  Taunton's 
hands,  bade  him  good-by  in  an  ordinary 
tone,  and  followed  the  jailer  out.  He  locked 
the  door  carefully,  bolted  it,  and  limped  along 
the  passage  for  a  step  or  two,  by  the  young 
lady's  side,  in  silence.  Then,  however,  stop- 
ping short,  he  said, — 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  you  are  no  kitchen- 
maid,  and  if  it  wer'n't  that  you  are  so  young, 
I  should  say,  you  were  my  Lady  Russell  her- 
self; but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  anybody  is 
to  be  blamed  for  it." 

"  You  would  be  quite  mistaken  in  thinking 
me  Lady  Russell,"  replied  Gertrude. 

"  Well,  well !  "  returned  the  turnkey,  "  you 
are  not  what  you  pretend  to  be,  at  all  events." 

"  I  never  said  I  was  anything  but  what  I 
am,"   replied   the   young  lady,   remembering 
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that  it  was  the  warder  who  had  given  her  the 
appeUation  of  kitchen-maid  ;  "  but,  pray,  show 
me  my  way  out  of  this  place,  for  I  am  anxious 
to  get  home." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall,"  answered  the 
turnkey,  hesitating,  and  after  a  momentary 
pause,  full  of  anxiety  to  poor  Gertrude,  he 
added :  "  Well,  come  along  :  it  would  only 
make  confusion,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
noticino-  all  one  sees." 

o 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  on,  and  did  not 
leave  her  till  she  had  passed  the  gates. 

The  hackney-coach  which  had  brought  her 
was  no  longer  there,  although  it  had  been 
ordered  to  wait ;  for  the  man  had  found  an- 
other fare,  and  had  driven  away  without 
ceremony.  Gertrude's  courage  did  not  fail, 
however ;  for  into  the  course  of  her  short 
life  so  many  vicissitudes  had  been  crowded, 
that  circumstances  did  not  daunt  her  which 
would  have  terrified  persons  of  a  more  tran- 
quil fate.  All  that  she  feared,  was  to 
lose  her  way ;  for  she  had  never  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  before ; 
and  the  many  small  and  crowded  streets 
through  which  she   had  to  pass  in  her  way 

VOL.  III.  o 
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thither,  had  prevented  her  from  gaining  any 
very  clear  knowledge  of  the  road.  She  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  get  another  coach  as 
:?oon  as  she  could  find  one;  and,  following 
the  general  direction  of  the  streets  towards 
Southampton  Place,  as  far  as  she  could  judge 
of  it,  she  hurried  on  through  the  busy  crowds, 
till,  suddenly,  after  walking  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  she  found  herself  upon  what  seemed 
to  be  the  very  verge  of  the  town ;  for,  in  the 
indistinct  light,  a  field  and  trees  appeared 
before  her,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  gazed 
for  a  moment  or  two,  that  she  discovered  the 
open  space  to  be  surrounded  by  houses  on 
three  sides  at  least.  Her  heart  sank  at  a 
sight  which  showed  how  much  she  had  gone 
wrong ;  and  while  she  was  pausing  to  con- 
sider what  next  to  do,  a  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  a  house  near  which  she  was 
standing,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  issued 
forth.  With  slow  step  he  was  crossing  to- 
wards the  door,  when  Gertrude,  choosing  her 
course  at  once,  approached  and  asked  him,  if 
he  could  direct  her  on  the  way  to  Southamp- 
ton Place  ;  adding,  "  It  is  long  since  I  was 
in  London  before,  and  I  have  lost  my  way." 
Leaning    his    two   hands   upon    his    gold- 
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headed  cane,  the  old  gentleman  turned  round 
and  looked  at  her  attentively. 

"Hum,"  he  said;  "my  good  girl,  you 
should  not  be  walking  the  streets  so  late 
as  this  at  night,  if  you  don't  know  them. 
Southampton  Place  is  a  long  way  off." 

"  The  hackney-coach  in  which  I  went," 
replied  Gertrude,  "  drove  away,  though  I  told 
the  coachman  to  wait  for  me." 

"Ay,  you  paid  the  rascal  first,"  said  the 
old  gentleman ;  "  what  have  you  got  in  your 
basket?" 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  Gertrude,  begin- 
ning to  feel  somewhat  impatient  at  his  pro- 
lixity. "  I  beg  you  to  direct  me  on  my  way, 
if  you  can,  and  if  not,  I  will  go." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
will  tell  you  more  in  a  minute.  Who  are  you 
going  to  in  Southampton  Place  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  the  Lord  Russell's,"  replied 
Gertrude. 

"  If  you  are  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  the  old 
man,  "  and  that  you  are  known  at  Southamp- 
ton House,  I  will  take  you  there  in  my  car- 
riage, basket  and  all ;  for  I  am  going  thither 
myself  directly." 

o  2 
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"  I  am  quite  sure,"  answered  Gertrude ; 
"  and  Lad}^  Russell  herself  will  thank  you." 

"  Well,  come  in  here,  then,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  "  you  must  wait  a  minute  in  the 
hall ;  but  you  will  not  be  kept  long,  for  I  am 
a  man  of  business." 

As  he  spoke  he  rang  the  bell,  and  while 
Gertrude  was  hesitating  how  to  act,  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  man-servant  dressed  in  dark- 
coloured  clothing,  while  another  w^as  seen  a 
step  or  two  beyond,  holding  a  light.  "  Your 
mistress  expects  me,  I  think,"  said  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  she  will  come 
to  you  in  the  library." 

"  Will  you  let  this  young  person,"  con- 
tinued the  old  gentleman,  "wait  a  little  here 
till  I  can " 

But  as  he  spoke,  the  full  light  fell  upon 
Gertrude's  face  as  he  turned  towards  her ;  and 
he  suddenly  paused,  as  if  struck  by  her  ap- 
pearance. "Odds  life!"  he  cried,  "I  have 
seen  you  at  Lord  Russell's  with  my  own  eyes 
— but  in  another  dress — in  another  dress.  My 
eyes  are  old,  but  they  are  sharp.  Nobody  can 
cheat  me.      The   hall  is   no   place   for   you, 
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madam.  You,  sir,  Thomas  Bourne,  show  this 
lady  into  a  room,  where  she  can  wait  till  I 
have  the  honour  of  conducting  her  to  the  Lady 
Russell's." 

"  Certainly,  sir/'  said  the  servant,  who  had 
heard  the  whole  of  this  strange  address. 
*'  She  had  better  walk  up  stairs  to  the  with- 
drawing-room,  there  is  no  one  there." 

"  Ay,  still  nursing — still  nursing/'  said  the 
other,  "  you  go  with  him,  young  lady.  I  can 
find  my  way  to  the  library.  I  know  it  well, 
for  I  have  drawn  many  a  i^aper  there.  Go 
with  him,  go  with  him." 

The  servant  held  the  light,  gazing  for  a 
moment  at  Gertrude  as  he  did  so ;  and  think- 
hig  perhaps  that  the  dress  and  the  person  were 
not  very  well  assorted.  The  young  lady  fol- 
lowed, and  was  shown  into  a  large  dark  room 
on  the  first  floor,  where  the  man  lighted  the 
tapers  which  stood  upon  the  table,  and  left  her. 
Old  dark  furniture  of  antique  shapes,  but  not 
bad  taste,  surrounded  her,  as  she  stood  and 
gazed  around ;  but  there  was  withal  an  air 
of  comfort  and  even  opulence  in  the  objects 
that  met  Gertrude's  eye,  which  reminded 
her  of  the  state  of  Ellerton  Castle  some  years 
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before.  She  was  weary  and  exhausted,  and 
after  glancing  round  the  room,  she  seated  her- 
self in  one  of  the  tall  backed  chairs,  and  fell 
into  thought.  In  two  or  three  minutes  a  door 
opened  not  far  distant,  and  she  heard  a  faint 
voice  say,  "  Do  not  be  long  ;  I  shall  be  worse 
again,  if  you  stay." 

She  thought  she  had  heard  those  tones 
before ;  but  they  seemed  to  confuse  rather 
than  to  guide  memory  ;  but  at  all  events  the 
associations,  indistinct  as  they  were,  were  not 
pleasant. 

The  next  instant  a  sweet  woman's  voice 
replied,  "  I  will  be  but  a  few  minutes. — It  is  a 
matter  of  business,  which  must  be  done ;"  and 
the  door  was  heard  to  close.  Without  the 
warning  even  of  a  quiet  footfall,  Gertrude  saw 
a  light  suddenly  burst  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  a  female  figure  in  deep  mourning, 
full  of  exquisite  grace,  appear  in  a  door-way, 
which  she  had  not  observed  till  then.  The 
lady  advanced  towards  a  table  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  take  a  bundle  of  papers  which  lay 
there,  without  noticing  that  there  was  any  one 
in  the  room  besides   herself.      But  the   low 
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rustle  of  her  visitor's  garments,  as  she  rose, 
called  her  attention,  and  for  an  instant  she 
stood  gazing  at  the  fair  apparition  before  her 
in  astonishment. 

Her  face  was  mild  and  sad,  and  no  change 
but  that  look  of  wonder  came  over  its  expres- 
sion. "Are  you  seeking  me?"  she  asked, 
advancing  towards  the  young  lady,  and  setting 
down  the  light,  while  her  eye  rested  upon  her 
beautiful  face,  evidently  with  admiration  as 
well  as  surprise. 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  Gertrude,  with  some 
embarrassment.  "  I  am  waiting  for  an  old 
gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  expects  to  find  you 
below.  He  has  promised  to  take  me  back  to 
Southampton  Place,  for  I  had  lost  my  way, 
and  could  not  find  the  coach  which  took  me 
out." 

"  Oh,  well,"  answered  the  lady,  "  very  well, 
— I  will  not  detain  him  long  ;"  and  she  took  a 
step  or  two  towards  the  door.  Then  stopping, 
she  turned  round  again,  and  said  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  a  strange  wish  to  know  your  name. 
— I  think  I  have  seen  your  face  somewhere 
before." 

Gertrude  hesitated  for  an  instant;  but  her 
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situation  was  strange,  and  might  seem  sus- 
picious. She  risked  nothing,  she  thought, 
by  answering  the  implied  question,  and  she 
replied,  "  My  name  is  Gertrude  Ellerton, 
madam." 

"Gertrude  Ellerton!"  cried  the  lady,  her 
whole  face  lighting  up,  though  there  was  a 
sadness  in  it  still.  "  Then  I  have  seen  you  at 
last!  Well,  you  are  very  lovely. — I  do  not 
wonder." 

Gertrude  was  confounded,  and  the  colour 
rose  high  in  her  cheek. 

"  Pardon  me  ! — pardon  me  !"  continued  the 
lady,  "  I  was  taken  by  surprise.  I  would  not 
pain  or  grieve  you  for  the  world.  I  know  all 
about  you,  though  you  do  not  know  me  ;  and 
there  are  moments  when  the  heart's  feelings 
rush  to  the  lips  without  passing  through  the 
cool  and  tardy  brain.  If  you  wait  but  a  few 
minutes,  Lord  Alcester — you  know  who  I 
mean,  the  present  Lord  Alcester  —  will  be 
here.  Sit  down,  sweet  girl.  Can  I  do  aught 
to  serve  you  ?" 

She  was  evidently  still  much  moved,  and 
Gertrude,  almost  alarmed — agitated,  at  least,, 
more  than  if  she  had  been  in  a  situation  of 
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real  danger — answered,  "  I  tliank  j^ou,  no- 
thing, madam  ;  if  it  be  not  to  speed  me  on  my 
way  as  fast  as  possible ;  for  there  are  servants 
waiting  for  me  at  a  place  they  call  Abchurch 
Lane ;  and,  as  I  have  missed  them,  I  must 
send  to  tell  them  I  have  returned.  I  shall  be 
glad,  indeed,  to  see  my  cousin  Henry,  but  I 
must  not  wait  even  for  that." 

"  Then  I  will  despatch  this  business  with 
Master  Whitaker  in  an  instant,"  said  the  lady, 
"  and  let  you  go.  Let  me  take  your  hand 
once  in  mine,  Gertrude  Ellerton ;  for  we 
shall  never  meet  again ;  and  yet,  many  a 
thought,  both  bitter  and  sweet,  have  you  given 
to  Henrietta  Compton  !" — and,  after  pressing 
her  lips  upon  Gertrude's  hand,  she  left  the 
room. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  the  human  heart ! 
How  many  are  the  tones  of  that  fine  instru- 
ment ! — how  many  thrilling  harmonies,  how 
many  harsh  discords,  may  be  produced  from  it 
by  the  lightest  touch !  I  have  always  thought 
it  like  the  ^olian  harp,  from  which  the 
breath  of  the  light  wind  cgin  call  forth  strange 
melodies.     Gertrude  sat  down,  and  wept. 

Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  then  a  slow 
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creaking  step  ascended  the  stairs.  It  was  the 
old  lawyer ;  and,  with  ceremonious  politeness, 
he  informed  Gertrude  that  he  was  ready  to 
have  the  honour  of  escorting  her  to  Southamp- 
ton Place. 

Giving  her  hand  to  the  old  gentleman,  she 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  down  the  stairs,  not 
without  a  longing  to  see  once  more  poor 
Henrietta  Compton.  In  the  hall,  the  lawyer 
himself  took  up  her  basket;  and  the  servant 
who  was  waiting  threw  open  the  outer  door ; 
but,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
Gertrude  stopped  suddenly,  saying,  "Henry!" 
and  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  richly  habited 
according  to  the  somewhat  ungraceful  costume 
of  the  time,  paused  upon  the  steps  before  them, 
and  took  her  hand. 

"  Gertrude,  you  here  ! "  he  exclaimed ;  "  how 
comes  this?" 

"  By  a  very  strange  accident,"  she  answered, 
"  which  I  will  tell  you  hereafter,  if  you  will 
come  to  see  me  at  Southampton  Place,  where 
I  much  need  your  help  and  counsel." 

"  Alas  !  I  can  give  little  help  there,  I  fear," 
replied  Lord  Alcester.  "  I  am  the  juggler  no 
longer,  Gertrude ;  and  all  my  magic  powers 
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would  not  avail  to  turn  the  passions  of  rash, 
bad  men  from  pursuing  a  course  of  cruelty 
and  wrong,  which  will  have  its  retribution 
hereafter." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord  !"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  remember  what  ears  overhear." 

"  That  is  no  treason,  my  good  old  friend ; 
and  my  loyalty  has  been  proved  by  the  fire  of 
persecution,"  replied  Lord  Alcester ;  "  but  it 
matters  not :  I  will  be  moderate  at  your  bid- 
ding.— To  see  and  to  consult  with  you,  dear 
Gertrude,  I  should  have  been  in  London  long 
ago,  but  I  have  had  much  to  do ;  and,  since  I 
came,  I  have  been  busy  too.  Yet,  hark!  a 
word  in  your  ear." 

"  I  have  his  pardon, — full,  complete,  and 
liberal,"  answered  Gertrude  to  something  he 
whispered.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  when  last 
we  met?" 

"  Yes,  but  his  pardon  touches  not  the 
estates,"  replied  Lord  Alcester ;  "  they  have 
passed  away  beyond  recall,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  to  secure  them  will,  I  fear,  prove 
vain,  without  interminable  suits  at  law,  which 
would  put  a  barrier  between  you  and  him  you 
love." 
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Gertrude  bent  her  head  sadly.  "  Lord 
Russell  told  me,"  she  said,  "that  he  had  means 
of  inducing  the  Earl  to  do  justice,  and  restore 
them  ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  now  a  prisoner." 

Lord  Alcester  mused  for  a  moment.  "  Most 
likely  he  would  havej  the  power,  were  he  at 
liberty,"  he  said  at  length,  speaking  apparently 
of  Lord  Russell.  "  I  have  often  wondered 
how  he  could  consent  to  this  grant,  which 
conve3^ed  away  your  father's  lands.  To  sup- 
pose him  a  party  to  aught  which  has  the  least 
taint  of  dishonour,  is  to  suppose  truth  false- 
hood ;  and  yet  he  did  consent  to  this,  and  lent 
a  willing  aid  to  gain  the  estates  for  your  uncle, 
instead  of  Lord  Escrick,  who  sought  them. 
I  can  but  suppose  it  was  upon  some  guarantee 
that  they  should  be  restored  if  your  father's 
sentence  was  ever  reversed,  and  his  innocence 
established,  as  he  well  knew  it  would  be. 
You  have  not  seen  the  Earl,  I  suppose  V 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "  Is  he  in 
London  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  and  I  have 
seen  him  twice.  To  my  immediate  marriage 
with  Emmeline  he  consents,  because  he  dare 
not   refuse ;    and   besides,   it   fulfils   his  chief 
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desire,  the  alliance  of  acres  and  the  matrimony 
of  purses.  But  on  another  point,  my  sweet 
cousin,  he  is  cold  and  icy. — I  will  not  chill  you, 
however,  with  such  painful  themes.  Farewell 
for  to-night,  dear,  good  girl.  You  shall  see 
me  and  hear  news  of  your  father's  abode 
to-morrow,  I  promise.  Let  that  cheer  your 
slumbers,  and  scare  away  evil  visions." 

Alas !  it  did  not  do  so ;  for,  after  a  long  and 
grave  conversation  with  Lady  Russell,  Ger- 
trude sought  her  bed,  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
ponder  over  the  probable  blight  of  all  her 
dearest  hopes — hopes  which  had  been  che- 
rished during  a  long  period  of  adversity,  and 
which  seemed  destined  to  perish  when  a  gleam 
of  brighter  days  came  to  shine  upon  her  house ; 
like  the  flowers  of  the  early  year,  that  abide 
the  storms  of  winter  and  the  rains  of  spring, 
but  wither  under  the  first  sunshine  of  the 
summer. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Sir  William  Ellerton  sat  in  his  little  cham- 
ber alone.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  deep  sadness  was  apparent  in  every  line  of 
his  fine  hut  worn  face.  Nor  was  it  alone  that 
sadness  which  comes  from  great  and  heavy 
misfortune,  even  long  endured,  but  rather  that 
of  cares — knawing,  small,  diurnal,  pitiful  cares. 
The  great  misfortunes  fall-  and  crush,  or  are 
endured  and  cast  off.  It  is  the  daily,  anxious 
care  that  clings  to  the  brain  or  heart,  and  sucks 
slowly  like  a  vampire,  till  all  be  dry,  the  sources 
of  mental  and  corporeal  energy.  His  thoughts 
were  not  of  the  outlaw  at  that  moment, — nor  of 
long,  perhaps  perpetual,  banishment  from  his 
native  land, — of  the  station  he  had  lost, — of  the 
happiness  gone ;  no,   they   were  of  money, — 
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of  the  dross  which  each  man  affects  to  despise, 
and  the  want  of  which,  in  this  our  strange 
society,  is  a  leprosy  that  renders  us  disgusting 
to  others,  and  wears  us  down  with  cramps  in- 
supportable to  ourselves. 

"  It  is  all  gone,"  he  thought ;  "  I  have  not 
three  guineas  left  of  all  that  we  have  been 
saving  during  two  years  for  this  unfortunate  at- 
tempt. I  have  not  means  either  to  return 
or  to  support  myself,  and  to  borrow  of  my 
kind-hearted  companion,  when  I  have  no 
hope  of  repayment,  is  to  be  a  beggar  under 
cover  of  deceit — Hark  I  he  comes  back.  I 
must  get  him  to  return  to  the  country.  He 
must  not  know  how  low  my  means  are  now." 

There  was  a  cheerful  voice  upon  the  stairs, 
and  the  sound  of  several  feet.  "  It  must  be 
some  one  for  the  people  below,"  thought  Sir 
William ;  "  none  come  to  me  with  such  gay 
tones." 

The  steps  passed  the  story  underneath,  how- 
ever, and  the  voices  were  still  cheerful.  The 
door  was  flung  open  quickly,  and  underneath 
the  long  powerful  arm  which  cast  it  back,  Ger- 
trude sprang  in  and  reached  her  father's 
bosom.     Tears  stopped  her  for  a  while  ;  but 
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at  length  she  could  speak,  and  then  came  the 
tale  of  the  pardon  and  the  search,  and  the 
long  and  anxious  expectation;  but  it  was  not 
till  her  story  was  half  ended,  that  her  father 
saw  she  had  two  companions,  Dick  Myrtle 
and  Lord  Alcester. 

It  is  almost  always  upon  the  first  step  to 
something  beyond  that  we  fix  our  desires. 
That  is  attained,  and  then  we  seek  another. 
In  our  self-deceiving  moderation,  we  believe 
that  the  smallest  portion  of  a  great  whole 
would  content  us;  and  we  hide  beneath  a 
thick  veil  the  real  object,  lest  its  immensity 
should  daunt  hope  and  stay  exertion.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  perfect  happiness;  and  an 
internal  voice  tells  us,  we  cannot  reach  it  on 
this  side  the  tomb.  We  think,  then,  we  can 
be  satisfied  with  less  ;  but  each  advance  shows 
us  another  to  be  made,  and  still  we  are  lured 
on,  till,  weary  with  the  way  and  disappointed 
with  our  progress,  we  find  that  we  have 
climbed  a  mountain  to  reach  a  precipice.  Our 
foot  hangs  over  the  abyss;  we  cannot  with- 
draw it.  The  last  step  is  taken ;  but  it  is 
beyond  the  veil,  and  those  who  follow  can  see 
no  more. 
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Sir  William  Ellerton  had  for  many  a  day 
longed  for  the  words  which  should  restore  him 
to  his  native  land,  as  the  camel  in  the  desert 
longs  for  the  well.  He  had  thought  that 
little  more  was  needed  for  contentment. 
Wealth  he  cared  little  for.  He  had  fancied 
that,  for  all  he  wanted,  he  could  toil  without 
reluctance,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  felt 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  restored  security. 
But  then  there  came  the  memories  of  by-gone 
days,  the  easy  affluence,  the  calm,  intellectual 
enjoyment,  the  hours  without  care  or  anxiety, 
the  ancestral  castle  with  its  pleasant  resting- 
places,  the  attached  dependants,  the  happy 
tenantry,  the  joy  of  doing  good,  the  sunshine 
of  beneficence.  He  longed  for  the  things  that 
were  past.  He  was  not  ungrateful,  indeed  ;  he 
was  thankful  to  God,  and  all  who,  under  God, 
had  contributed  to  the  great  relief  afforded 
him ;  but  nature  instantly  turned  to  contem- 
plate the  next  step  in  the  ladder  of  hope,  and 
while  he  embraced  his  child  with  tenderness 
and  a  dewy  eye,  and  shook  hands  with  Lord 
Alcester,  he  murmured,  ''  Now,  dearest  Ger- 
trude, if  I  could  but  see  you  happy,  methinks 
I  should  have  nought  left  on  earth  to  desire." 

VOL.  III.  p 
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"  We  must  think  of  how  her  happiness  can  be 
best  sought — I  dare  not  yet  say,  best  attained/* 
observed  Henry  Maldon ;  "  but,  my  dear  Sir 
William,  there  are  difficulties  which,  I  fear, 
will  be  found  very  great,  and  questions  too 
weighty — or  perhaps  the  word  should  be  too 
delicate — to  be  decided  without  much  thought 
and  consultation.  For  the  present,  you  must 
make  my  house  your  home ;  and  I  have 
already  appointed  a  very  shrewd  and  subtle 
man  of  law  to  meet  you  there  in  an  hour. 
He  will  be  better  able  to  guide  us  than  any 
one  I  know;  for,  in  addition  to  his  legal 
learning,  which  is  immense,  Whitaker  has 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  heart.  Nevertheless,  I  fear  that  our 
path  is  beset  with  obstacles." 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  answered  Gertrude's  father ; 
"  if  I  know  my  cousin  of  Virepont  aright,  he 
will  never  forgive  what  is  past." 

"  He  who  is  in  the  wrong  never  does,"  re- 
plied Lord  Alcester ;  "  and  although  Francis  is 
as  true  as  truth  itself,  and  firm  too,  as  honour 
and  integrity  can  make  him,  yet  it  would  be 
painful  to  see  the  son  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  father's  wishes." 
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*'  I  would  not,  for  aught  that  earth  could 
give,"  said  Sir  William  Ellerton,  "  nor  would 
my  daughter,  I  am  sure,  ally  herself  to  a  house 
unwilling  to  receive  her." 

Gertrude's  heart  sank.  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  those  not  moved  by  love,  know  or  re- 
collect love's  power  of  moving.  What  was 
pride  to  her?  What  reasonable  obstacle  did 
she  see  in  the  unjust  objections  which  her 
lover's  father  might  now  oppose  to  a  marriage 
which  he  had  once  sought  so  eagerly?  Did 
the  mere  fact  of  parentage,  she  thought,  give 
him  the  arbitrary  power  of  depriving  of  all 
happiness  for  life,  not  only  his  own  son,  but 
one  whom  he  had  taught  to  expect  the  hap- 
piness he  now  denied?  Her  fate,  however, 
was  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  and  with  deep 
sadness  she  saw  the  view  her  father  took  of 
her  duties. 

Sir  William  Ellerton  asked  no  questions  re- 
garding her  feelings  or  opinions ;  but  led  her 
back  to  Southampton  Place,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  promise  she  had  made  to  Lord 
Russell,  to  remain  with  his  sorrowing  lady. 
He  thence  proceeded  with  Dick  Myrtle  and 
Lord  Alcester  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  where 
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they  had  iiotwaited  long  before  they  were  joined 
by  the  old  attorney.  There,  many  points  were 
explained  to  Gertrude's  father,  with  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader.  SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that  Sir  William  Ellerton  showed  that,  be- 
fore his  flight,  he  had  made  over  formally  to  his 
daughter  all  his  rights  in  the  Ellerton  estates, 
and  that  certain  nominal  quit-rents  (such  as 
the  delivery  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  peck  of 
peas  at  midsummer,  et  cetera),  for  copyhold 
properties  held  of  the  manor,  had  been  paid  to 
her  while  residing  at  the  cottage  of  old  Dame 
Hennage.  The  testimony  of  Dick  Myrtle, 
on  several  matters  affecting  the  question  of 
possession,  was  called  for  and  given ;  and  when 
the  old  lawyer  had  heard  all,  and  pondered 
over  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said  with  a  dry 
laugh,  "  Capital  materials  for.  a  long  suit,  Sir 
William.  Marry  your  daughter  quickly,  or 
your  grand-children  will  not  see  the  end 
of  it." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  looked  grave,  and 
replied,  "  Then  the  matter  is  hopeless  ;  if  life 
and  inclination  lasted,  means  would  be  want- 
ing." 

*'  Not  so  hasty  yet,  my  worshipful,"  replied 
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the  old  lawyer,  "  there  are  some  things  yet 
•which  may  give  a  more  speedy  termination. 
Your  party — that  is  the  noble  Earl — is  just 
now  in  a  great  fright, — fright  makes  people 
wonderfully  equitable, —  perhaps  if  we  can 
shew  him  good  cause  to  believe  that  he  will 
have  a  troublesome  case  of  it,  he  may  enter 
into  some  arrangement.  I  will  look  into  his 
grant  of  these  lands,  and  see  what  can  be 
seen.  It  is  rarely  such  things  are  manu- 
factured Avithout  a  flaw ;  but  at  all  events,  I 
know  that  the  Lord  Russell,  poor  man,  could 
make  him  comply  with  our  demands  by  a 
few  short  words." 

"  Then  the  thing  is  done,"  said  Lord  AI- 
cester ;  "  Russell  will  never  fail  to  do  an  act 
of  justice." 

"  Too  fast,  too  fast  again,  noble  lord,"  said 
Mr.  Whitaker  ;  "  Lord  Russell  can  do  nothing 
till  he  is  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Tower  ;  God 
send  him  safely  out  of  it ;  but  I  much  doubt ;" 
and  the  lawyer  shook  his  head  very  sadly. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me,  Whitaker," 
said  Lord  Alcester,  "  when  I  saw  you  last  night 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Camden,  you  were  certain 
that  the  noble  lord  had  committed  no  act  which 
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could  bring  him  in  danger  of  the  statute  for 
high  treason  ?" 

"  So  I  was,  and  so  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Whi- 
taker;  ''but  there  is  a  great  difference,  my 
lord,  between  statute  law  and  lawyers'  law. 
The  lords  and  commons,  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, consider  a  whole  question  that  is  laid 
before  them,  debate,  discuss,  decide,  and  vote, 
and  the  thing  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
but  let  no  one  think  that  he  is  safe  in  keeping 
within  the  statute.  However  clear  it  may  be, 
a  judge  will  see  something  to  explain  in  it. 
One  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  nibble,  and  an- 
other will  nibble,  till  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
the  parchment  left.  I  have  heard  of  a  jeweller 
who  had  to  cut  a  diamond.  The  diamond  was 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  when  he  got  it ;  but 
he  cut  and  he  cut,  and  he  fined  and  refined, 
and  he  polisher^  and  re-polished,  till,  when  he 
had  done  it,  it  was  only  fit  for  a  glazier.  So 
it  is  with  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  one  single  statute  which, 
after  all  the  interpretations  that  have  been  put 
upon  it,  retains  the  slightest  portion  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  men  who  framed  it. 
Besides,  there   is  nowadays  such  a  thing  as 
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constructive  treason  as  well  as  real  treason, 
and  constructive  treason  is  a  manufacture  of 
the  lawyers.  Let  no  one,  I  say,  fancy  himself 
safe  under  the  law,  for  there  is  no  security  in 
it. — Besides,  this  is  not  all.  There  are  bad 
things  going  on.  Sheriffs  devoted  to  the 
court  can  easily  pack  juries,  and  that  they  will 
do  so  in  this  instance,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I 
know  what  they  are  about ;  but  we  shall  have 
our  challenge,  thank  God  !  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  dare  to  refuse  it,  although,  on  my 
life  !  there  is  not  much  reliance  on  their  want 
of  courage  where  the  object  is  to  crush  a 
political  enemy." 

"  A  sad  view  of  the  case,  indeed,"  said  Sir 
William  EUerton  ;  "  then  where  is  liberty  and 
justice  to  be  found  V 

"  With  truth  and  honesty,  wherever  that 
may  be,"  answered  Whitaker ;  "  and  that  is 
not  in  England,  worshipful  knight.  We  are 
great  merchants,  and  have  exported  those 
valuable  commodities.  However,  to  return  to 
the  immediate  subject :  if  Lord  Russell  con- 
trives to  escape  this  persecution,  I  will  under- 
take that  we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  with 
the  Earl ;  but  as  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
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result  of  the  coming  trial,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  see  what  can  be  done  with  his  lordship  of 
Virepont  while  he  is  still  in  a  goodly  fright. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost,  indeed  ;  for  the  fright 
may  wear  off,  and  therefore  I  had  better  get 
into  my  coach,  and  go  to  him  at  once.  I  may 
as  well,  methinks,  couple  your  demand  for  the 
restitution  of  the  estates  with  a  notification 
that  you  look  upon  it  as  a  settled  thing,  that 
the  formerly  proposed  alliance  between  the 
two  families  is  to  take  place,  as  if  nothing 
unpleasant  had  occurred." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  shook  his  head.  "Your 
plan  will  not  answer,  Mr.  Whitaker,"  he  said; 
"  you  are  not  aware  I  think  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  Earl  would  sooner  restore  the 
estates  than  consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with 
my  daughter.  You  must  knpw  that,  though 
persecuted  and  outlawed,  I  returned  to  Englnad 
two  years  ago.  I  met  him  alone  in  my  own 
park,  accused  him  of  his  dishonesty,  and  made 
him  draw  his  sword.  But  the  very  ground 
seemed  to  know  I  was  no  longer  its  master. 
It  slipped  away  beneath  my  feet ;  and  I  fell 
wounded  before  him  who  had  betrayed  and 
plundered  me.     He  is  not  a  man  to  forget  the 
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words  then  spoken,  or  the  deeds  then  done. 

Had  you  been  aware  of  this " 

"  Oh !  I  was  quite  well  aware,"  answered 
the  lawyer,  interrupting  him ;  "  every  one  in 
London  heard  that  two  elderly  gentlemen  had 
done  a  very  foolish  thing  in  a  certain  corner  of 
Ellerton  Park ;  but  I  observe,  my  noble  sir, 
that  as  love  reigns  from  eighteen  to  thirty — 
blending  with  ambition,  as  colours  do  in  the  rain- 
bow— from  thirty  to  forty,  at  which  time  ambition 
gets  the  better  and  reigns  supreme,  so,  in  after 
life,  revenge  is  succeeded  by  avarice,  mingling 
with  it  sometimes,  for  a  short  period,  till 
avarice  gains  the  rule  of  all,  and  subjects  every 
other  feeling  to  itself.  I  mean,  of  course,  with 
men  subject  to  such  passions,  for  there  be 
some  unsusceptible  of  love,  ambition,  hate,  or 
cupidity.  Now,  by  mingling  the  two  things 
together,  which  are  our  present  objects,  I 
think  we  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
by  any  other  means.  If  I  ask  him  to  give 
back  the  estates,  as  I  am  informed  he  at  one 
time  professed  his  intention  of  doing,  he  will 
answer  No,  he  would  rather  keep  them  him- 
self, and  take  his  chance  of  the  suit.  If  I  ask 
him  to  marry  his  son  to  your  daughter,  he  will 
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reply,  That  she  is  a  very  charming  young  lady, 
in  which  I  perfectly  agree,  but  that  she  has  no 
dowry.  If,  however,  I  show  him  that  he  is 
very  likely  to  lose  the  estates  if  he  refuses  the 
alliance,  but  to  keep  them  in  his  family,  at  all 
events,  if  he  accedes,  I  think  it  more  than 
likely  we  may  make  an  arrangement  as 
agreeable  to  the  young  people  as  to  your- 
self." 

Sir  William  Ellerton  mused  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  answered,  "  I  love  not  such 
traffic,  my  good  friend.  I  have  gone  boldly 
forward  to  my  object  through  life,  and  am 
unwilling  now  to  begin  with  tortuous  diplo- 
macv." 

"  Nay,  let  him  try,  Sir  William,"  said 
Lord  Alcester ;  "  whatever  you  might  do  for 
yourself,  you  must  not  allow  a  mere  punc- 
tilio to  interfere  with  Gertrude's  happiness. 
Francis  de  Vipont,  too,  has  some  claim  upon 

you." 

"  I  love  him  as  my  son,"  replied  Sir  Wil- 
liam, warmly.  ''  Try,  try,  if  you  will ;  but  I 
doubt  much  that  you  will  succeed." 

"  Then  I  will  lose  no  time,"  said  Mr.  Whi- 
taker  ;  '*  and  to  tell  the  truth,  my  noble  lord,  I 
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shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  your  house ;  the 
terrible  array  of  blackamoors  in  your  hall 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  in  some  fell 
enchanter's  castle,  and  the  loss  of  your  long", 
black  beard  does  not  quite  satisfy  me  that 
you  are  not  a  sorcerer  still." 

"  My  poor  Moors  are  very  innocent,"  an- 
swered Lord  Alcester,  "and  have  been  very 
serviceable.  Spain  gave  me  food  when  Eng- 
land would  afford  me  none,  and  Africa  fur- 
nished me  with  servants ;  but  haste  away,  my 
good,  old  friend,  and  let  us  know  the  result  as 
soon  as  possible.  Here  is  Sir  William  Eller- 
ton's  residence  for  the  present.  You  know 
where  the  Earl  is  to  be  found." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "  You 
come  with  me.  Master  Myrtle.  I  may  want  a 
bottle-holder ;  or,  at  all  events,  some  testimony. 
And  this  grim,  old  lord  is  not  to  be  shaken  by 
mere  asseverations.  Alack!  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember  him  a  smug  young  man,  writing 
love  verses,  and  sighing  for  your  father's  sister, 
my  lord." 

The  expedition  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  however, 
proved  vain.  On  arriving  at  the  Earl's  house 
in    King's   Square,    Soho,  there   were   fouild 
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several  servants  in  the  hall ;  but  in  answer  to 
the  lawyer's  inquiries,  they  said  that  Lord 
Virepont  had  set  out  that  morning  on  his 
return  to  Ellerton  Castle. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


*' Seek  him,  Francis, — seek  him!"  said  the 
Earl  of  Virepont  to  his  son,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  same  morning  of  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking.  "  It  is  evidently  at  him  that  all 
these  rumours  point,  and  beyond  all  doubt  he 
is  already  in  treaty  with  the  court  to  betray 
us  all.  Lady  Ranelagh  told  me  that  the  peer 
who  was  about  to  come  in,  as  they  call  it,  and 
furnish  complete  evidence  of  the  plot,  was  no 
other  than  Lord  Howard ;  and  if  he  has  pre- 
served that  unfortunate  note  of  mine,  it  will 
direct  their  inquiries  to  the  other  more  im- 
portant letter." 

Francis  de  Vipont  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Lady  Russell,  where  he  had  remained 
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longer  than  he  had  intended,  in  the  hope  of 
Gertrude's  return.  That  hope  was  disap- 
pointed ;  hut  he  had  there  heard  the  rumour 
"which  his  father  now  repeated  to  him,  and  had 
meditated  gravely  over  the  circumstances  as 
he  returned.  He  had  never  hefore  seen  the 
Earl  so  moved;  the  calm,  stern  demeanor 
was  all  gone;  and  even  the  resigned  com- 
posure which  he  had  displayed  for  a  time  at 
Ellerton,  had  given  way  under  anxiety  and 
suspense.  The  very  agitation  which  his  father 
suffered  to  appear  was,  as  his  son  well  knew, 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  at  a  time  when  sus- 
picion was  alive  and  busy  in  every  quarter ; 
and,  eagerly  desirous  of  removing  him  from  a 
scene  where  his  own  fears  were  likely  to  betray 
him  every  moment,  he  had  inquired  while  on 
his  way  back  from  Southampton  Place,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  hiring  a  vessel  for  Holland.  He 
had  found,  however,  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  try  such  means  of  flight,  and  another  plan 
had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

"  I  will  go  instantly,  my  dear  father,"  he 
replied;  "I  have  ordered  already  both  my 
horses  and  yours.  Forgive  me  for  doing  so, 
and  for  saying  that  you  must  leave  London." 
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"  But  the  river  is  guarded,  Francis,"  said 
the  Earl ;  "  all  the  ports  are  watched." 

"  I  know  it  well,  sir,"  answered  his  son  ;  "  but 
there  are  means  of  concealment  in  England 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  till  the  present 
strict  guard  is  relaxed.  Listen  to  what  I 
propose  : — You  have  not  been  at  the  small 
estate  I  inherit  from  my  mother  for  twenty- 
years,  and  are  perfectly  unknown  to  the 
tenants.  The  house  is  ready  for  your  recep- 
tion, as  I  had  thoughts  of  letting  it.  Lying 
between  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  it  is  so  near  the 
sea-coast  that,  whenever  occasion  serves,  you 
can  escape,  if  there  should  be  need;  and  as 
your  name  is  not  yet  in  any  proclamation,  your 
going  to  your  son's  house,  without  quitting 
England,  cannot  tell  against  you,  even  at  the 
worst.  But  I  am  sure  you  might  there  lie 
concealed  for  months,  the  situation  is  so  lonely, 
and  so  few  people  know  that  we  have  any 
property  there  at  all." 

The  Earl  mused,  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
"  The  suspense  and  anxiety  would  be  terrible," 
he  said  at  length ;  "  better,  I  think,  remain, 
and  hear  all  as  it  occurs." 

"  It  has  been  the  destruction  of  Lord  Essex," 
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said  his  son,  "  and  will  be  yours,  also,  my  dear 
father,  if  you  hesitate." 

"Lord  Essex!"  exclaimed  the  Earl;  "what 
of  him?" 

"  He  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  yesterday 
evening,"  replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  all  was 
prepared  for  his  escape,  but  he  vacillated  so 
long  that  he  was  apprehended  at  Cassiobury 
by  a  party  of  the  guard.  I  do  beseech  you 
follow  my  counsel,  and  set  out  at  once.  Mount 
your  horse  when  it  is  ready, — ride  out  with  me, 
as  if  going  on  some  ordinary  business,  and 
after  a  while  turn  off  to  Winchelsea.  If  you 
can  trust  in  any  of  the  servants,  you  can  take 
them  with  you ;  if  not,  there  is  a  peasant  and 
his  wife  in  the  house,  good  people,  and  not  so 
rude  as  many  of  their  class,  who  will  serve  you 
to  their  best,  if  you  tell  them  you  have  taken 
the  house  from  me.  Emmeline  had  better 
remain  where  she  is ;  but  as  soon  as  I  have 
dealt  with  this  Lord  Howard,  I  will  come 
down  and  communicate  the  result  to  you." 

"  Well,  my  son,  well,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  will 
go ;  and  I  will  take  Grove  with  me.  But  do 
not  wait  for  me;  I  must  make  some  pre- 
paration.    Set  out  for  Knightsbridge  at  once. 
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and    perhaps    you    may    be    back    before    I 

go." 

"  He  is  not  at  Knightsbridge,  my  father," 
replied  Lord  Francis ;  "  my  ride  must  be 
longer, — as  far  as  Tolibury  in  Essex.  Had  he 
been  at  Knightsbridge,  you  should  have  had 
tidings  of  him  long  ago,  for  I  went  thither 
twice  yesterday." 

"  That  is  a  long  way.  I  give  you  much 
trouble,  Francis,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Trouble,  my  father! "  exclaimed  Lord  Fran- 
cis, in  a  reproachful  tone,  pressing  his  hand, 
"  one  thing  is  fortunate  amongst  many  which 
are  quite  the  contrary, — poor  Charles  Maldon's 
illness  will  prevent  him  from  giving  evidence, 
even  if  called  upon,  for  many  a  day  to  come ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  there  should  be  dan- 
ger, we  can  easily  contrive  your  escape  to 
Holland." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ? — Have  you  found  him 
yet?"  asked  the  old  lord. 

*'  Yes,  I  find  that  he  has  been  removed  to  a 
house  in  Red  Lion  Fields,"  replied  Lord 
Francis.  "  It  is  part  of  a  large  inheritance 
fallen  to  Henrietta  Compton  from  her  grand- 
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uncle,  and  as  soon  as  she  found  that  Charles 
was  sick,  she  had  him  moved  thither,  and  is 
tending  him  with  the  deepest  devotion." 

"Ay,  so  it  is,"  said  the  Earl;  "-sometimes 
those  towards  whom  we  have  done  most 
wrong,  prove  our  best  friends  in  time  of  need. 
Well,  well/'  and  he  fell  into  deep  thought. 

A  moment  after,  the  servant  announced  that 
the  horses  were  ready  ;  and,  bidding  his  father 
adieu,  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  set  out  for 
Essex. 

When  he  reached  the  house  of  Lord  How- 
ard, at  Tolibury,  he  found  every  window  closed; 
but  he  tried,  though  in  vain,  to  obtain  admission, 
thinking  that  the  bad  man  he  sought  might  per- 
haps be  lying  there  concealed,  notv/ithstanding 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  place.  Satisfied, 
at  length,  that  it  was  vacant,  he  returned  with 
speed  to  London ;  and  though  he  did  not 
reach  the  Earl's  mansion  till  midnight,  he 
found  Emmeline  waiting  for  his  return  in 
much  anxiety  concerning  her  father,  who  had 
gone  without  giving  her  any  explanation.  It 
was  not  that  he  mistrusted  her  in  any  way; 
but  the  habit  of  reserve,  although  in  some 
degree    broken    through,   from   the   absolute 
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necessity  of  communication  with  his  children, 
was  too  strono-  to  be  altogether  overcome. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  young 
nobleman  hastened  on  foot  towards  Knights- 
bridge  ;  but  in  passing  the  corner  of  Constitu- 
tion Hill,  he  saw  the  messenger  into  whose 
hands  he  himself  had  fallen  for  some  hours, 
conversing  with  a  sergeant  of  the  king's 
guards.  The  man's  back  was  turned  towards 
him  ;  and  as  Lord  Francis  passed,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  laugh,  "  Oh,  no  fear ! — we 
shall  have  his  lordship.  You  be  opposite  the 
Knightsbridge  door  in  half  an  hour,  and  we 
will  get  in  the  back  way." 

No  time  was  to  be  lost;  and  hurrying  on 
as  fast  as  he  could  go,  Lord  Francis  ap- 
proached Lord  Howard's  gate,  and  rang  the 
bell.  The  servant  who  appeared  denied  that 
his  lord  was  there,  and  declared  with  the 
most  vehement  asseverations  that  he  had  gone 
two  days  before  to  Tolibury. 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  doing  your  lord  a 
dis-service,"  answered  Lord  Francis.  "  I  wish 
to  give  him  some  important  information.  My 
name  is  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont,  and  you  had 
better  inquire  whether  you  may  admit  me." 

Q  2 
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The  servant,  however,  still  adhered  to  his 
story,  although  the  young  nobleman  told  him 
plainly  that  he  had  been  to  Tolibury  on  the 
preceding  evening ;  and  disappointed  and  half 
angry,  Lord  Francis  was  turning  away,  but  the 
good  spirit  which  was  always  predominant  in 
his  heart,  induced  him  to  give  the  unhappy 
man  an  intimation  of  his  danger ;  and  pausing 
before  the  gate  was  shut,  he  said,  "  Tell  your 
master,  my  good  friend,  that  ere  half  an  hour 
is  over,  he  will  have  the  king's  guard  here  to 
search  for  him,  so  he  had  better  look  to  his 
safety.  One  party  will  come  to  the  front,  the 
other  to  the  back  of  the  house ;  and  if  he  be  in 
it,  as  I  believe  he  is  now,  he  will  not  escape 
them." 

"  My  lord  is  not  here,  sir,"  replied  the  man ; 
but  he  ran  away  from  the  gate  again  so  quickly, 
that  it  was  evident  to  the  young  nobleman  he 
saw  cause  for  api^rehension. 

Hardly  had  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  yards  from  the  hpuse,  when 
he  met  a  small  party  of  the  guards  under  the 
command  of  a  sergeant;  and  crossing  the  road, 
he  stationed  himself  under  the  wall  of  the  park 
to  watch  their  proceedings,  and  to  ascertain, 
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before  lie  folio vved  his  father  to  Winchelsea, 
whether  Lord  Howard  was  captured  or  not. 

The  moment  after,  the  party  halted  before 
the  gates  of  Lord  Howard's  house,  and  the 
young-  nobleman  saw  three  of  them  detach 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  march  down  a 
lane  between  the  walls  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring garden,  as  if  to  take  post  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  All  was  still  in  front,  however, 
till  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  minutes,  several 
of  the  council  messengers  joined  the  soldiers, 
and  the  search  almost  immediately  began. 
The  gate  bell  was  rung,  and  no  servant  imme- 
diately appearing,  the  messengers  gave  inti- 
mation of  their  authority  and  power  by  ringing 
again  and  again,  till  the  gate  was  thrown 
open,  when  the  whole  party  entered  at  once, 
without  asking  any  questions,  and  the  soldiers 
took  possession  of  the  court-yard. 

The  messengers,  on  their  part,  entered  the 
house  and  began  their  perquisitions  by  examin- 
ing the  lower  stories.  From  room  to  room  they 
ran  in  vain ;  not  a  trace  of  the  master  was  to  be 
seen.  Hats,  sticks,  and  swords,  had  been 
removed,  and  every  room  was  vacant.  They 
then  mounted  the  staircase,  and  the  two  upper 
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stories  were  strictly  examined.  They  looked 
under  the  beds,  and  into  the  closets,  and 
behind  the  curtains,  but  still  Lord  Howard 
was  not  to  be  discovered.  Meeting  again  in 
the  best  bed-room,  for  they  had  separated  on 
the  search,  they  were  comparing  notes  and 
consulting  as  to  examining  the  out-houses, 
when  a  small  bit  of  mortar  rolled  down  the 
chimney,  and  then  a  quantity  of  soot. 

"  Ah,  ha  !"  cried  the  messenger.  Browning, 
darting  towards  the  chimney  ;  "  here  we  have 
his  lordship's  private  cabinet.  Somewhat  of  a 
strange  one,  but  I  doubt  not  we  shall  find  him 
here," 

Then  putting  his  face  close  to  the  wide  open 
chimney,  he  first  looked  up,  and  then  stretched 
out  his  arm  and  felt  all  round  the  inside. 
The  next  instant  he  exclaim-ed,  "  Come  down, 
my  lord.  It  is  of  no  use,  you  are  discovered, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  use  force." 

The  next  instant,  with  his  hands,  face,  and 
clothes  grimmed  with  soot.  Lord  Howard  de- 
scended from  the  chimney,  and  stood  in  the 
midst  of  them,  presenting  an  object  at  once 
pitiable  and  ridiculous.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  his  limbs  shaking  with  fear,  and 
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his  bosom  heaving  with  sighs.  His  bitter  and 
vehement  spirit  was  completely  cowed,  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  lamentable  tone,  "  Take  me  to 
the  King  at  once,  Mr.  Browning.  I  will 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it — I  will  tell  all  I 
know,  if  his  Majesty  will  be  gracious  to  me." 

"  You  had  better  wash  your  face  and  hands, 
my  lord,  and  change  your  dress,"  said  the 
messenger ;  "  we  have  orders  to  bring  you 
directly  before  the  Council ;  and  you  are  not 
quite  in  a  pickle  to  appear.  I  must  stay  with 
you ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  rest  can 
search  for  yom'  papers,  and  it  will  save  some 
trouble  if  you  will  tell  where  they  are." 

"  I  burnt  them  all,  upon  my  honour  and 
conscience !"  replied  the  miserable  man.  "There 
are  my  keys,  you  can  search  where  you  like  ; 
but  you  will  find  nothing  but  some  law  papers, 
and  some  accounts.  All  the  rest  I  burnt  three 
days  ago." 

"  There  take  the  keys,  Bennet,  and  search 
all  the  drawers  and  cabinets,"  said  the  chief 
messenger.  "  We  must  do  our  duty,  my  lord, 
according  to  our  orders." 

"  I  know  you  must.  Browning,"  replied 
Lord    Howard .     "  Hark  !    a  word  with   you. 
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I  know  you  have  the  King's  ear,  Browning," 
he  whispered ;  "  tell  him  I  can  give  him  infor- 
mation well  worth  having,  if  he  will  show 
mercy.  He  cannot  prove  anything  against 
Russell  or  Sydney  without  me." 

"  I  will  tell  him  what  your  lordship  says," 
answered  the  messenger,  with  a  look  touching 
upon  disgust ;  "  but  you  had  better  make  haste, 
for  we  must  not  linger.  Shall  I  call  a 
servant?" 

"  Yes,  do  so — do  so,"  said  Lord  Howard ; 
and  the  moment  after  the  messenger  called 
from  the  door  to  send  up  Lord  Howard's  man. 
The  despicable  prisoner  inquired,  in  an  eager 
tone,  if  they  had  orders  to  arrest  any  one  else. 

"  None  but  those  who  have  been  pro- 
claimed," replied  Browning ;  "  there  is 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  ,  Lord  Grey  has 
got  off.  He  made  Wilson,  the  messenger, 
very  drunk,  and  left  him  asleep  in  a  hackney 
coach,  at  the  gates  of  the  Tower,  after  calling 
the  lieutenant  to  open  the  gates  to  receive  a 
prisoner.  The  King  laughed  till  he  cried 
when  he  heard  it;  but  Wilson  will  be  dis- 
missed and  fined,  without  doubt,  notwith- 
standing."    The   messenger   himself  laughed 
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as  he  told  the  stoi-y ;  but  Lord  Howard  was 
ill  no  mood  for  merriment,  and  continued  to 
ask  the  names  of  all  who  had  been  appre- 
hended, and  against  whom  warrants  were  out, 
calculating,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
how  he  could  so  shape  his  information  as  to 
render  it  most  serviceable  to  himself,  by  pan- 
dering to  the  vengeance  of  the  court  party. 

But  few  papers,  and  those  of  no  importance, 
were  found  in  his  house ;  and  when  he  had 
changed  his  clothes,  and  removed  the  traces  of 
liis  foul  place  of  concealment  from  his  person, 
a  hackney  coach  was  sent  for,  and  he  was 
placed  therein,  with  a  messenger  on  each 
side. 

As  the  vehicle  drove  through  the  gates,  his 
eye  fell  upon  Lord  Francis  de  Vipont,  and  he 
exclaimed,  "  Ha  ! "  while  his  first  impulse  cer- 
tainly was  to  inform  the  messenger  of  all  he 
knew  concerning  the  young  nobleman's  father. 
He  refrained,  however ;  upon  what  motives  it 
may  be  difl&cult  to  say.  It  is  true  the  Earl's 
name  was  in  no  proclamation,  he  had  not  by 
any  of  his  known  acts  rendered  himself  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  the  government,  and  little 
credit  or  advantage  could  be  obtained  by  be- 
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traying  him;  but  still  the  worst  men  have 
some  good  qualities,  and  better  feelings  will 
rise  up  to  mingle  with  and  soften  their  basest 
actions.  We  may  trust,  therefore,  that  some 
feeling  of  gratitude  towards  Francis  de  Vipont, 
for  the  information  of  danger  which  he  had 
conveyed,  had  a  share  in  checking  the 
treacherous  words  upon  the  lips  of  Lord 
Howard. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


It  was  night,  and  Lord  Russell  sat  in  his 
prison  chamber  alone.  The  day  had  been 
passed  partly  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  partly 
in  consultation  with  his  lawyers.  Prom  the 
one,  he  had  derived  comfort  and  consolation ; 
from  the  other,  he  might  have  derived  hope ; 
for,  while  giving  him  every  instruction  as  to 
his  course  on  the  following  day,  which  was 
appointed  for  his  trial,  they  had  taken  care 
to  hide,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  that 
could  depress  his  mind,  or  impede  his  natural 
energies.  But  Lord  Russell  could  not,  and 
did  not  entertain  hope.  The  lawyers  them- 
selves did  not  see  the  peril  of  his  position 
as  clearly  as  he  saw  it :  not  that  he  had 
deceived   them,   even    in   the   slightest  parti- 
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cular;  for  he  had  told  them  even  more  than 
was  necessary  for  them  to  form  a  just  judgment 
of  the  bearing  of  the  law  upon  his  case ;  but 
they  were  lawyers,  and  they  merely  looked 
to  the  statute  and  the  interpretations  which 
it  had  received ;  and,  knowing  him  to  be 
truth  itself,  they  were  convinced  from  his 
statements  that  he  had  done  nothing  which 
could  bring  him  within  its  denunciations. 
Lord  Russell  took  a  wider  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  asked  himself,  not  how  the  law 
affected  him,  but  how  the  enmity  of  a  king 
and  a  king's  heir  was  likely  to  act  against 
one  who  had  opposed  the  march  of  the  one 
towards  despotism,  and  moved  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude the  other  from  the  throne.  He  knew 
that  his  death  was  resolved,  and  that  means 
would  be  found  to  accomplish  it  under  sem- 
blance of  law. 

It  is  precisely  in  those  cases  where  two  ex- 
tremes meet,  and  wbere  the  high  virtue  which 
for  a  worthy  object  dares  death  and  igno- 
miny, is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  line  from 
a  pernicious  crime  that  it  is  easy  by  the 
slightest  alterations  of  the  facts,  the  most 
specious    imputation  of  motives,  to  persuade 
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the  minds  of  men  that  the  bounding  line  has 
been  passed,  and  to  condemn  with  the  appear- 
ance of  equity.  If  there  be  any  case  in  the 
world  where  it  is  more  necessary  than  in 
another,  to  have  the  most  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory proofs  of  criminal  acts  and  criminal  in- 
tentions before  condemnation,  it  is  in  that  of  a 
trial  for  high  treason ;  and  yet  there,  more 
than  in  any  other  trial,  injustice  is  likely  to 
be  done ;  for  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the 
points  to  be  considered,  involve  subjects  on 
which  all  men's  minds  are  prejudiced ;  and 
judge  and  jury  enter  the  court  as  party  men, 
to  try  an  opponent  or  a  partizan. 

Lord  Russell,  however,  knew  his  fate;  it 
was  a  conviction  that  nothing  could  shake, 
an  impression  not  to  be  effaced,  that  he  was  to 
be  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  regained 
ascendency  of  the  court.  He  was  as  well 
aware  as  the  King,  that  despotic  power  could 
never  be  raised  upon  a  secure  basis  in  Eng- 
land as  long  as  he  lived,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  was  already  doomed  to  die. 

But  still  he  suffered  not  that  consciousness 
of  his  coming  fate  to  depress  him,  to  weigh 
upon  his  spirits,  or  agitate  his  calm  and  reso- 
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lute  mind.     He  could  sit  down  and  think  of 
death   as  tranquilly   as   of  a  journey  to  the 
country ;  and  he  did  so.     With  his  head  lean- 
ing on  his  hand,  he  remained  for  nearly  an 
hour   in   meditation  ;   but  he  had  cast  away 
from  him  all  recollection  of  the  conversation 
just  past,  of  the  hopes  expressed  by  his  dear 
wife,  of  the  arguments  and  instructions  of  his 
lawyers  ;  and  he  suffered  his  mind  to  run  over 
the  years  far  gone,  till,  travelling  along  the 
diminishing  path,  it  reached  the  misty  period  of 
youth,  almost  of  childhood.     He  remembered 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  a  younger  brother, 
at  a  country  school ;    and   then,  when  fresh 
from  college,  he  had  set  out  upon  his  travels 
little  less  a  boy  than  when  under  the  master's 
ferule,  and  how  lie  had  talked  at  Lyons  with 
Christina,  the  murderer  of  Monaldeschi,  and 
had  run  away  from  his  brother  at  Augsburg, 
to  go  and  seek  the  army  of  the  Swedes  at 
Ulm;  and   how  he  had  trifled  amongst  the 
gay  dames  and  wits  of  Paris,  and  sported  and 
fought  duels  in  the  capital  of  his  own  land 
after  the  Restoration.      He   regretted    those 
times :   he   repented   many  of  the  acts   then 
done   and   the   opportunities    neglected ;   but 
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yet  he  could  not  help  feeling  his  heart  warm 
to  the  memories  of  the  young  days,  when  life 
in  all  its  brightness  was  before  him,  although 
in  the  world's  wilderness  of  flowers  he  might 
have  sometimes  lost  his  way.  But  then,  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  to  scenes  nearer  to  the  dark 
present,  fresher  and  less  tarnished  joys  ap- 
peared. He  saw  her  he  most  loved  in  her 
young  beauty,  as  he  had  first  beheld  her ;  he 
ran  over  the  period  of  his  courtship  and  his 
marriage ;  he  remembered  the  birth  of  each 
child,  the  sicknesses,  the  anxieties,  which  had 
visited  his  domestic  home  ;  the  pleasures,  bright 
and  pure,  which  had  effaced  the  traces  of  those 
griefs,  like  the  sun's  rays  blanching  the  spotted 
web  of  life.  On  that  last  period,  how  fondly, 
how  proudly  rested  his  thoughts  !  He  felt 
that  since  his  marriage  with  that  excellent 
woman,  he  had  been  daily  becoming  more 
firm,  more  noble,  more  virtuous,  more  chris- 
tian ;  that  the  personal  courage  which  had 
always  distinguished  him,  had  become  moral 
courage  which  nothing  could  daunt,  nothing 
could  shake  ;  that  to  her  he  owed  the  firm- 
ness, at  least  in  a  degree,  which  would  enable 
him  to  part  even  from  herself,  not  without  a 
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regret,  but  without  a  weakness.  He  sat,  then, 
and  called  up  the  image  of  each  person  whom, 
he  had  loved  through  life,  his  noble  father,  his 
brothers,  his  sisters,  good  old  John  Thornton, 
and  Nidd,  and  Cavendish ;  and  the  face  of 
each  fair  child  came  bright,  and  looked  at  him 
in  the  gloom  of  night  and  the  solitude  of  the 
prison.  But  those  old  memories  shook  him 
not.  To  the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  there  is  a 
vigour  in  tenderness,  a  strength  derived  from 
the  holy  affections  of  the  heart.  They  had 
been  the  good  whom  he  had  loved  through 
life ;  and  he  felt  that  he  would  be  worthy  of 
their  love  in  death.  He  took  no  resolution 
how  to  act  in  the  coming  scenes,  or  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  demean  himself.  There  was  but 
one  course  for  him,  one  way,  one  line  of  action 
for  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  -could  have  sooner 
bent  the  stubborn  malice  of  his  enemies  to 
mercy,  than  his  own  calm  and  upright  nature 
to  a  meanness.  He  wanted  no  forethought, 
he  required  no  support  but  what  he  had. 

Thus  thought  he  for  more  than  an  hour, 
then  knelt  and  prayed,  and  then  lay  down 
and  slept  almost  as  in  childhood.  Such  was 
his  preparation  for  his  trial. 
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At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning 
Lord  Russell  was  awake ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
regulations  of  the  prison  admitted,  Mr.  Holt 
one  of  his  counsel,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  his  soli- 
citor, were  introduced ;  and  he  then  received 
intelligence  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Walcot,  Hone,  and  Rouse.  i 

"  If  they  have  deserved  their  fate,"  said 
Lord  Russell,  "  I  grieve  that  there  are  men 
so  wicked ;  but  I  see  not,  gentlemen,  how 
their  condemnation  affects  me,  as,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I  never  beheld  one  of  them 
in  my  life." 

"Their  trial,  the  day  before  that  of  your 
lordship,"  answered  Mr.  Holt,  "is  well  de- 
vised to  have  an  effect  upon  the  jury.  These 
men  have,  certainly,  been  guilty  of  a  great 
crime  ;  and  it  is  a  weakness  common  in  men's 
minds,  when  the  existence  of  evil  designs  is 
proved,  to  believe  that  every  one  charged  has 
participated  in  them." 

"  It  was  done  to  make  the  jury  believe  you 
guilty  before  they  tried  you,  my  lord,"  said 
Whitaker ;  "  to  shift  the  onus  probandi  from 
the  Crown  to  you,  not  formally,  but  really. 
To   oblige   you    to   prove   yourself   innocent, 
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rather  than  for  them  to  prove  you  guilty,  and, 
if  you  failed,  to  gain  a  verdict  not  by  the 
evidence,  but  by  the  prepossession  of  the  jury. 
Will  your  lordship  let  me  look  at  the  list 
of  the  pannel  ?  '* 

"Here  is  a  general  jury  list,'*  replied  the 
noble  prisoner  ;  "  but  it  is  no  pannel.  None 
has  ever  been  delivered  to  me  but  this." 

"Your  lordship  must  object  to  this,"  said 
Holt,  taking  the  list.  "  How  is  it  possible  for 
you  to  know  the  character,  fortune,  and  feel- 
ings of  every  man  in  such  a  large  catalogue  as 
this?" 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Whitaker,  taking 
it  from  his  hand.  "  I  know  all  these  men 
better  than  you  do,  Mr.  Holt.  They  will  pass 
over  your  objection ;  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  challenge  as  many  as  possible ;  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  the  two  court  sheriffs  have 
been  packing  a  pannel."  He  then  ran  over 
the  list  with  his  eye,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing his  finger  slowly  down  the  paper  from 
name  to  name ;  and  when  he  had  done,  he 
gave  it  back,  saying,  "  Why,  there  are  not 
five  freeholders  amongst  them." 

"  That  is  fatal  to  the   list,   then,"  replied 
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Holt ;  "  the  second  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  pre- 
cise. Each  must  have  a  freehold  of  forty- 
shillings  in  the  year  at  least,  otherwise  he 
cannot  sit  on  a  jury  in  a  case  of  life  or  death. 
Stay,  I  will  draw  up  a  note  for  your  lordship's 
guidance  in  your  challenge." 

While  he  was  so  doing,  Whitaker  took  the 
paper  again,  and  with  a  pencil,  put  a  cross 
against  an  immense  number  of  names,  saying, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Lord  Russell,  "  All  these  I 
have  marked  must  be  challenged.  They  are 
all  bad  men,  or  men  who  voted  for  North  and 
Box  at  the  election  of  sheriffs — mere  tools  of 
the  Court.  They  must  not  sit.  Then,  here  is 
a  man  convicted  of  perjury  two  years  ago,  a 
base,  bad  man." 

"  They  will  answer  their  purpose  well,  I 
doubt  not,"  answered  Lord  Russell ;  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  window,  he  gazed  out  for  a  moment 
or  two.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  said  at  length, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  windows  of  a 
part  of  the  building  nearly  opposite,  "  Essex 
retires  as  soon  as  he  sees  me.  I  trust  one  of 
his  fits  of  black  melancholy  has  not  seized 
upon  him.    I  never  saw  a  man  whose  vigorous 
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mind  was  so  much  subject  to  the  sway  of 
spleen." 

"  A  letter  from  my  lady,  sir,"  said  his  ser- 
vant, Taunton,  entering ;  and  with  an  eager 
hand  Lord  Russell  took  and  opened  the  note 
in  which  Lady  Russell  first  proposed  that 
beautiful  act  of  devotion,  for  which  she  is 
more  generally  famous  than  for  all  the  many 
traits  of  the  same  noble  spirit  which  were  less 
apparent  to  the  public  of  that  time,  though  they 
ought  to  be  as  well  known  in  our  own  day. 

"  Your  friends,  believing  I  can  do  you  some 
service  at  your  trial,"  so  Lady  Russell  wrote, 
"  I  am  extremely  willing  to  try.  My  reso- 
lution will  hold  out — pray  let  yours.  But  it 
may  be,  the  Court  will  not  let  me ;  however, 
do  you  let  me  try.  I  think,  however,  to 
meet  you  at  Richardson's,-  and  then  resolve. 
Your  brother  Ned  will  be  with  me,  and  sister 
Margaret." 

"  Oh,  my  noble  Rachel ! "  said  Lord  Russell, 
with  a  sigh ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Holt, 
who  had  just  finished  the  notes  he  had  been 
making,  the  prisoner  applied  himself  with 
more  earnestness  than  he  had  shown  at  first 
to  the  preparations  for  his  trial. 
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After  all  was  concluded,  and  Holt  had 
withdrawn,  Lord  Russell  detained  Whitaker 
for  a  few  minutes  in  conversation,  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone.  "  Has  he  fled,  then  ?"  he  asked, 
at  length. 

"  So  it  would  seem,  my  good  lord,"  replied 
the  attorney  ;  "  but  as  yet  I  hear  no  charge 
against  him.    His  name  is  in  no  proclamation." 

"  What  !  not  even  since  Lord  Howard's 
apprehension  ?"  asked  the  prisoner,  with  a 
slight  smile.  The  lawyer  shook  his  head,  and 
Lord  Russell  added,  "  Well,  we  will  see ;  if  I 
escape,  I  will  keep  him  to  his  word." 

"Were  it  not  well,  my  lord,  to  frighten 
him  a  little?"  said  Whitaker.  "  That  letter 
would  soon  make  him  do  justice,  and  I  fear 
nothing  else  will." 

"  Mr.  Whitaker,"  answered  Lord  Russell, 
sternly,  "  I  trust  that  the  Earl  of  Virepont 
knows  me  too  well  to  believe,  even  were  I  to 
say  it  myself,  which  no  inducement  on  earth 
would  lead  me  to  do,  that  I  would  betray  any 
man,  even  the  most  base.  All  I  regret  is,  that 
I  did  not  burn  the  letter  at  once  ;  but  it  is 
safe  enough,  though  in  a  place  which  much 
embarrasses  me." 
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'*  Well,  my  lord,  you  are  the  best  judge," 
said  Mr.  Whitaker ;  "  but  I  myself  think  it 
quite  fair,  if  a  man  refuses  to  perform  his 
engagements,  to  take  any  means  that  may  be 
at  hand  to  make  him  do  so.  If  I  had  to  drive 
a  pig,  I  would  not  much  hesitate  whether  it 
was  a  cudgel  or  a  cart-whip  that  I  took  to 
him.  Your  lordship  knows  the  engagements 
which  this  nobleman  entered  into  with  your- 
self, and  he  certainly  shows  no  inclination  to 
fulfil  them." 

"  He  has  not  been  tried,"  replied  Lord 
Russell,  gravely ;  "  but  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject,  sir:  my  views  upon  these  points  are 
quite  fixed ;"  and,  bowing  low,  Mr.  Whitaker 
left  him. 

"  Now  that  is  a  very  honest  man,  as  the 
world  goes,"  said  Lord  Russell  to  himself; 
"  and  yet  it  is  strange  he  would  work  honest 
ends  by  dishonest  means." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  thirteenth  of  July  was  a  sad  and  agitated 
morning  in  Southampton  Place.  The  whole 
household  was  troubled,  for  not  one  servant  or 
dependant,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  did 
not  feel  as  if  the  life  of  a  father  was  at  stake. 
Day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  Lady  Russell 
was  in  the  library  surrounded  by  lawyers  and 
friends ;  and  persons,  continually  coming  and 
going,  brought  her  news  from  without,  often  of 
little  importance,  but  often  of  serious  moment. 
Nevertheless,  in  her  manner  there  was  no 
hurry,  no  agitation,  she  was  always  ready  to 
listen  and  reply,  though  her  words  were  neces- 
sarily few  and  short. 

Amongst   all   those    who    came   and   went, 
however,    Gertrude    Ellerton  only    saw    her 
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once,  and  that  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring if  she  could  be  of  any  assistance. 
Lady  Eussell  replied  kindly  in  the  negative ; 
and  Gertrude  merely  added  a  few  words 
reminding  her  that  she  had  promised  to  take 
her  to  the  court  that  day. 

"  My  poor  child,  why  should  you  go?" 
asked  the  lady,  "  You  love  my  dear  lord 
well  enough  to  make  it  a  terrible  scene  for 
you  ;  nevertheless,  do  as  you  will,  though  I 
cannot  insure  admittance." 

"  I  will  try  at  all  events,  dear  lady,"  an- 
swered Gertrude,  and  left  her.  Retiring  to 
her  own  room,  she  there  sat  down  to  meditate 
till  the  hour  for  setting  out  arrived,  and  all 
her  reveries  were  very  sad.  She  had  a  double 
interest  in  the  event  of  the  great  cause  then  to 
be  tried.  Esteem  and  gratitude  towards  Lord 
Hussell  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  awaken 
terrible  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sult ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Gertrude  could 
not  forget  that  upon  his  acquittal  might  de- 
pend the  fulfilment  or  disappointment  of  all 
the  long-cherished  hopes  of  a  young  and  ar- 
dent heart.  The  words  he  had  spoken  to  her 
in  prison,  regarding  his  power  over  her  lover's 
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father,  and  his  promises  to  exert  that  power 
if  he  should  obtain  his  liberty — words  and 
promises  which  by  his  lips  could  not  be  spoken 
in  vain — still  rang  in  her  ears,  telling  her  that 
upon  his  fate,  though  apparently  unconnected 
with  her  own,  depended  her  whole  happiness 
for  life.  During  the  last  two  or  three  days, 
her  mind  had  been  very  much  depressed ;  for 
during  that  time  she  had  not  only  not  seen 
Prancis  de  Vipont,  but  had  not  heard  one 
word  of  where  he  was,  or  what  detained  him 
from  her  side.  She  was  anxious,  troubled ; 
but  no  feeling  of  reproach  for  his  long  ab- 
sence and  seeming  neglect  entered  her  breast ; 
for  she  well  knew  that  he  would  not  be  absent 
from  her  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and  that  to  neg- 
lect her  was  not  in  his  nature.  She  tormented 
herself  with  striving  to  divine  the  cause,  how- 
ever, and  fancied  that  now  this  thing  and  now 
that  detained  him.  Like  all  persons  of  quick 
imagination,  she  ran  through  thewhole  range  of 
probabilities,  and  found  but  little  comfort  in 
any  of  them.  At  one  time  she  thought  he  might 
be  ill,  at  another  that  his  father  had  com- 
manded him  not  to  see  her ;  and  although 
she   believed   that    in   either   case   he   would 
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have  sent  her  some  communication,  yet  the 
half-rejected  conclusion  still  troubled  her,  and 
she  felt  that  suspense  was  very  difficult  to  bear. 
Even  in  sad  meditations  time  frequently 
flies  quickly;  and  ere  she  knew  how  far 
the  morning  had  advanced,  Lady  Russell's 
woman  came  in  to  say  that  her  mistress 
would  go  in  five  minutes.  Preparing  rapidly, 
Gertrude  hurried  down,  and  found  her  heroic 
friend  ready  to  enter  her  carriage.  Her 
brother-in-law  and  sister  were  with  her, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken  from  the  time 
they  left  Southampton  Place  till  they  came 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Lady 
Russell  remained  in  deep  thought,  probably 
preparing  her  mind  for  the  terrible  scene  she 
had  to  go  through,  and  none  of  those  who 
accompanied  her  would  interrupt  her  medita- 
tions. At  length  when  the  carriage  stopped, 
she  awoke  from  her  reverie  with  a  start,  and 
telling  Gertrude  to  wait  a  few  moments,  she 
alighted  with  Mr.  Russell  and  her  sister. 

Crowds  gathered  round  the  coach  and 
looked  in;  and  a  number  of  persons,  from 
time  to  time,  were  seen  passing,  with  hurried 
steps,  into  the  Old  Bailey,  till  at  length  Ger- 
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trude  perceived  the  old  solicitor,  Mr.Whitaker, 
and  directed  one  of  the  servants  to  call  him  to 
the  carriage.  The  worthy  gentleman  had  just 
approached,  when  Mr.  Russell  returned,  with 
a  hasty  step,  and,  opening  the  door,  told  Ger- 
trude that  he  had  been  sent  by  Lady  Russell 
to  conduct  her  into  the  court. 

"  She  is  not  there  herself  yet,"  he  added, 
"  but  is  gone  to  wait  with  her  lord  at  Richard- 
son's. I  must  return  to  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  come,  dear  lady,  come." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Whitaker,  "  I  will  conduct  the  young  lady.  I 
am  somewhat  knowing  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
courts  of  law." 

"  Then  to  your  charge  I  leave  her,  Whitaker," 
replied  Mr.  Russell ;  and  in  another  moment 
Gertrude  found  herself  hurried  along  upon 
the  old  man's  arm,  first  through  the  gaping 
crowd  without,  and  then  along  the  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  court. 

When  they  approached  the  door,  it  seemed 
to  the  inexperienced  eyes  of  Gertrude  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter,  so  great  was  the 
crowd  in  the  passage,  and  so  angry  the  ges- 
tures of  the  door-keepers,  who  were  repelling 
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the  people  from  the  entrance ;  but  Mr.  Whi- 
taker  forced  his  way  forward  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  she  expected,  saying,  "I  am  an 
attorney  in  the  case,  sir,  let  me  pass;"  and 
clearing  a  path  for  her  at  the  same  time. 
When  he  got  within  sight  of  the  door-keepers, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  the  difficulty  was 
at  an  end ;  for  they  opened  a  passage  for  him 
among  the  people  with  their  staves.  When  he 
reached  the  door,  he  whispered  a  word  to  one 
of  the  men  who  kept  ^t,  but  received  for 
answer,  "  It  is  mighty  full.  You  may  make 
your  way  on  to  the  attorney's  bench,  sir  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  lady  may  find  a  gap  behind  you, 
but  I  doubt  that  she  will  see  much." 

While  these  few  words  passed,  Gertrude's 
eyes  were  running  over  the  sea  of  heads 
before  her,  and  her  heart  sank  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  dull,  misty  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  hurry  and  confusion  which 
seemed  to  reign  in  the  court;  but  at  that 
moment  she  saw  a  hand  raised  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  near  the  seat  of  the 
judges,  as  if  beckoning  to  her ;  and  the  next 
instant,  the  fine:  head  of  her  cousin.  Lord 
Alcester,  appeared,  sufficiently  raised  by  his 
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own  height  to  be  seen  over  ahnost  every- 
one in  the  court,  but  apparently  lifted  up 
still  more  by  his  standing  upon  some  ele- 
vation. He  beckoned  again  when  he  saw  that 
he  had  caught  her  eye,  and  then,  stooping 
down,  spoke  to  some  one  below  him.  The 
next  instant,  Dick  Myrtle  was  seen  shoulder- 
ing his  way  unceremoniously  through  the 
crowd,  with  an  air  of  right  and  authority 
which  caused  the  old  attorney  to  smile,  but 
which  so  far  imposed  upon  others  as  to  make 
those  yield  him  a  path  who  were  not  inti- 
midated by  his  powerful  form. 

"  Here,  lady,"  he  said,  "  my  lord  says  you 
are  to  come  up  near  him ;"  and  taking  her 
hand,  he  fought  his  way  back  again,  till  he 
reached  the  spot  where  Lord  Alcester  stood, 
while  Mr.  Whitaker  followed  till  he  reached 
the  place  reserved  for  the  attorneys. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  flight  of  six  low 
steps  which  led  from  the  body  of  the  court  up 
to  the  bench,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  where 
the  jury  box  was  situated;  and  though  it  was 
as  customary  then  as  now,  for  persons  of  dis- 
tinction to  take  their  seats  with  the  judges  in 
any  case  of  importance,  Lord  Alcester,   un- 
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willing  to  do  so,  from  feelings  within  his  own 
breast,  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  officers, 
placed  himself  on  those  steps  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  One  or  two  other  per- 
sons were  there  also,  but  there  was  room  for 
several  more,  without  interrupting  the  passage 
up  to  the  bench ;  and  her  noble  cousin  placed 
Gertrude  on  the  step  above  him,  where  she 
could  sit,  and  yet  see  all  that  occurred  in  the 
court. 

"  You  should  not  have  come  hither,  dear 
Gertrude,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper;  "this  will 
be  a  scene  to  shake  stout  men's  hearts." 

"  I  came  with  Lady  Russell,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, in  the  same  tone,  as  he  still  bent  over 
her ;  "  I  promised  him,  I  would  be  with  her  as 
much  as  possible;  and  I  may  comfort  her  as 
she  returns.  Is  my  father  here  ? — he  did  not 
come  to  see  me  yesterday." 

"  No,  he  is  not  here,  and  yesterday  he  went 
to  pay  his  duty  to  the  King,"  said  her  cousin ; 
"  when  he  returned,  you  had  set  off  with 
your  sweet  hostess  to  the  Tower." 

Gertrude  would  fain  have  asked  one  ques- 
tion about  Francis  de  Vipont,  but  she  feared 
to  trust  her  voice ;  and  raising  her  eyes — which 
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had  been  cast  down,  from  a  feeling  that  her 
passage  through  the  court  had  called  atten- 
tion upon  her — she  gazed  round,  with  anxious 
and  wondering  eyes,  upon  a  scene  so  new  and 
painful. 

The  court,  as  I  have  said,  was  crowded  in 
every  part;  and  immediately  in  front,  round 
the  seats  of  the  counsel,  were  many  splendidly 
dressed  people,  some  looking  very  grave,  some 
laughing  and  talking,  as  if  waiting  at  a  theatre 
for  the  curtain  to  draw  up.  Behind  these 
again  was  a  multitude  of  the  inferior  class, 
with  an  air  of  stern  seriousness  upon  almost 
every  countenance.  There  was  no  one  in  what 
is  called  the  dock ;  and  when  she  turned  her 
eyes  towards  the  bench  behind  her,  at  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  above,  she  only  saw  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  court,  who  took  up  a  paper 
which  seemed  to  have  been  dropped,  and  im- 
mediately retired.  The  seats  of  the  judges 
were  unfilled  ;  and  near  ten  minutes  elapsed 
before  the  slightest  movement  gave  notice  that 
the  trial  was  about  to  commence.  Once  or 
twice  Lord  Alcester  spoke  to  her  in  a  low 
tone  ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  he  seemed  to  know. 
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SO  that  conversation  upon  any  subject  of 
private  interest  was  out  of  the  question. 

At  length  there  was  a  murmur,  and  a  sound 
of  feet  moving  ;  and  turning  towards  the  bench 
again,  Gertrude  saw  a  grave  and  dignified 
man,  in  the  full  robes  of  a  judge,  advance  and 
take  his  seat,  laying  down  a  roll  of  papers  on 
the  desk  before  him.  His  face  could  not  be 
called  fine:  but  it  was  certainly  very  expres- 
sive ;  and  the  fair  girl  thought  it  stern,  when, 
perhaps,  it  was  only  self-sufficient. 

"  That  is  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,"  whispered  Lord  Alcester ;  "  God 
send,  dear  Gertrude,  that  he  may  make  no 
new  law  to-day;  for  he  boasts  that  he  has 
made  more  law  than  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons ;  and  he  has  made  it  ever,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  accused." 

"Hush!"  said  a  voice  near,  and  Lord  Al- 
cester was  silent.  Six  other  judges  followed, 
and  ranged  themselves  in  order  on  either  side  ; 
and  then  the  usual  forms  took  place,  almost 
unintelligible  to  poor  Gertrude,  till  there  was 
a  considerable  movement  in  the  court,  and 
all  faces  turned  from  the  judges  towards  a 
point  just  opposite.     Gertrude's  eyes  followed 
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the  direction  of  the  rest,  and  the  moment 
after,  with  a  calm,  firm  footstej),  and  un- 
troubled countenance.  Lord  Russell  appeared, 
and  advancing  between  his  guards,  was  placed 
within  the  bar. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  while  a  considerable 
noise  prevailed  in  the  court,  and  then,  after  a 
thundering  cry  of"  Silence!"  a  man  rose,  and 
turning  towards  Lord  Russell  directed  him 
to  hold  up  his  hand  ;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
in  a  low  murmuring  and  hurried  voice,  to  read 
the  indictment,  charging  the  prisoner  with 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  King,  and  con- 
sulting and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection. 

Then  came  the  question,  "  How  say  you, 
prisoner.  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  noble  gentleman  at 
the  bar,  "  I  beseech  you  that  I  may  have  a 
statement  of  the  matter  of  fact  laid  to  my 
charge,  in  order  that  I  may  know  how  to 
make  answer  thereto ;"  but  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  courteous  terms  enough,  informed  him,  that 
he  must,  in  the  first  place,  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  the  prisoner  at  once  replied,  "  Not 
Guilty." 

He  then  sought  to  show  that  it  was  unusual 
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for  a  prisoner  to  be  arraigned  and  tried  on  the 
same  day,  and  urged  ttiat  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship, that  no  interval  was  allowed  for  prepa- 
ration between  the  first  formal  statement  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the 
defence  which  he  was  called  upon  to  make, 
showing  that  several  of  the  witnesses  in  his 
favour  could  not  arrive  in  the  capital  before 
night,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  received  a  cor- 
rect list  of  the  pannel,  but  merely  an  ordinary 
jury  list. 

There  were  two  fierce-looking  men  in  black 
gowns,  seated  close  together,  just  in  the  line 
between  Gertrude  and  the  prisoner;  and  the 
one  nearest  to  her  starting  up,  exclaimed, 
"  Hard,  do  you  call  it?  Do  not  say  so.  The 
king  deals  not  hardly  with  you ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  will  be  found  you  would  have  dealt 
more  hardly  with  the  king.  You  would  not 
have  given  the  king  an  hour's  notice  for  the 
saving  of  his  life." 

Lord  Russell  made  no  reply,  but  fixed  his 
eyes  calmly  and  steadily  upon  the  Attorney- 
General — then  Sir  Hobert  Sawyer — and  re- 
peated his  demand  for  a  proper  copy  of  the 
pannel,  and  that  his  trial  should  be  put  off 
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at  least  for  some  hours.  His  request,  how- 
ever, was  refused ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
then  rose  again,  and  said,  in  a  more  distinct 
voice  than  that  in  which  the  indictment  had 
been  read,  "Take  notice,  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
that  if  it  be  your  intention  to  challenge  any 
juror,  you  must  make  your  challenge  before 
he  comes  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  and  before 
he  is  sworn." 

"I  beseech  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  pri- 
soner, "that  I  may  have  the  convenience  of 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  use  of  any 
papers  which  I  may  judge  necessary  to  my 
defence." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ; 
"  no  sort  of  privilege  shall  be  denied  you  which 
becomes  a  subject  in  your  condition  to  have." 

"  May  I  have  somebody  to  write,  to  help 
my  memory?"  asked  Lord  Russell,  still  ad- 
dressing the  Chief  Justice. 

Ere  Pemberton  could  answer,  however, 
Sawyer,  the  Attorney-General,  replied,  "  Yes, 
a  servant." 

"  Any  of  your  lordship's  servants,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  "  shall  assist  in  writing  anything 
you  please." 

s2 
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Lord  Russell  raised  his  head,  and  replied  in 
a  voice  firm  at  first,  but  which  shook  a  little, 
as  if  with  emotion  at  the  last  words,  "  My  wife 
is  here,  my  lord,  to  do  it." 

"  If  my  lady  please  to  give  herself  that 
trouble,"  answered  Pemberton,  and  a  sign  was 
made  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  to 
bring  Lady  Russell  in.  A  very  brief  pause 
succeeded,  and  then,  led  in  by  Mr.  Edward 
Russell,  appeared  the  wife  of  the  patriot,  pale 
as  marble,  the  warm  colour  of  her  cheek  all 
gone,  but  with  a  step  composed  and  firm,  an 
eye  undimmed,  and  full  of  calm,  collected  light. 
Gertrude  saw  her  give  one  hasty  glance  round 
the  court, — on  the  array  of  judges  and  of  jury- 
men, and  the  gazing  multitude;  and,  moved 
for  her  friend,  more  than  that  friend,  supported 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  was  moved  herself, 
the  fair  girl  bent  her  head,  and  the  tears 
flowed  fast  and  silently.  Meanwhile,  a  low 
solemn  murmur  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
ran  through  the  court — subsided — and  for  an 
instant  all  was  still  as  death.  When  Gertrude 
raised  her  eyes  again,  she  saw  Lady  Russell 
seated  at  a  small  table  near  her  lord,  with  pen 
and  ink  before  her.     Her   look  was    turned 
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to  him ;  her  lips  quivered  with  eagerness  to 
catch  his  lightest  word;  judge,  jury,  gazing 
multitude,  were  all  forgotten ;  she  thought  of 
nought  but  Russell. 

Then  came  the  calling  of  the  jury,  and  their 
challenge  for  want  of  freehold.  In  plain  and 
manly  terms,  Lord  Russell  demanded  that  the 
unrepealed  statute  of  Henry  V.  should  be  ob- 
served, and  that  none  but  freeholders  should 
sit  upon  his  trial.  But  in  answer  to  this,  Sir 
Francis  Pemberton  proceeded  in  his  usual 
course,  and  made  a  law  contrary  to  the  statute 
to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  replying, 
that  the  city  of  London  was  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  on  account  of  the  landed  property 
thereof  being  principally  vested  i*'  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  not  living  witinn  its  walls. 
As  this,  however,  was  a  point  of  law,  the 
prisoner's  counsel  were  admitted  to  argue  the 
case,  and  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  such 
an  exception  as  that  made  by  the  judge  had 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  statute. 

To  them.  Sawyer  replied  first,  and  then  the 
rude  and  blood-thirsty  Jeffries — rising  at  that 
time  to  his  unenviable  notoriety,  and  already 
fixed  upon  by  the  court  as  a  tool,  ready,  keen, 
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and  unscrupulous,  for  the  work  of  tyranny  and 
slaughter.  In  a  tone  of  savage  merriment  he 
ridiculed  the  idea,  that  in  London  none  could 
sit  on  juries,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  without 
a  forty-shilling  freehold ;  and  he  declared  that, 
if  the  prisoner's  counsel  could  prove  that,  they 
would  have  to  move  for  a  writ,  to  bring  many 
men,  better  than  himself,  out  of  the  grave, 
who  had  been  condemned  without  such  qua- 
lified jurymen.  In  the  end,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  his  brethren  of  the  bench,  the  Chief 
Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  rul- 
ing that  the  challenge  could  not  be  admitted, 
and  which  he  pretended  to  interpret  the  object 
and  meaning  of  the  statute,  explaining  away 
its  precise  terms,  as  has  been  so  frequently 
done  in  British  courts,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  accused. 

The  names  of  the  jury  were  then  called  over 
one  by  one;  and  consulting  the  paper  as  marked 
by  Whitaker,  Lord  Russell  challenged  thirty- 
one.  The  rest  were  then  sworn,  and  the  trial 
proceeded. 

In  this  place,  nothing  but  a  sketch  can  be 
given  of  the  farther  transactions  in  that  cause ; 
but  the  reader  is  requested  to  remember  the 
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proceedings  at  the  house  of  Shepherd,  on  the 
night  when  Gertrude  Ellerton  first  visited 
her  father  there.  After  the  address  of  the 
Attorney-General,  Colonel  Ruiusey  was  the 
first  witness  called,  and  was  suffered  to  enter 
into  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter,  the  very 
questions  put  to  him  by  Jeffries  leading  him 
to  a  general  statement,  rather  than  a  strict 
deposition.  He  then  came  more  immediately 
to  the  point,  and  swore  that  he  had  visited 
the  house  of  Shepherd,  the  wine  merchant,  in 
Abchurch-lane,  to  bear  a  message  from  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  that  he  there  found  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Grey, 
Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  Ferguson, 
in  conference  together;  that  he  delivered  the 
message  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  rising;  that  Mr. 
Ferguson  returned  an  answer  for  the  whole, 
to  the  effect  that,  as  Mr.  Trenchard  had  failed 
them,  in  regard  to  his  levies  at  Taunton, 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  the  time.  He 
added  that  some  conversation  took  place  re- 
garding a  declaration,  and  as  to  the  best  means 
of  surprising  the  king's  guards,  and  that  the 
Duke   of  Monmouth,   Lord    Grey,    and    Sir 
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Thomas  Armstrong,  undertook  to  visit  the 
Mews  and  their  other  posts,  to  ascertain  their 
alacrity  and  state  of  preparation. 

"  Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  present  during- 
the  whole  of  that  debate?"  demanded  the 
Attorney-General. 

"  He  w^as,"  replied  Rumsey. 

"  Did  he  concur  in  it?'*  demanded  Jeffries. 

"  He  agreed  to  it,"  answered  the  witness ; 
and  Jeffries,  turning  to  Lord  Russell,  asked 
him,  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put. 

"  Very  few,"  ansvv^ered  the  noble  prisoner, 
"  for  I  know  little  of  the  matter.  I  was  there 
by  accident,"  and  he  was  proceeding  to  state 
that  the  proposed  surprise  of  the  guards,  and 
the  raising  of  an  army  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
called  him  to  the  simple  question  of  wdiether  he 
had  any  interrogatories  to  put  to  the  witness. 

"  I  desire  to  know,"  exclaimed  Lord  Russell, 
fixing  his  eyes  firmly  upon  Rumsey,  "  if  I  gave 
any  answer  to  any  message  about  the  rising?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Colonel  Rumsey.  "  My 
Lord  Russell  did  speak  of  it." 

"  How  should  I  talk  of  a  rising  at  Taun- 
ton,"   exclaimed    the    prisoner,   indignantly ; 
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"when  I  neither  knew  the  place  nor  had  any 
acquaintance  with  Trenchard  ? '* 

The  Attorney-General,  I  must  remark, 
suffered  tlie  answer  of  Rumsey  to  stand  as 
part  of  the  evidence,  although  he  well  knew 
that  in  his  third  information  to  the  council, 
the  witness  had  given  a  very  different  account 
of  the  affair.  But  he  sought  a  conviction,  not 
justice,  and  of  course  it  was  not  his  business 
to  throw  discredit  upon  his  own  witnesses. 

Thomas  Shepherd  was  then  called,  and 
deposed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  meetings 
at  his  house,  of  which  he  stated  there  had  been 
two.  He  first  implied  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  present  at  both  these  meetings,  and  at 
one  or  the  other  a  declaration  had  been  read, 
setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  nation ;  to 
which  he  added,  that  the  declaration  was  in 
order  to  a  rising,  but  he  could  not  remem- 
ber the  words.  He  would  not  swear,  how- 
ever,  that  Lord  Russell  was  present  when  the 
declaration  was  read,  but  did  swear  that. he 
was  there  when  the  discussion  took  place  about 
seizing  the  guards, 

"  I  never  was  in  your  storehouse  but  once," 
said  Lord  Russell,  in  a  mild  tone,  "  and  then 
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tliere  was  no  such  design  that  I  heard  of.   I  de- 
sire that  Mr.  Shepherd  may  recollect  himself.'* 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  positive  as 
to  the  times,"  replied  the  witness.  "  My  lord, 
I  am  sure,  was  at  one  meeting." 

"  The  question  is,  was  he  at  both?"  said  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Shepherd ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  declare  that  he  -could  not  recol- 
lect positively. 

Lord  Russell  replied,  he  could  prove  that 
he  was  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 
meetings  mentioned  by  the  witness,  and  pointed 
out  that  Colonel  Eumsey  had  stated  there  was 
but  one  meeting ;  when  suddenly  that  worthy 
person  stood  forward  in  the  court,  and  declared 
he  did  not  remember  whether  he  had  been 
present  at  one  or  two  meetings  at  Shepherd's, 
but  added,  if  he  had  been  only  present  at  one, 
he  had  heard  Mr.  Ferguson  relate  the  debates 
of  the  other  meeting  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

"  Is  it  usual,"  asked  Lord  Russell,  turning 
towards  the  judge,  "for  the  witnesses  to  hear 
one  another?"  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
would  not  entertain  the  objection  ;  and  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  was  then  called,  and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  make  a  long,  artful,  but  irrelevant 
deposition,  carrying  his  story  back  as  far  as  the 
election  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  preceding  year. 
He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  much  agita- 
tion, till  at  length  one  of  the  jury  asked  him  to 
speak  louder,  as  they  could  not  hear  him. 

"  There  is  an  unhappy  accident  just  hap- 
pened,*' said  Lord  Howard,  "  which  has  sunk 
my  voice.  I  was  but  just  now  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fate  of  my  Lord  of  Essex ;" 
and  a  rumour  immediately  spread  through 
the  court,  of  Lord  Essex  having  destroyed 
himself  in  the  Tower. 

After  a  momentary  pause,  the  witness  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  whole  of  the  wild  schemes 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  endeavouring,  in  an  artful 
manner,  to  connect  Lord  Russell  with  the 
Earl's  criminal  designs  by  hearsay  evidence, 
which  should  have  been  immediately  checked 
by  the  Bench.  It  was  suffered  to  go  on  so 
long,  however,  that  at  length  ^Lord  Russell 
himself  interfered,  exclaiming,  "  I  think  it 
very  hard  that  so  great  a  part  of  the  evidence 
is  hearsay." 

"  There  is  nothing  against  you  yet,"  replied 
the  Attorney- General,  in  a  flippant  tone  ;  "  but 
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it  is  coming  to  you,  I  assure  you,  if  your  lord- 
ship will  have  patience.'* 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  detail  several 
conversations  between  himself  and  Captain 
Walcot,  and  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, giving  dates,  which,  unfortunately  for 
his  credibility,  are  distinctly  contradicted  by 
his  own  declarations  to  the  council.*"  He 
afterwards  turned  to  the  question  as  it  affected 
Lord  Russell,  and  declared  that,  after  the 
flight  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  cabal,  or  council 
of  six,  had  been  chosen  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  conspirators,  of  which  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  one ;    and  he  detailed  the  pretended 

•  In  his  evidence  in  court,  lie  relates  a  conversation  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  regarding  a  proposed  attack  upon 
Charles,  some  time  after  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  of 
October;  and  in  his  declaration  he  states,  that  after  the 
fourteenth  of  October  he  never  discoursed  with  the  Duke  as 
to  the  attack  upon  the  king.  Both  are  positive  statements, 
made  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation;  and,  though  there 
never  was  a  narrative  more  artfully  constructed  than  that 
of  Lord  Howard,  it  shows,  by  such  discrepancies,  that  gentle- 
men who  place  themselves  in  his  position  ought  to  have  very 
good  memories.  Colonel  Rumsey,  also,  before  two  years 
were  over,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  forget  his  deposition  at 
the  trial  of  Lord  Russell,  and  committed  murder,  by  perjury 
against  another  innocent  man. 
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conversation  wliicli  had  taken  place  at  two 
meetings  of  the  cabal,  and  asserted  tliat  the 
prisoner  had  been  present,  and  consenting, 
when  a  debate  occurred  as  to  the  proper 
place  for  beginning  the  insurrection  pro- 
posed, as  to  the  sums  of  money  to  be  raised 
for  the  commencement  of  their  project,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  engaging  the  malcontents  in 
Scotland  to  afford  a  diversion  to  the  English 
rebels  by  a  rising  in  that  country.  He  then 
proceeded  to  state  that  the  members  of  the 
council  of  six,  having  met  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Russell,  came  to  a  determination  to  send 
a  messenger  to  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  to  call  them  to  consultation,  and 
that  a  person  named  Aaron  Smith  had  ac- 
tually been  sent,  as  he  had  been  informed  by 
Colonel  Sydney. 

Upon  this  point  the  Attorney- General  laid 
considerable  stress,  probably  regarding  it  as 
an  overt  act.  "  You  are  sure  tliat  my  Lord 
Russell  vras  there  ?  "  asked  Savvey er. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  plausible  traitor ;  "  I 
wish  I  could  say  he  was  not." 

Some  farther  evide:ice  was  then  given,  of 
no  great  importance  ;  but  every  witness  that 
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was  called  seemed,  to  the  inexperienced  mind 
of  poor  Gertrude,  to  swell  the  difficulties  with 
which  her  friend  and  benefactor  would  have  to 
contend ;  and  when  Lord  Howard  concluded 
his  evidence,  and  she  found  that  Russell  asked 
him  no  questions,  she  looked  up,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  upon  her  face,  to  Lord 
Alcester.  But  that  nobleman's  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  prisoner ;  and  after  a  short 
pause,  the  name  of  Robert  West  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  lawyer  entered  the  wit- 
ness-box. His  deposition  was  very  short,  and 
should  not  have  been  admitted  at  all ;  its  pro- 
duction being  merely  a  base  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  lawyer  to  connect  the  case 
of  Lord  Russell  with  the  horrible  conspiracy 
for  the  assassination  of  the  King,  on  account 
of  which  Walcot,  Hone,  and  Rouse  had  been 
condemned  the  day  before. 

"  My  Lord  Russell,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  the  council,  "was  the  person  we  all 
most  depended  on,  as  he  is  a  man  of  great 
sobriety." 

"  Can  I  hinder  people  from  making  use  of 
my  name?"  exclaimed  the  noble  prisoner,  in 
an  indignant  tone.     "  To  have  this  brought  to 
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influence  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  to 
inflame  them  against  me,  is  very  hard." 

"  My  lord,  we  have  done,"  said  Serjeant 
Jeffries,  addressing  the  Chief  Justice ;  and 
Pemberton  turning  to  the  prisoner,  called 
upon  him  for  his  defence. 

"  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  remark,"  replied 
Lord  Russell,  "  that  one  of  the  principal  wit- 
nesses against  me,  Colonel  Rumsey,  is  a  man 
who  is  notoriously  under  the  deepest  obliga- 
tions to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  It 
is  now  admitted  that .  he  entertained,  within  a 
few  days  of  this  time,  the  design  of  assassinat- 
ing both  those  royal  personages,  and  I  demand, 
is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  now,  to  save 
his  own  life,  he  endeavours  to  take  away  that 
of  another  ?  But  I  require  to  be  informed  upon 
what  statute  I  am  tried ;  if  on  the  thirteenth 
of  his  present  Majesty,  which  makes  it  high 
treason  to  conspire  to  levy  war,  the  period  is 
expired  at  which  the  prosecution  can  lie  ;  if  on 
that  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  a  de- 
sign to  levy  war  is  not  treason  by  that  statute." 

"  You  are  prosecuted,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
Attorney -General,  "  on  the  statute  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  Third.     It  has  been 
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often  decided  that  to  prepare  forces  to  fight 
against  the  King  is  a  design  within  that  statute 
to  kill  the  King." 

"  This  is  a  matter  of  law,"  replied  Lord 
Russell.  "  Moreover,  there  is  but  one  witness 
to  the  transactions  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd ;  the  law  requires  two  ;  and  I  desire  that 
my  counsel  may  be  heard  to  argue  these  two 
points." 

"  If  your  lordship  will  admit  the  facts,"  said 
the  Chief  Justice,  "  your  counsel  shall  be  heard 
as  to  the  law." 

"  That  I  will  never  do,"  replied  Lord  Russell, 
solemnly.  "  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  many 
parts  of  the  testimony  are  false;  and  Colonel 
Rumsey  did  not  dare  to  m,ake  the  same  state- 
ments before  the  King  some  days  ago  which  he 
has  made  here.  I  claim  to  be  heard  by  counsel." 

"  Let  the  statute  be  read,"  said  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice ;  and  some  farther  discussion 
upon  the  law  ensued,  when  the  case  of  Lord 
Stafford  was  assumed  as  a  precedent  that  two 
witnesses  swearing  to  separate  acts  of  the 
same  treason,  their  testimony  was  to  be  re- 
ceived as  if  they  both  swore  to  one.  The 
admission  of  counsel  to  argue  the  point  for  the 
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prisoner  was  refused,  and  Lord  Russell  pro- 
ceeded with  his  defence,  moved  by  the 
injustice  shown  him  to  one  touch  of  sarcastic 
bitterness.  "  My  Lord  Howard,"  he  said, 
turning  his  eye  full  npon  the  spot  where  the 
witness  stood,  "  hath  made  a  long  narrative  of 
what  he  knew.  I  do  not  know  when  he  made 
it,  or  when  he  did  recollect  anything  ;  yet  it  is 
but  very  lately  that  he  did  declare  and  protest 
to  several  people,  that  he  knew  nothing 
against  me,  nor  of  any  plot  I  could  in  the 
least  be  questioned  for." 

He  then  called  several  witnesses  to  prove 
that  on  various  occasions  Lord  Howard  of 
Escrick  had  denied  the  existence  of  any  plot. 
Lord  Anglesey,  Mr.  Howard,  and  Dr.  Burnet, 
all  testified  to  the  same  fact,  and  the  first- 
named  gentleman  proved  that  the  witness  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  assert  Lord  Russell's 
innocence.  A  multitude  of  the  noblest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  pious  men  of  the  land, 
came  forward  to  declare  their  conviction  that 
the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  committing  the 
crime  with  which  he  was  charged ;  but  no  im- 
pression was  to  be  made  upon  a  packed  jury 
and  a  prejudiced  court.     A  glow  of  satisfac- 
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tion,  however,  came  upon  the  fair  face  of  Lady- 
Russell,  as  she  heard  such  testimonies  to  her 
lord's  worth,  and  perhaps  the  faint  flame  of 
hope  burned  a  little  more  brightly ;  too  soon, 
alas  !   to  be  extino-uished  for  ever. 

o 

After  a  few  words  from  Lord  Howard,  who 
attempted  to  explain  his  assertion  of  Russell's  in- 
nocence, the  prisoner  again  addressed  the  Court. 
His  manner  was  plain  and  simple,  and  his 
speech  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here 
entire.  He  pointed  out  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  his  case,  left  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  counsel,  to  contend  for  life  against  a 
number  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  judges  would  deal 
equitably,  and  act  as  counsel  for  him  ;  and  he 
called  upon  the  jury,  as  they  valued  innocent 
blood  and  the  quiet  of  their  own  consciences, 
to  remember  that  with  the  measure  they 
should  mete  with,  it  would  be  measured  to 
them  again  in  this  world  or  the  next.  He 
pointed  out  tha,t  the  witnesses  might  well  be 
looked  upon  as  persons  desirous  of  saving 
their  own  lives  at  the  expense  of  his ;  and  he 
declared  his  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  respect 
for  the  government  as  by  law  established.    He 
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repelled  indignantly  tlie  charge  that  he  had 
ever  entertained  an  idea  of  afieeting  the  King's 
life,  and  spoke  of  the  assassination  of  a  prince 
with  horror,  appealing  to  all  his  past  conduct  as 
a  proof  that  he  was  incapable  of  so  foul  a  crime. 
He  asserted,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
he  had  not  sought  to  raise  a  rebellion ;  stating 
that,  had  he  been  even  so  disposed,  he  had 
not  seen  any  tendency  towards  it  amongst 
the  people ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  in  those 
days  rebellion  could  not  be  made  by  a  few 
great  men,  as  in  former  times.  He  stated  his 
desire  always  to  have  been  to  maintain  the 
government  upon  a  just  basis,  and  to  seek 
redress  of  evils  only  by  parliamentary  means  ; 
and  he  pronounced  himself  opposed  to  all 
irregularities  and  innovations  whatsoever. 

The  judges  maintained  a  decent  silence 
while  he  spoke,  the  jury  listened  coldly,  but 
the  people  in  the  body  of  the  court  were  moved 
considerably  from  time  to  time,  as  his  fine 
voice  and  plain  clear  words  came  pouring  in 
amongst  them,  bearing  truth  and  sincerity  in 
every  accent. 

When  he  ceased,  the  crown  lawyers  ad- 
dressed the  Coiu't  for  the  prosecution  ;  but  it 
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will  be  only  necessary  to  notice  tlie  indecent 
allusion  of  the  ever-infamous  Jeffries  to  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Essex,  committed  but  a  few 
hours  before,  in  order  to  prejudice  the  jury 
against  the  2:)risoner.  He  declared  that  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  so  lately  died 
by  his  own  hands,  must  have  been  conscious  of 
guilt,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  himself  to 
an  untimely  end  "  to  avoid  the  methods  of 
public  justice." 

The  answer  was  clear,  that  in  those  days 
justice  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  a  court  of 
law ;  and  that  the  Earl,  by  his  own  act,  had 
only  prevented  legal  murder.  But  there  was 
none  to  make  it ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  up,  with  less  prejudice  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  judges  then  retired  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar. 
Lady  Russell  followed  :  and  many  of  the  coun- 
sel quitted  the  Court.  But  the  spectators 
generally  remained ;  and,  at  length,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  colleagues  re-appeared  towards 
four  o'clock.  As  soon  as  the  prisoner  had 
been  brought  back,  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
rose,  with  a  pale  and  haggard  countenance. 
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and,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  bench 
said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Our  verdict  is,  my 
lord — Guilty  of  the  said  high  treason." 

A  dark  cloud  came  over  Gertrude's  senses, 
and  for  some  minutes  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV 


Every  effort  had  been  made  ;  the  King  had 
been  petitioned  in  vain  ;  the  Duke  of  York 
had  been  applied  to  for  his  intercession;  all 
the  high  families  connected  "vyith  the  house 
of  Russell  had  used  their  influence ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  without  his  son's  knowledge, 
had  tried  to  obtain,  through  the  necessities  of 
the  monarch  and  the  cupidity  of  the  royal 
mistress,  justice,  under  the  name  of  mercy,  for  a 
son  iniquitously  condemned  to  death.  Moved 
by  the  anguish  of  his  family,  and  unwilling 
that  pride  or  obstinacy  should  be  attributed 
to  him  by  any  one,  Russell  himself  had  been 
induced  to  address  both  the  King  and  the 
Duke ;    marking    strongly,   however,   at   the 
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same  time,  the  motives  under  v/hieli  lie  acted, 
and  his  certainty  of  the  result,  by  saying,  as  he 
signed  his  name  to  the  petition,  "  This  will 
be  crying  about  the  streets  when  I  am  on 
Ihe  scaffold." 

Thouo'li  not  entertainins:  the  slio-htest  ex- 
pectation  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  the 
noble  prisoner  opposed  none  of  the  efforts 
which  were  made  to  save  him,  merely  remark- 
ing, as  he  heard  of  failure  after  failure,  that  he 
wished  his  beloved  wife  would  cease  to  beat 
every  bush  for  hopeless  mercy.  He  himself 
was  well  assured  of  his  fate ;  but  not  the 
slightest  fear  or  agitation  affected  his  mind. 
Calmly  and  tranquilly,  as  if  about  to  lie  down 
to  sleep,  he  prepared  for  death,  and  did  not 
suffer  even  the  awful  event  before  him  to 
affect  the  serenity  of  his  demeanor.  Even  a 
gay  jest  would  sometimes  break  from  him  at 
his  present  or  his  coming  fate.  A  lady  whom 
he  knew  well,  having  come  to  see  him  after  his 
condemnation,  he  greeted  her  with  a  cheerful 
air,  saying,  "  Mistress  Tressam,  you  always  find 
me  out  in  a  new  place  ; "  and,  having  been 
seized  with  a  slight  bleeding  at  the  nose,  he 
observed,  laughing,  "  I  will  not  be  let  blood 
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to  stop  it.  That  will  be  clone  for  me  the  day 
after  to-morrow."  It  was  impossible  to  per- 
ceive the  slightest  difference  in  his  manner 
or  mood,  except  when  Lady  Russell  was  men- 
tioned, and  then,  for  a  moment,  a  tear  was 
observed  in  his  eye,  and  he  would  suddenly 
change  the  conversation  ;  but  on  all  ordinary 
subjects  he  spoke  readily  with  all  who  were 
permitted  to  see  him,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  in  reading  works  of  devotion.  Two  acts 
remained  to  be  done,  to  complete  a  character 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  history  ;  for  some- 
thing yet  remained  to  be  added  to  the  remark- 
able words  of  Mr.  Gore,  on  the  day  of  the  trial, 
who  pronounced  him,  in  his  evidence,  "  One  of 
the  best  sons,  one  of  the  best  fathers,  one  of 
the  best  masters,  one  of  the  best  husbands,  one 
of  the  best  friends,  one  of  the  best  Christians  in 
the  land."  He  was  now  about  to  shew  himself 
one  of  the  least  selfish  men,  and  one  of  the 
most  fearless  patriots  that  ever  lived. 

It  was  night.  Lady  Russell  had  quitted  him, 
to  make  one  last  effort  to  move  the  inexorable 
King ;  and  Lord  Russell  had  been  left  for  a 
few  moments  alone,  when  a  message  was 
brought  to  him  that  Sir  James  Forbes,  having 
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obtained  permission  to  visit  liim,  desired  to 
know  if  he  could  be  admitted. 

*'  By  all  means,"  replied  Lord  Russell ;  "  he 
is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him;"  and,  holding  out  his  hand  to  him 
so  soon  as  he  entered,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  poor 
dim  place  to  see  you,  Sir  James ;  but  I  trust 
hereafter  to  meet  you  in  a  brighter  one." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grieved,  my  dear  lord,"  said 
his  visitor,  taking  a  seat  to  which  the  prisoner 
pointed — "most  sincerely,  I  assure  you, to  find 
you  in  this  situation ;  and  I  came  to  offer  you 
the  assurances  of  that  love  and  esteem  which 
I  entertain  for  you,  in  common  with  all  your 
acquaintances." 

As  he  spoke,  he  looked  twice  round  towards 
the  door  into  the  ante-room,  which  had  been 
ajar.  But  Lord  Russell,  without  noticing 
that  circumstance,  replied,  "  I  can  assure  you. 
Sir  James,  and  I  beg  you  will  assure  all 
friends,  that  my  condition  is  not  so  dismal  as 
some  may  think  it.  It  is  always  painful  to 
part  from  those  we  love,  even  for  a  short 
journey:  more  so,  of  course,  for  a  long  one. 
That  apart,  and  I  know  not  what  I  have  to 
regret,  except,  indeed,  that  I  have  not  lived 
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long  enough  to  benefit  my  country.  There, 
too,  I  have  a  consolation ;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  my  death  may  be  of  more 
service  to  England  than  my  life  could  have 
been.  If  so,  I  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather 
than  mourn.'* 

Though  the  words  were  remarkable.  Sir 
James  Forbes  did  not  appear  to  pay  much 
attention  to  them ;  but  several  times  turned 
round  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
"  The  night  is  cold  and  chilly  for  midsummer," 
he  said,  aloud,  as  soon  as  Russell  ceased ;  "  and 
if  your  lordship  will  permit  me,  I  will  close  the 
door." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Lord  Russell ;  and  the 
door  was  closed.  With  a  quick  step,  the  knight 
returned  to  the  table,  and,  leaning  across, 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  bear  you  a  message 
from  my  Lord  Cavendish,  of  great  and  im- 
mediate importance.  His  lordship  has  ar- 
ranged a  plan  for  your  escape,  and  begs  you 
to  adopt  it,  as  you  may  well  now  do,  when 
you  are  unjustly  and  illegally  condemned  to 
death.  He  proposes,  my  lord,  to  visit  you 
to-morrow  night,  aboTit  this  hour,  in  a  dress 
as  unlike  your  own  as  possible.     When  here, 
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an  exchange  of  clothes  can  be  made  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  The  passages  are  dark 
and  gloomy.  The  man  who  lets  you  out, 
may  see  him  dressed  in  your  clothes,  with 
his  back  turned  ;  and,  by  the  means  that  he 
will  take,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
except  in  case  of  some  strange  accident,  that 
you  may  quit  the  Tower  unrecognised.  A 
carriage  will  be  ready  to  convey  you  at  once 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  a  ship  is 
already  waiting  to  bear  you  to  Holland.  As 
he  proposes  to  retire  to  bed  the  moment  you 
are  gone,  your  escape  will  not  be  discovered 
till  pursuit  would  be  too  late,  and  you  may  be 
half-way  to  the  Hague  before  it  is  known  that 
you  are  gone." 

Russell  smiled  thoughtfully.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  him,"  he  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone ; 
*'  and,  indeed,  such  devotion  in  one's  friends 
compensates  well  for  the  treachery  of  some 
men,  and  the  enmity  of  others  ;  but  I  will 
make  no  escape,  Sir  James.  Thank  Caven- 
dish for  me,  most  kindly ;  but  tell  him  I  can- 
not consent.  Were  these  prison  doors  open, 
I  would  not  go  out  in  secret ;  and,  indeed,  I 
thank  God  heartily,  that  I  was  not  tempted  to 
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ily  when  I  could  have  done  so  easily.  In  this 
case,  I  would  never  subject  my  best  friend  to 
all  the  evils  which  must  fall  upon  him,  were  I 
to  accept  his  devoted  kindness.  Were  there  an 
object  greater  than  life,  I  might  be  tempted — 
if  my  country's  safety  or  liberty  depended  on 
it,  as  I  know  he  would  not  regret  a  sacrifice, 
so  I  might  think  it  fitting  for  him  to  make,  and 
me  to  accept  it ;  but,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  believe  that  England  may  be  better  served 
by  my  death  than  my  life.  A  thousand  thanks 
to  you  and  to  him  ;  but  tell  him  I  will  not 
fly." 

Sir  James  Forbes  saw  too  clearly  that  his 
mind  was  fully  made  up,  to  offer  any  further 
arguments ;  and  after  remaining  a  few  minutes 
longer,  he  took  his  leave  with  sorrow  but  with 
admiration. 

I  will  pass  over  most  of  the  incidents,  how- 
ever interesting,  which  occurred  during  the 
last  few  days  of  Lord  Russell's  life.  They  are 
told  in  one  much  better,  and  many  much 
worse  works  than  this.  But  there  is  one  act 
more  to  be  recorded,  by  which  he  crowned  his 
services  to  his  country.  There  was  but  a  single 
hope  of  saving  his  life,  and  that  hope  would 
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have  been  a  good  one,  could  Russell  have 
renounced  the  principles  he  had  always  main- 
tained, or  forsworn  the  opinions  which  he  held. 
The  King  of  England  had  rejected  every  peti- 
tion in  his  behalf,  and  shov/ed  himself  inex- 
orable, under  any  condition  but  one,  and  there 
his  ministers,  if  not  himself,  suffered  a  proba- 
bility of  mercy  being  shown  to  appear.  From 
the  first  moment,  after  his  condemnation,  the 
worldly  Burnet,  and  the  unworldly  Tillotson, 
laboured  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  unlawful, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  resist  established 
authority ;  and  the  noble  prisoner  answered  so 
mildly,  that  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  him  if 
he  had  erred  in  his  opinion  on  that  point,  that 
Burnet  became  convinced  he  would  be  ulti- 
mately brought  round  to  his  own  expressed 
opinion.  On  these  tidings,  Lord  Halifax 
communicated  the  supposed  change  to  the 
King,  and  informed  Tillotson  that  the  mo- 
narch was  more  moved  by  it  than  by  any- 
thing which  had  yet  been  done  in  Russell's 
favour,  and  the  two  clergymen  were  filled 
with  hopes  vv'hich  they  speedily  carried  to  the 
prisoner.  But  Russell  had  no  disingenuous- 
ness,  and  he  hastened  at  once  to  remove  the 
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false  impression.  Burnet  j^ersuaded,  and  TiU 
lotson  argued,  in  vain.  Lord  Russell,  still 
mildly,  but  more  distinctly  than  before,  de- 
clared his  opinion  unchanged,  and  died  in  the 
belief  and  the  assertion,  that,  failing  all  yeace- 
alile  means,  it  is  lawful^  under  a  limited  monarcliy, 
to  resist  by  arms  the  attempt  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary poioer.  He  enlarged,  at  various  times, 
upon  this  subject;  showed  that  he  looked  to 
Parliament  as  the  constitutional  check  upon 
the  prerogative — that,  when  duly  elected  and 
regularly  assembled,  they  were  sufficient  for 
the  object;  but  he  still,  to  the  last,  maintained 
that  where  this  check  was  denied  or  infringed, 
the  right  of  resistance  to  aggression  was  in  full 
force.  ISTeither  the  hope  of  life,  nor  the  fear  of 
an  ignominious  death,  nor  the  reasoning  of  two 
talented  and  well-meaning,  but  mistaken  men, 
could  shake  the  patriot  in  the  least ;  and  one 
of  the  things  for  which  he  thanked  God  in  his 
last  hours  was,  that  she  v/hom  he  loved  best 
had  never,  in  her  anguish  at  his  fate,  or  her 
eagerness  for  his  safety,  attempted  to  lead  him 
to  any  baseness. 

The  last  evening  of  Russell's  life  at  length 
arrived ;  all  had  failed ;    he  had  received  the 
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sacrament,  and  the  terrible  task  of  taking 
leave  of  his  wife  and  children  had  succeeded. 
The  latter  he  saw  for  the  last  time  with  per- 
fect serenity,  though  the  fondest  and  tenderest 
of  parents  ;  and  when  he  dismissed  them,  he 
begged  Lady  Russell  to  stay,  adding,  "  Let 
us  take  my  last  earthly  meal  together."  But 
that  meal  he  clouded  with  no  sadness  or 
repining,  and,  when  at  length  the  hour  came 
for  the  last  Litter  separation,  the  husband  and 
wife  vied  with  each  other  in  abstaining  from 
all  that  could  shake  the  composure  of  either. 
He  kissed  her  often,  it  is  true,  before  he 
parted  with  her ;  and  when  she  was  gone,  he 
said,  "  Now,  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past ! " 

During  the  night,  he  slept  with  perfect 
calmness,  and  avv^oke  to  pray,  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  death.  His  last  hours  were  as  serene 
as  any  in  his  life,  and  when  the  hour  ap- 
proached at  which  he  knew  that  the  sheriffs 
were  to  come  to  lead  him  to  execution,  he 
gave  several  commissions  both  to  Tillotson 
and  Burnet  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  tlien, 
drawing  the  latter  aside,  he  said,  "  I  have 
something  to  communicate  to  you,  Dr.  Bur- 
net, which  you  must  not  reveal." 
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*•  Indeed,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man ;  "  I  must  decline  to  receive  the  secret,  if 
it  affects  the  public  safety." 

"  It  is  entirely  a  private  matter,"  replied 
Lord  Russell,  "  relating  to  an  act  which  I  am 
bound  to  perform  before  I  die.  I  have  been 
somewhat  troubled  in  my  mind  about  it;  but 
it  behoves  me  now  to  act  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  I  have  decided  thus  :  When  I 
am  dead,  you  will  give  this  small  key,  and 
this  short  note,  to  a  young  lady  you  must  have 
seen  with  Lady  Russell,  named  Gertrude 
Ellerton.  You  will  also  request  my  beloved 
wife  to  allow  her  young  friend  to  act  as  I  have 
there  stated,  without  her  presence,  or  that  of 
any  one  else,  as  I  do  not  wish  Lady  Russell 
to  mix  in  this  ajffair  at  all,  for  my  children's 
sake.  This  is  all,  my  good  doctor.  And  now 
everything  is  said  and  done,  I  think.  My 
watch  I  will  give  you,  as  a  little  memorial,  on 
the  scaffold."  And  taking  it  from  his  pocket, 
he  wound  it  up,  adding,  as  he  finished,  "  I 
have  done  with  time ;  now  for  eternity  !  " 

A  few  minutes  after.  Captain  Richardson, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower,  announced  to 
him  that  the  sheriffs  were  come ;  and  having 
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prayed  once  more  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
descended  to  the  court  with  a  firm  step,  and  a 
cheerful  countenance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  found  Lord  Cavendish  waiting  to  bid 
him  farewell  for  ever;  and  he  spoke  to  him 
earnestly  for  a  short  time  ;  left  him ;  returned 
again,  and  once  more  addressed  him  gravely. 
He  then  entered  his  own  carriage,  with  the 
words,  "  How  great  a  crowd ! "  And  Tillot- 
son  and  Burnet  having  taken  their  places 
with  him,  the  sad  procession  moved  forward. 
The  most  cheerful  person  in  the  carriage  was 
Lord  Russell.  There  was  no  affected  gaiety, 
none  of  the  sad  efforts  to  work  up  a  false 
courage  so  often  seen,  but  a  calm,  placid 
serenity,  which  nothing  but  a  conscience  free 
of  offence,  and  faith  beyond  this  life,  could 
afford.  The  streets  were  lined  with  people ; 
many  of  the  windows  were  closed;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  who  watched  the 
passing  of  the  prisoner  and  those  who 
guarded  him  on  the  way  to  death,  took  off 
their  hats.  Some  few  gazed  and  remained 
covered,  with  faces  not  dissatisfied,  but  very 
many  wept  The  way  was  cruelly  long ;  for, 
although  Charles  would   not  consent  to   the 
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barbarous  scheme  of  having  the  prisoner  exe- 
cuted before  his  own  door,  as  some  of  the 
basest  of  a  profligate  court  suggested,  yet  he 
appointed  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields  instead  of 
Tower  Hill,  thus  prolonging  the  suffering  of 
expectation  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  The 
procession  moved  slowly,  too,  and,  coming 
round  by  Holborn,  passed  through  Little 
Queen  Street;  and  as  Russell  looked  towards 
his  own  house,  he  said,  "  I  have  often  turned  to 
the  other  hand  with  great  comfort,  but  now  I 
turn  to  this  with  greater."  A  tear,  however, 
fell  from  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  showed  that 
the  strong  heart  still  felt  acutel}^  It  was  the 
last  sign  of  mortal  tenderness ;  and  in  a 
moment  after  the  scaffold  was  before  him. 

The  crowd  was  immense,  and  seemed  very 
turbulent;  but  the  instant  he  appeared  upon 
the  platform,  all  was  silent,  and  before  he 
spoke  he  gazed  over  the  sea  of  heads  below. 
His  eyes  fixed  upon  one  spot  in  particular 
for  a  moment  or  two,  where  a  man  richly 
dressed,  but  with  a  face  as  pale  as  that  of  a 
corpse,  stared  up  towards  the  scaffold.  What- 
ever it  was  that  attracted  his  attention,  Russell 
cast  it  from  his  mind  the  next  instant,  and 
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then  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  sheriffs,  in 
a  loud  and  distinct  tone.  He  then  prayed 
alone,  and  then  with  Tillotson  and  Burnet; 
gave  his  ring  to  the  one,  and  his  watch  to  the 
other;  bestowed  a  reward  upon  the  execu- 
tioner, bared  his  neck,  and  laying  down  his 
head  upon  the  block,  raised  his  hands  as  if 
still  in  prayer. 

He  had  declared  he  would  make  no  sign, 
and  the  executioner,  to  aim  his  blow  more 
surely,  dropped  the  axe  to  his  neck.  The 
edge  of  the  weapon  touched  him,  but  his 
hands  trembled  not.  The  axe  was  then  flung 
high  in  the  air — fell — rose,  and  fell  again ;  and 
the  noble  and  the  good  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  moment  the  sad  scene  was  over,  the 
immense  crowd  began  to  separate,  and  were 
doing-  so  very  quietly,  when  suddenly  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  was  perceived  at  the  spot 
towards  which,  as  I  mentioned,  Lord  E-ussell's 
eyes  had  been  turned  for  a  moment  or  two 
from  the  scaffold.  The  cause  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  well-dressed  man  at  whom  he  had 
looked,  and  a  stout  tall  man  of  about  thirty, 
who  had  been  standing  near  him.  As  the 
axe  fell,  the  courtly-looking  person  said  aloud, 
"  There  is  one  traitor  sped,  another  shall  soon 
follow!" 

*'  You  are  a  traitor  yourself,  I  think,"  said 
the  stout  man  by  him,  in  a  low  tone;  and 
turning  round  to  go  away  as  the  rush  from 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  scaffold   had  com- 
menced, he  brushed  somewhat  rudely  perhaps 
against   his   gaily   dressed   companion.      The 
other  turned  fiercely  upon  him,  called  him  an 
opprobrious  name,  and  struck  him.     The  act 
was  retaliated   by   a   strong   arm,   which   in- 
stantly knocked  him  down,  and  two  or  three 
of  those   who  were   hurrying   away   towards 
Queen-street,  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  put 
their  feet  upon  the  fallen  man.     His  situation 
was  discovered  a  moment  after,  however,  and 
he   was  taken  up  with  blood  streaming  from 
his   mouth.      He   was   still   alive,   and   when 
asked  where  he  should  be  carried,  answered, 
to  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham's  house,  in  the 
Strand.     A    hacknev-coach   was   called,   and 
he  was  placed  therein ;  but  before  it  reached 
its  destination,  Sir  Frederick  lay  in  a  pool  of 
blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  never 
uttered    another   word   till   his   death,   which 
occurred  about  two  hours  after. 

Dr.  Burnet  had  marked  the  confusion  in 
the  crowd ;  but  his  thoughts,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  were  full  of  sadness  and  horror; 
and,  without  further  inquiry,  he  hurried  away 
to  Southampton  Place,  where    the    windows 
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were  all  closed.  He  was  instantly  admitted 
to  Lady  Russell,  and  remained  witli  lier  for 
nearly  an  hour ;  but  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  room  where  the  sad  conference  had  taken 
place,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  servants  who 
were  sitting  gloomily  in  the  hall,  for  Mistress 
Gertrude  Ellerton,  and  was  immediately  led  to 
a  small  back  room  on  the  first  floor,  where  he 
found  her  weeping  bitterly. 

She  dried  her  eyes  hastily  when  the  clergy- 
man entered,  and  Burnet,  who  had  seen  her 
once  or  twice  before,  took  her  hand  kindly, 
saying,  "  Be  comforted,  my  dear  young  lady. 
The  only  pang  is  past ;  and  our  friend  is  now 
better  and  happier  than  ever  he  has  been,  or 
could  be,  on  earth.  One  of  the  last  com- 
missions with  which  he  entrusted  me,  was  to 
bear  this  letter  and  this  small  key  to  yourself; 
and  I  have  Lady  Bussell's  directions  to  enjoin 
you  to  act  exactly  as  her  late  lord  pointed  out, 
without  her  presence  or  further  consent. 

The  tears  again  streamed  from  Gertrude's 
eyes;  for  hope  lingers  wonderfully  in  the 
mind  of  youth,  and,  till  Burnet  spoke,  a  faint 
imagination  that  her  friend  might  even  at 
the    last    moment    have   received    a   pardon 
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had  clung-  to  her.  Now,  all  was  over;  and 
taking-  the  note  and  key,  she  gazed  at  them 
through  the  dazzling  drops  which  hung  upon 
her  long,  dark  eyelashes. 

*'You  had  better  read  the  contents,'*  said 
Dr.  Burnet  ;  "  perhaps  you  may  need  some 
explanation  which  I  can  give." 

Gertrude  dried  her  eyes  again ;  and,  while 
Burnet  moved  towards  the  window,  she  opened 
the  note,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"To  Mistress  Gertrude  Ellerton,  in  private, 
these — 

"  I  had  designed,  my  dear  young  lady,  on. 
the  very  day  of  my  arrest,  to  give  you 
a  paper  of  importance  to  your  father,  fore- 
seeing that  I  might  be  prevented  from  using 
it  as  I  could  have  wished  myself.  Matters 
put  it  from  my  mind,  as  well  as  other  things 
equally  important,  till  I  was  here  in  prison. 
I  did  not  choose,  then,  to  direct  you  where 
to  find  it,  as,  in  the  same  place  where  it  lies, 
there  is  another  paper,  which,  if  by  mischance 
it  fell  into  cunning  hands,  might  have  tended 
greatly  to  my  damage  and  to  that  of  many 
others,  at  a  time  when  mere  hearsay  is  used 
for  the  downfall  of  honest   men.     This  paper 
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I  did  intend  to  return  to  the  writer  thereof 
with  my  own  hands,  whenever  I  could  find 
him,  but  was  prevented  till  it  was  too  late. 
I  have  observed  in  you  much  prudence,  and 
very  strongly  the  virtues  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  and  I  therefore  must  trust  to  you,  when 
I  am  gone  to  a  better  place,  to  guard  the 
paper  with  great  care  and  secrecy,  till  you  can 
perform  what  is  written  upon  it,  and  then  to 
do  so  without  divulging  the  contents  to  any 
one.  I  would  have  entrusted  this  to  my 
dearest  wife ;  but  that,  I  think,  if  the  paper 
should  be  discovered  at  any  time  by  enemies, 
it  cannot  hurt  you  or  yours,  whereas,  were 
it  found  in  her  hands  or  her  house,  it  might 
be  made  to  affect  my  children  in  their  fortunes, 
seeing  that  their  father  is  loaded  with  the 
charge  of  things  he  never  even  thought  of. 
As  some  one  must  be  trusted,  I  trust  you, 
feeling  sure  that  you  will  follow  my  wishes  in 
all  honesty.  With  prayers  for  your  welfare  and 
happiness,  I  now  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  AViLLiAM  Russell." 

"  Post  scriptum. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  take  the  small  key,  sent  herewith  by 
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the  hands  of  good  Dr.  Burnet ;  and,  going  into 
my  library,  open  a  little  drawer  wliicli  you  will 
find  in  the  lower  cornice  of  the  large  book-case 
on  the  west  side  of  the  room.  You  will  there 
find  the  papers  of  which  I  write.  The  one  you 
will  use  discreetly  for  your  father's  interests ; 
the  other  you  will  guard  secretly  till  you  can 
deliver  it  to  the  person  whose  name  is  written 
upon  it." 

"  I  understand  my  lord's  directions,"  said 
Gertrude  Ellerton,  addressing  the  clergyman, 
"  and  will  follow  them  exactly ;  but  I  think 
you  gave  me  a  message,  sir,  from  Lady  Russell, 
which  I  hardly  heard." 

*'  It  was  merely  to  request  that  you  would 
do  as  her  lord  required,  without  her  presence 
or  further  consent." 

"  Where  is  she  now,  sir?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"  In  her  own  sad  chamber  with  her  two 
daughters,"  answered  Dr.  Burnet ;  "  and  now, 
my  dear  young  lady,  I  will  take  my  leave,  for 
I  must  away  to  Bedford-house.  Be  comforted 
for  your  good  friend  who  is  gone ;  for  be 
assured  that  this  visitation,  though  hard  to 
bear,  is  an  effect  of  God's  mercy  and  kindness. 
So  he  felt  it,  and  so  we  ought  to  feel." 
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Thus  saying,  Dr.  Burnet  left  her;  and, 
immediately  after,  with  the  note  and  the  key  in 
her  hand,  Gertrude  descended  to  the  library 
and  went  in,  closing  and  bolting  the  door 
behind  her.  She  took  a  moment  to  consider 
which  was  the  west  side  of  the  room,  and  then 
advanced  to  the  book-case,  where  for  some  time 
she  sought  in  vain  for  the  key-hole  of  the 
drawer  amongst  the  rich  mouldings.  At 
length,  however,  she  found  it  quite  at  the  end  ; 
and,  applying  the  key,  she  easily  unlocked  and 
pulled  out  the  drawer,  in  which  two  or  three 
papers  were  lying  open.  The  first  she  took  up 
was  merely  a  brief  note,  containing  the  follow- 
ing few  short  words  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Earl  of  Virepont :  "  Any  time  you  will,  my  dear 
lord,  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
middle  of  June.  The  country  is  in  a  fearful 
condition,  and  if  we  are  to  have  no  parlia- 
ments, what  remedies  have  we  ?  " 

The  next  was  also  a  letter  in  the  same  hand, 
but  of  much  greater  extent;  and  Gertrude 
read  the  first  few  lines  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  she  was  to  do  with  it.  Those  lines 
startled  and  surprised  her,  for  they  displayed 
at  once  the  sketch  of  a  plan  for  an  organized 
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rising  in  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Dorsetshire  :  and  she  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
letter  to  look  for  some  directions  regarding  it. 
There  was  nothing  there  but  the  address,  "  To 
my  Lord  of  Alcester,  at  his  house  at  Mal- 
wood;"  and,  opening  the  sheet,  she  looked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  third  page,  where  tlie  letter 
ended,  and  there  found  written,  in  the  hand  of 
Lord  Russell,  "  This  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
my  attorney,  from  consideration  for  my  interest, 
as  my  name  is  mentioned  many  times  therein, 
about  schemes  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

To  be  restored  to  the  writer  by  the  first  safe 

occasion,  with  remonstrance  upon  the  badness 

of  his  schemes. Mem. — To  ask  W.  how  he 

got  it.     I  can  form  no  idea." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  letter,"  thought  Gertrude; 
"  but  how  am  I  to  find  the  Earl,  and  it  will  be 
terrible  to  have  such  a  fearful  paper  in  my 
hands. — Well,  I  must  hide  it  as  best  I  can; 
and,  folding  it  carefully  up,  she  placed  it  in 
her  bosom. 

One  more  paper  remained  below,  and  it  also 
was  in  the  same  hand  as  all  the  rest.  It  was  a 
short  letter,  addressed  to  "  The  Lord  Russell," 
and  dated  nearly  three  years  before. 
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"  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  lord,"  it  ran,  "  as 
we  are  acting  in  the  same  good  cause,  not  to 
go  against  me  in  the  Council  in  the  matter  of 
the  grant.  You  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
two  other  persons  applying  for  these  lands,  as 
well  as  myself;  and,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease, 
as  to  what  you  have  said  regarding  the 
innocence  of  Sir  William,  and  the  hardship  of 
his  case,  I  do  assure  you  that  my  whole  wish 
in  seeking  for  this  grant,  is  to  hold  the  estates 
as  a  sort  of  trustee  for  him,  and  that  I  shall  be 
ready,  if  at  any  time  he  purges  his  outlawry,  to 
restore  them  to  him,  with  His  Majesty's  con- 
sent." The  letter  was  signed  Virepont,  and 
written  upon  the  back  in  pale  ink  was  found, 
"  In  case  of  my  death,  this  letter  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  William  Ellerton,  wherever  he  is 
to  be  found. — William  Russell." 

A  momentary  joy  took  possession  of  the 
heart  of  Gertrude  Ellerton,  but  when  she  re- 
membered the  fate  which  had,  that  very  morn- 
ing, befallen  the  noble  and  considerate  friend, 
a  fresh  act  of  whose  kindness  and  thoughtful 
equity  was  before  her  eyes,  the  joy  was  extin- 
guished in  the  grief,  and  tears  chased  away  her 
smile. 
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Folding  the  papers  carefully,  she  placed  them 
in  security  with  the  other  letter  which  she  had 
taken ;  and,  locking  the  drawer  again,  she 
returned  to  her  own  room,  hearing  a  musical 
voice  in  the  hall  as  she  ascended  the  stairs. 
She  had  scarcely  closed  her  own  door,  when  a 
servant  followed  her  to  say  that  the  Lady 
Emmeline  de  Vipont  sought  earnestly  to  speak 
to  her ;'  and,  in  another  minute,  she  was  in  her 
cousin's  arms. 

"  Ah,  dearest  Gertrude,"  she  said,  "  how 
pale  and  sad  you  look,  and  your  eyes  are  all 
red  with  weeping !  I  wonder  not  at  it,  for  these 
are  terrible  times ;  but  I  bring  you  some  little 
comfort,  dearest.  I  know  what  it  is  to  sit  alone 
for  long  days  together  in  suspense  and  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  those  we  love ;  and,  therefore, 
as  soon  as  I  heard  of  Francis,  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  he  is  safe,  for  I  have  been  in  great  appre- 
hensions for  him  during  the  last  eight  days, 
not  having  at  all  heard  of  him,  or  of  my 
father." 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  quite  safe,"  asked  Ger- 
trude, seeing  that  Emmeline's  face  still  bore  a 
look  of  anxiety. 

"  Quite  safe,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  I  had  a 
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note  from  him  not  half  an  hour  ago,  inquiring 
after  me  and  you.  He  is  not  ill,  he  says,  but 
dreadfully  fatigued;  having  gone  over  half 
England  in  search  of  my  father." 

"  And  has  he  found  him  ?"  asked  Gertrude 
eagerly;  "  I  must  see  the  Earl  directly,  if 
he  can  be  met  with.  Where  is  he,  dearest 
Emmeline?" 

Emmeline  gazed  at  her  with  some  surprise : 
"That  I  cannot  tell  you,  Gertrude,"  she  an- 
swered. "  My  brother  writes  he  will  see  me 
at  night,  because  he  dare  not  venture  out 
during  the  day,  lest  his  coming  and  going 
should  betray  the  place  of  my  father's  retreat. 
But  why  do  you  wish  to  see  him,  Gertrude  ? 
Be  frank  with  Emmeline,  as  you  always  are." 

"I  would,  were  it  a  matter  which  affected 
myself,"  answered  Gertrude ;  "  but  it  does  not, 
dear  Emmeline.  I  must  see  him  on  business, 
important  to  himself  alone,  but  to  him  most 
important ;  and  I  beseech  you  tell  Francis  what 
I  say." 

"  Come  and  tell  him  yourself,  my  sweet 
sister,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  he  will  be  with  me, 
he  says,  soon  after  dark." 

Gertrude  mused^  with   a  faint   smile,  and 
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then  said,  thoughtfully,  "  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
dear  Lady  Russell,  Emmeline ;  but  yet  I  am 
acting  by  her  lord's  directions.  Therefore, 
if  you  can  send  a  carriage  and  servants  for  me 
after  dark,  I  will  see  if  I  can  come ;  for  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  I  could  take  no  one  out  of 
this  sad  house." 

*'  I  will  not  fail,  love,"  replied  Emmeline. 
"  By  Lord  Russell's  directions,  did  you  say, 
Gertrude  ?     That  may  be  indeed  important." 

"  Of  the  deepest  moment,  I  assure  you," 
answered  Gertrude ;  "  and  you  will  not  doubt 
me,  surely." 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Emmeline,  eagerly, 
"  men  are  now  doubting  everything ;  but  he 
must  be  a  sceptic,  indeed,  who  could  doubt 
you,  Gertrude.  Farewell,  then,  for  the  pre- 
sent, dear  girl.  We  shall  meet  to-night ;"  and 
the  lady  left  her. 

As  night  drew  nigh,  Emmeline  watched 
eagerly  for  her  brother's  coming.  She  was 
anxious,  she  was  alarmed  for  a  father's  safety  ; 
for  Lord  Francis,  in  his  note,  had  told  her  that 
the  Earl  had  been  prevented  from  reaching 
Winchelsea  by  dangers  on  the  way ;  and  that 
he  himself  had   been  obliged  to  pursue   his 
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track  from  one  place  to  another,  till  at  length 
he  had  received  intimation  at  Ellerton  Castle 
of  where  he  was  to  be  found.  An  hour  passed 
after  sunset,  however,  before  Lord  Francis 
came,  and  Gertrude  was  expected  every 
minute,  when,  at  length,  the  door  opened,  and 
he  appeared.  Each  had  much  to  tell,  but  each 
told  it  quickly ;  and  Gertrude's  lover  was 
musing  over  the  information  he  had  just 
received,  when  a  carriage  rolled  up  ;  and 
the  next  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say  that 
lie  had  been  to  Southampton  Place,  but  found 
that  the  lady  had  gone  out  half  an  hour  before, 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  Both  Emmeline 
and  her  brother  were  somewhat  astonished,  and 
those  were  days  when  alarm  generally  followed 
surprise.  An  hour  passed,  but  Gertrude  did 
not  come ;  and  we  must  go  and  seek  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  scaffold 
where  Russell  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try with  his  blood,  there  was  a  powerful  man 
who,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  knocked  down,  at 
one  blow,  another  spectator,  who  had  ventured 
at  that  awful  moment  to  triumph  in  the  death 
of  the  patriot.  He  took  no  farther  part  in  what 
followed,  but  left  his  adversary  amongst  the 
rushing  multitude,  and  then  retired  a  little,  gaz- 
ing upon  the  scafibld,  and  the  hurried  prepara- 
tions which  were  being  made  for  removing  the 
bloody  witness  of  the  foul  deed  just  performed. 
"  It  is  hard,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  it  is  mighty  hard,  when  a  king  has  been 
recalled  to  a  throne  from  which  his  father 
fell,  and  has  made  bargains  to  regain  and 
keep  it,  that  those  with  whom  he   engaged 
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should  have  their  heads  chopped  off  because 
they  try  to  make  him  maintain  the  contract.  I 
love  kings  when  they  behave  well,  and  a 
monarchy  when  it  is  not  a  despotism ;  but  I 
do  not  love  to  see  the  best  men  in  the  land  cut 
off;  for  then,  I  am  sure,  the  worst  have  got  the 
upper  hand." 

While  he  thus  moralized,  a  man  on  horse- 
back passed  along  as  quickly  as  a  jaded  horse 
could  carry  him.  His  face  was  worn  and 
haggard,  and  though  his  fine  person,  and  well- 
cut,  though  dusty  dress,  bespoke  attention,  he 
seemed  anxious  not  to  see  or  be  seen,  and  rode 
on  towards  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
fields,  where  stood  a  house,  then  detached, 
which  was  at  that  time  used  as  the  sort  of 
Tatter  sail's  of  the  day,  but  which  joined  the 
quality  of  livery  stables  to  that  of  repository. 

Into  the  court-yard  the  horseman  rode  direct, 
and  the  other  man,  who  had  watched  him,  fol- 
lowed slowly,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  shall  catch 
him  while  he  is  stabling  his  horse."  But  while 
he  was  still  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
gate,  the  cavalier  whom  he  had  seen  came  forth 
again  on  foot,  and  neither  turning  his  head  to 
the   right  nor  the  left,  hurried  away  through 
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tlie  narrow  passages  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
was  soon  in  Chancery  Lane. 

The  other,  quickening  his  pace,  hastened 
after,  caught  sight  of  him,  lost  him  again, — 
came  once  more  within  view  in  Fleet-street, 
and  then  pursued  him  till,  after  making  his 
way  through  the  crowds  which  thronged  the 
new  streets  that  had  arisen  from  the  ruins  left 
by  the  great  fire,  the  traveller  turned  sharp 
out  of  Cheapside  to  the  left,  and  he  who  fol- 
lowed just  reached  the  corner  in  time  to  see 
him  enter  a  house  about  seventy  yards  down. 

"  So,  so!"  said  the  man  who  had  pursued  him; 
"  now  I  understand.  Here  is  the  earth,  is  it  ?" 
and  walking  up  to  the  door,  he  marked  the 
number  and  appearance  well.  Then  slowly 
turning  on  his  heel,  he  retrod  his  steps  in  medi- 
tative mood,  and  pausing  here  and  there  to  look 
into  a  shop,  or  to  make  some  little  purchase 
where  anything  struck  his  fancy,  he  at  length 
reached  the  mansion  of  Lord  Alcester,  on  the 
other  side  of  Holborn.  The  whole  house  was 
closed,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  dwell- 
ings even  of  persons  differing  widely  with  Lord 
Russell  in  political  opinions ;  but  the  man  we 
have  mentioned  walked  straight  in,  and,  ascend- 
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irg  the  stairs,  entered  a  large  and  splendid 
room,  where,  with  a  book  before  him,  sat  Sir 
William  Ellerton,  reading  by  the  faint  light 
admitted  through  a  chink  in  the  shutters. 

"Ah,  Richard! — it  is  over,"  said  the  knight, 
as  soon  as  the  other  entered  ;  "  I  heard  it  an 
hour  since.     They  say  he  died  heroically." 

"  No ;  very  calmly,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle ; 
"  I  never  thought  to  see  a  man  go  out  of  the 
world  with  so  little  of  anything  to  talk  aboui, 
except  his  composure.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  axe,  and  the  block,  and  the  executioner, 
one  might  have  thought,  when  he  took  off  his 
coat,  that  he  was  going  to  lie  down  to  sleep." 

"  May  he  sleep  peacefully  ! "  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  "  a  better  or  a  wiser  man  never  lived,  or 
will  live.    Was  there  a  great  crowd?" 

"  Enormous,'*  answered  Dick  Myrtle ;  "  like 
young  gudgeon  fry  round  the  piles  of  an  old 
bridge.  They  seemed  all  very  sorry,  too,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  amongst  whom  was  your 
friend.  Sir  Frederick  Beltingham." 

"Curses  upon  the  villain!"  cried  the  old 
man,  starting  up.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  been  there, 
I  would  have  repaid  him  for  some  of  his  base 
acts  to  me  and  mine." 
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"  I  do  not  think  he  will  commit  many  more 
to  any  one,"  answered  Dick  Myrtle ;  "  he  was 
somewhat  saucy,  and  I  knocked  him  down  and 
left  him.  When  I  turned  round  I  perceived 
the  people,  in  hurrying  aw^ay,  had  trod  upon 
him ;  and  the  last  thing  I  saw  was  the  blood 
coming  out  of  his  mouth,  as  they  carried  him 
to  a  hackney-coach.  He  looked  to  me  quite 
dead,  but  I  don't  exactly  know,  for  I  did  not 
stay  to  ask." 

"  God  show  him  mercy!"  said  Sir  William 
Ellerton,  "he  w^as  as  base  a  villain  as  ever  lived ; 
but  I  would  not  have  body  and  soul  con- 
demned. It  is  strange !  I  was  talking  of  him 
with  Gertrude,  not  half  an  hour  since,  and  she 
said  she  hoped  he  yet  might  live  to  repent. 
Those  women  are  more  forgiving  than  we  are, 
Richard,  except  when  they  are  afraid.  She 
would  fain  persuade  me  that  my  shrewd 
cousin  of  Virepont  has  not  had  so  much  hand 
in  my  bad  fortunes  as  I  think.  Odds  life !  I 
hope  I  have  not  done  him  wrong;  and  yet 
she  seems  very  sure  of  it." 

"  It  is  likely,  Sir  William  ;  you  were  always 
very  quick,  you  know,"  replied  Dick  Myrtle. 
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^*  Perhaps  the  young  lady  has  seen  the  Earl, 
and  he  has  explained  matters." 

"  No,  Dick,  no,"  replied  the  old  knight ; 
"she  has  not  seen  him,  I  know ;  for  she  said  she 
would  give  half  Ellerton,  were  it  hers  to  give, 
if  she  could  find  him  out.  The  little  dame 
was  mighty  mysterious,  and  would  not  tell  me 
what  she  wanted,  so  I  asked  no  more ;  but  it  is 
strange,  Dick,  to  see  the  sucklings  we  have 
nursed  upon  our  knee,  get  up  to  have  their 
secrets  from  us,  and  be  politic  with  those  to 
whose  coat-tails  they  hung  but  yesterday." 

"  Not  so  strange.  Sir  William,"  said  Dick 
Myrtle,  in  a  thoughtful  tone  ;  "  so  she  wanted 
very  much  to  know,  did  she  ?  Well,  he  will 
be  found  one  day,  I  doubt  not.  I  wonder 
when  this  butchery  work  is  to  stop, — not  I 
suppose  till  the  informers  have  lied  and  be- 
*  trayed  enough  to  purchase  a  freehold  of  their 
lives.  Heaven  and  earth  !  I  would  rather  die 
a  dozen  times  like  Lord  Russell,  than  live 
as  long  as  Noah  with  a  heart  like  that 
Howard." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  difierent  turn, 
upon  which  we  will  not  pause,  but  proceed  to 
another  scene,  and  another  hour. 
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In  a  small  lodging,  in  a  small  house,  witl\^ 
the  windows  close  shut,  and  some  papers  on 
the  table,  sat  an  old  man  in  a  brown  coat 
without  lace  or  ornament,  a  straight  square- 
ended  cravat,  of  somewhat  coarse  lawn,  and  a 
pair  of  large  spectacles  under  his  heavy  over- 
hanging eyebrows.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  who  did  not  know  him  very 
well,  to  recognise  in  that  guise,  or  to  trace  in 
the  anxious  and  worn  look  and  quick  and 
timid  eye,  the  once  proud,  stern,  collected 
Earl  of  Virepont.  Yet  there  he  sat,  making 
notes  for  his  own  defence,  at  an  imaginary 
trial.  Terrified  before,  the  news  of  EusselFs 
execution,  and  the  inexorable  mood  of  the 
King,  had  almost  changed  fear  into  despair, 
and  every  sound  he  heard  in  the  streets,  every 
step  upon  the  stairs,  made  him  start  and  look 
up,  and  snufi"  the  candles,  that  he  might  gaze 
at  the  door  the  better. 

There  was  a  step  even  then ;  and  it  ap- 
proached his  room.  His  hand  shook  sadly, 
and  his  lip  quivered.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  maid  of  the  house  put  her  head  in,  saying, 
"  A  young  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Grant." 
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"  Heaven  and  earth ! "  murmured  the  Earl ; 
"  I  trust  Emmeline  has  not  had  the  madness 
to  come  ;  but  Francis  promised  not  to " 

But  while  he  thus  muttered,  without  an- 
swering the  girl's  implied  question,  a  fair  and 
beautiful  hand  pushed  the  door  gently  open, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  faces  and  forms  he  had 
ever  beheld  stood  before  him.  He  gazed  at 
her  full  of  astonishment.  When  last  he  had 
seen  those  features,  four  years  before,  the 
earliest  graces  of  womanhood  were  upon  them, 
and  now  they  were  matured  in  beauty — fuller 
in  loveliness,  but  not  less  fresh.  There  was 
the  difference  of  seventeen  and  one  and  twenty; 
but  still  she  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  There 
was  none  like  her.  It  was  Gertrude  El- 
lerton ! 

"Gertrude!"  he  exclaimed,  in  strong  sur- 
prise ;  "  Gertrude ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  faint  and 
timid  smile;  then  turning  to  the  maid,  she 
added,  in  a  firmer  tone,  "  this  is  the  gentle- 
man I  wanted.     You  may  go." 

The  Earl  sank  into  his  seat,  and  gazed  at 
her  with  anxious  eyes,  till  the  woman  was 
gone,  and  the  door  closed. 
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"What  is  it  you  seek,  Gertrude?"  lie 
said  in  a  voice  low  almost  to  indistinctness. 
"  SYhy  do  you  come  here  ? — you  would  not 
betray  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  she  answered,  coming 
near  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his ;  "  we 
were  once  great  friends, — you  used  to  love  me 
once." 

"  And  so  I  do — and  so  I  do,"  cried  the 
Earl ;  "  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me,  Ger- 
trude. I  love  you  well,  indeed  I  do,  my  little  Ger- 
trude ;  but  oh,  you  should  not  have  come  here 
at  this  moment  of  terrible  anxiety.  Whatever 
you  seek,  whatever  you  have  to  ask,  you " 

"  I  ask  nothing,"  replied  Gertrude ;  "  I  seek 
nothing  but  to  give  you  comfort — to  lessen 
the  anxiety  of  this  terrible  time — to  take  it 
away,  perhaps,  for  ever.  Look  here,  what  I 
have  brought  you;"  and  sitting  down  beside 
him,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  roll  of 
papers.  "  Here  is  a  letter,"  she  continued, 
"which,  from  what  Henry  has  told  me  this 
evening,  you  have  been  long  seeking.  I  think 
it  may  be  the  great  cause  of  your  alarm. 
There,  take  it — destroy  it,  and  have  no  more 
fears." 
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The  Earl  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took 
it,  but  sat  gazing  at  her,  as  if  in  doubt  and 
amazement.  "  What !  no  conditions? "  he  said 
at  length. 

"  None !  '*  answered  Gertrude ;  "  and  I  can 
now  assure  you,  for  I  have  asked,  that  no  copy 
has  ever  been  taken. — Hark,  there  is  a  sound 
— destroy  it  quick.     'No, — it  is  nothing." 

The  Earl  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  letter, 
read  the  few  words  at  the  end,  twisted  it  up 
and  put  it  to  the  candle.  In  an  instant  the 
fire  had  it,  and  in  another  it  was  ashes. 

The  old  man  cast  his  arms  round  the  beau- 
tiful girl's  neck,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Here  is  one  letter  more,"  said  Gertrude, 
giving  him  the  short  note  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  appoint  the  time  of  Lord  Russell's 
visit ;  "  it  were  better  to  burn  that  too,  though 
it  is  of  less  importance." 

The  Earl  looked  at  it,  but  merely  tore  it, 
saying,  "  That  matters  little ;  but  what  have 
you  there  besides  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  importance  at  present,"  replied 
Gertrude ;  "  it  is  a  letter  of  old  times  which 
can  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  when  all  that  has 
happened  to-night  is  forgotten." 
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"Yet  let  me  look  at  it,"  said  the  Earl; 
"  you  shall  have  it  again,  doubt  not." 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least,*'  answered  Gertrude, 
giving  it  to  him ;  "  but  remember,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  look  at  it  now." 

"  What  has  passed  to-night  can  never  be 
forgotten,"  said  the  Earl  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  the  inkstand  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
the  words  he  had  formerly  written  ;  "  now  as 
well  as  any  time,  my  Gertrude :"  and  with  a 
hand  which  trembled  with  manifold  emotions, 
he  wrote  upon  the  paper,  "  All  that  this  letter 
contains  I  confirm  and  promise. — Virepont ;" 
and  returning  the  letter,  he  held  open  his 
arms  to  her,  saying,  "  Come  to  my  heart,  my 
child.  You  have  given  me  life ;  let  us  bury 
in  oblivion  faults  on  both  sides,  for  there  have 
been  such ;  and  forgetting  the  last  four  years, 
remember  but  this  night." 

Gertrude  embraced  him  weeping ;  and  sit- 
ting down  by  his  side,  she  told  him  how  she 
had  been  visited  in  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
a  faithful  friend  to  her  father,  who  told  her 
that  he  knew  she  wished  to  see  the  Earl  of 
Virepont^  and  that  if  her  visit  portended  no 
evil  to  him,  he  would  lead  her  to  his  dwelling 
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that  night ;  and  how  she  had  divined  who  it 
was  that  had  sent  the  letter  to  Lord  Russell, 
thinking  himself  bound  to  do  so  vv  hen  he  found 
it  in  a  packet  of  other  papers  ;  and  how  she 
had  gone  to  Mr.  Whitaker  the  lawyer  that 
night,  and  questioned  him  till  she  had  satisfied 
herself  no  copy  had  ever  been  made ;  and 
then  how  she  had  come  thither  at  once,  with- 
out doubt  or  hesitation. 

Her  hand  was  still  clasped  in  that  of  the 
Earl,  and  there  were  tears  of  tenderness  in  the 
old  man's  eyes  such  as  he  had  not  shed  for 
years,  when  there  was  a  step  upon  the  stairs. 
But  the  Earl  started  not  now ;  the  assurance 
of  safety  was  fresh  upon  him  ;  and  when,  with 
an  anxious  look.  Lord  Francis  entered,  he 
found  her  whom  he  best  loved,  sitting  side  by 
side  with  his  father,  and  happiness  on  the 
countenance  of  each. 

It  were  very  needless,  methinks,  to  tell  all 
that  followed.     Here  let  it  end. 


THE    END. 
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